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THE Dl'J’TH OF THE PACIFIC OFF 
THE EAST COAST OF JAPAN. 

JVI'I’H A COMPAIilSON 
OF OTHEP, OCEANIC DEPTHS. 

(With Map) 


r.Y 


George E. Belknap, Rear-Admiral, U.S.N. 
(Read i^th October f 


In the late spring of 1874, I had the honour of laying 
before your learned Society a paper on Deep Sea Soundings. 
FEM.S. Challoigcr was at that time engaged in making 
her famous voyage of deep sea exploration round the world, 
and the U.S.S. Tnscarora^ under my command, had just 
arrived in this bay on a similar work, so far as pertained 
to depths, currents, character of bottom soil, and ocean 
tempei atures. 

The main object of the Tnscarora expedition was, how- 
ever, to determine the feasibility of a cable route across the 
mid-North Pacific from the coast of California to this port, 
via Honolulu and the Bonin Islands; and on the homeward 
run to survey a second route fium a point on the East 
coast of Japan on a great circle running through the 
Aleutian chain of islands, and ending at Cape P'lattery 
at the entrance of Puget Sound. 

The mid-pacific line of survey had been successfully run, 
and the Ihiscarora^ entering Yedo Bay on the morning 
of the 22nd April, anchored off Yokohama that afternoon, 
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a welcome haven of rest after much hard work and 
anxiety. 

After a few weeks of needed recreation on the part of the 
officers and crew, and after the season favourable for 
resumption of the survey had arrived, the Tnscarora put to 
sea on the loth of June, to bej:j;in the line of soundings on 
the Northern route. From what had gone before it was 
anticipated that the work ahead would pro^’e to be compar- 
atively light and easy, and all hands were jubilant over 
the thought of the holiday promise that seemed to be in 
store. No excessive depth — the greatest 3,287 fathoms — 
not quite 3|- statute miles, had been found in the line just 
completed, where, if in part of the Pacific, it might 
liave been expected very deep water would be disclosed : 
and from the Bonin Islands to the entrance of Yedo Bay 
the greatest depth found was 2,435 fathoms. It was also 
known that up to that time the soundings of the Chalh ngcr 
in the South Pacific had not exceeded 2,900 fathoms ; 
indeed, in all her deep sea work in that region of ocean 
she never sounded beyond that depth. 

But a rude awakening was soon to occur, for hardly had 
the ship gotten a fairly good offing when, at a distance of 
onl}" 100 miles from the coast, a sounding was made in 
3,427 fathoms, the water having deepened more than 
1,800 fathoms in a run of 30 miles. The next cast was 
still more startling ; for when 4,643 fathoms of wire had 
run out it broke without bottom having been reached. 

This was in the Knro Shhvo or Black Stream of Japan, 
and the current was so strong that the wire, in spite of all 
that previous experience could suggest, was swept under 
the ship, finally parting under the strain. The purpose of 
the survey and amount of wire on hand forbade continued 
exp-^triment, nor was it believed a cable could be laid in 
such deep water, encountering so strong a current. The 
ship was therefore headed in shore to run up the coast and 
begin a new line. The great circle was taken up again 
in lat. 40' N., but here the water also deepened rapidly, 
and at the third cast from the initial curve of departure the 
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lead dropped to 3,439 fathoms, followed by depths of 3,587 
fathoms and 3,507 fathoms, 40 and 80 miles further on. 
Then in the next 40 miles the lead was found to drop to 
the great depth of 4,340 fathoms, and the Miller-Casella 
thermometer came up a perfect wreck from the resultant 
pressure. The next six soundings at intervals of 40 miles 
apart revealed depths of 4,356 4,041, 4,234, 4,120 4,411 
and 4,655 fathoms respectively. The total time occupied 
in making a cast in 4,356 fathoms, and getting back a 
bottom specimen, was 2h. 26m. 57s. 

Good specimens had been brought up from four of these 
depths, and in one other the specimen cup had struck solid 
rock. 

At the last two and deepest of these casts the wire had 
parted. In the first instance the accident was due to over 
confidence and carelessness in reeling in, but in the last 
and deepest cast the wire fairly pulled in two, being pare of 
a new batch of wire received at Yokohama, and not so 
strong as the wire originally supplied. In view of these 
remarkable depths developed the conclusion was irresistible 
that the great circle route would have to be abandoned, and 
a new line of less depth adopted if it could be found. It 
was therefore determined to run back to Hakodate for a 
fresh supply of coal ; then to skirt the Kuriles for a con- 
siderable distance before heading over for the Aleutian 
chain. 

These deep soundings had been made under exceptionally 
favourable conditions — light wind, smooth sea and gentle 
swell. No sinker could have dropped straighter into 
a well than the wire ran down in these four and five miles 
depths: — ■ 

“ Deeper than e’er plummet sounded” 
had no meaning here. 

The great bard wrote at a time when the depth of the 
sea was an impenetrable mystery. Yet his fine dictum 
remained good until within the latter half of this century, 
for from the beginning until within a very recent period the 
ocean depths had remained an unanswered problem wdiich 
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in every phase and epoch of civilization had baffled the skill 
and patience of the seaman, the quest and genius of the 
philosopher, the curiosity of the idler, and the impracti- 
cabilit}" of the dreamer. 

But now the veil had been lifted, and the problem had 
been happily solved. 

The appliances in use to-day for measuring the depths 
are so simple, so accurate in their working, that no doubt 
lingers to question the results obtained. 

Hakodate was left on the 30th of June, and, skirting the 
Kuriles until Lat. qS"* N. was reached, the course was laid 
across to Aggatou of the Aleutian group. But again the 
water deepened rapidly, and a depth of 3,754 fathoms was 
found about no miles west of Cape Lopatka, whence the 
bed rises and forms a ridge between that point and the 
Aleutians, like the “ Dolphin Rise ” on the so-called cable 
plateau in the North Atlantic. The depression near the 
Aleutians and only 70 or 80 miles from land, revealed a 
depth of 4,037 fathoms, thus giving us another surprise on 
the Northern line. The depth on the summit was 1,777 
fathoms. 

Turning back now to the series of depths, ranging from 
3,500 fathoms to q,6oo fathoms and upwards to the south- 
waid and westward of this ridge, it is seen that a trough 
or basin of extraordinary depth and extent is developed 
alo.ig the east coast of Japan and the Kurile Islands, and 
under the Black Stream of greater extent than any similar 
or approaching depression yet found in any other region of 
the great oceans. 

In her passage from Yokohama to Honolulu in 1875, the 
Challenger found a depth of 3,750 fathoms, some 200 miles 
due east from Cape King, and 3,650 fathoms, some 200 
miles farther on. Thence eastward 1,700 miles, or until 
neaily up to the }.Ieridian of the Hawaiian Islands, her 
soundings were all less than 3,000 fathoms. 

Her first two soundings after leaving Yokohama probably 
indicated somewhere near the beginning of this great de- 
prtrssion of the ocean bed at its southern part, and an 
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inspection of the chart with the positions of ali these deep 
soundings plotted, leads to the reasonable inference that 
this deep submarine valley extends along the coasts in a 
parallel direction for more than 700 miles, with a probable 
width of some 250 miles. 

Now, taking the deepest cast of 4,655 fathoms, or 27,930 
feet, which is something more than five and a quarter 
statute miles — the deepest water yet found — its marvellous 
character will be more vividly apprehended if we consider 
the fact that could the great mountain of Japan — the noble 
Fujiyama — be slid off into this deep basin, another moun- 
tain of like mass and height might be piled on top of its 
peaks and yet its doubled height would be nearly two- thirds 
of a mile under water ! 

But interesting as are the facts so far disclosed in the 
development of this wonderful valley in the ocean’s bed, 
the story is by no means yet complete. Further research 
would doubtless reveal still greater depths ; define the 
boundaries of the great depression ; and determine the 
varying directions, strength, depth, breadth, length, and 
temperatuies of the great Black Stream. 

F^or many years the Government of the United States 
employed its Naval officers and officers of the Coast Survey 
in investigating the extent, depth, and other physical 
characteristics of a similar river in the ocean — the Gulf 
Stream, which sweeps along its Atlantic coast. 

Many facts and phenomena of interest and importance 
were thus added to our knowledge of the physics of the sea, 
and much credit accrued to all engaged in that research. 

The officers of the Jctpanese Navy would confer like 
lustre upon their own service and country, and benefit to 
the world, were they permitted to do a similar work in their 
own Knro Shlivo, 

In surveying the coasts and harbours of the empire they 
have made an excellent showing ; the exploration of the 
Knro Shiwo and the deep valley under it, would undoubtedly 
yield rich results; it would also add notably to the experi- 
ence of the Japanese officers and men in hj'drographic work, 
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and give them a confidence in that direction possibly not 
heretofore felt. 

This region of the Pacific has been named by the 
German geographer Petermann “ The Tuscarora Deep,” 
and there would seem to be no more promising field for 
oceanic investigation than these waters laving the east 
coast of Japan present to-day. 

There surely could be no better school for seamen than 
prolonged cruises for' deep sea research. 

In passing to a comparison of other ocean depths with 
this deep water off the Japanese coast, let it be noted that 
at the eastern end of the Aleutian chain, a depression 
similar to the one discovered at its western extremity was 
developed though not quite so deep. The Tuscarora found 
there a depth of 3,664 fathoms, and in i888 the U. S, Fish 
Commission steamer Albatross sounded some 200 miles 
W.S.W. from the position of that cast, and parallel with 
the coasts of the Aleutians, in a depth of 3,820 fathoms. 
These soundings, eighty and ninety miles from the land, 
represent depths of over four miles, and fiom the rugged 
formation of the group and the facts which recent hydiogra- 
phic researches have established, it is more than probable 
that this depression skirts the entire length of the chain on 
its southern or Pacific side. This, therefore, is another 
section of the North Pacific that would likely well repay 
further investigation. 

To account for the soundings quoted from the Fish 
Commission, let me digress here a moment to say that the 
United States Commission of Fish and P'isheries have two 
steamers, the Fish Hawk and the Albatross, engaged in 
the Atlantic and Pacific, to determine the species, the 
habits, haunts and breeding places of the finny tribes 
inhabiting the waters within the jurisdiction of the United 
States and in neighbourly proximity thereto, and in the 
transplanting of food fishes from one locality to another 
whenever the necessary conditions will admit of it. 

These vessels are manned by officers and men of the 
Navy; and soundings, trawling, dredging, the taking of 
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temperatures and the multifarious duties of the naturalist, 
go on continuously. Hence it comes about that in the 
prosecution of this beneficent work much hydrographic 
information is furnished to the Government.'' 

As stated in my paper read before your Society in May, 
1874, the deepest reliable sounding made anywhere in the 
ocean up to that time, was one obtained by the Challenger 
in a depth of 3,875 fathoms some So miles north of the 
Virgin Islands, in the North Atlantic. 

In 1876 the U.S.S. Gettyshiirg got sounding in that 
immediate locality in depths of 3,595 fathoms and 3,697 
fathoms. Two or three years later, 75 miles west from the 
Challenger' s deep cast, and 70 miles north of Puerto Rico, 

* Since presenting this paper to the Society, intelligence has been 
received of the arrival of the “ Albatross ” at San Francisco on the 26th 
ultimo, from a season’s exploration in Behring’s Sea. 

Lieut. Comdr. Tanner, U.S.N., commanding that vessel, reports that 
the principal work done was the examination of the cod fish and halibut 
banks in that sea from Ounimak Pass to Bristol Bay, and the deter- 
mination of the 100 fathoms line along the Northern coasts of the 
Aleutian Group, carrving it Westward to the 173th meridian. 

The return trip was made along the Southern coasts of the chain, and 
deep sea soundings had, “ off and on,” confirmed the theory advanced, 
to the effect that there is a submarine trough or valley running parallel 
with the Aleutian Group on its Pacific side from 3000 fathoms to 4000 
fathoms in depth. — This trough Commander Tanner estimates to be 
some 30 miles in width. 

He also says “ When the discovery of the deep water near the 
Eastern end of the Group was made by Captain Belknap in 1874 it was 
quite a mystery. — It was a question with Geologists whether it was an 
isolated hole or a trough lying parallel with the islands.’^ 

On that point the writer would remark that from the great depths 
found at both ends of the chain in 1874, he has never had any doubt but 
that systematic investigation of the depths in that region of the North 
Pacific would disclose a deep depression of the ocean bed along the 
South coasts of the Aleutians similar to the great submarine valley 
developed by the lead along the East coast of Japan. 

It may not be amiss to add that, the “Albatross” found the cod 
banks to cover a very extensive area in Behring's Sea along the shores 
of the Alaskan peninsula, and that the fish will compare favorably as to 
quality with the Atlantic species, beside covering a much greater 
extent of range of ground. 
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the U.S. Coast Sutvey steamer Blake brou^i^ht up a good 
specimen of the bottom soil from the extraordinary depth of 
4,561 fathoms or only 94 fathoms less than the Tuscarora's 
deepest sounding off the coast of Japan, The Blake also 
got other depths in that vicinity of 4,529 and 4,223 fathoms. 
This deep depression in the North Atlantic, apparently 
circumscribed in extent, has been named the International 
Deep. A few years since a German ship-of-war got a 
depth of 3,825 fathoms about 500 Smiles E. by E. from 
Bermuda. No other depths approaching by a thousand 
fathoms this great depression, have so far been found in 
any other region of the Atlantic either north or south of 
the equator. About midway between Bermuda and the 
Virgin Islands a depth of 3,370 fathoms has been found, 
and less than 40 miles west of Bermuda a depth of 2,650 
fathoms has been measured. The greatest depth yet 
sounded in the South Atlantic is 3,284 fathomiS. That 
depth was found by two ships of the United States in 
difieient localities — the Essex and the WacJiuseft. 

There are perhaps no other regions of the great oceans 
where the depth and contour of their bed have been so 
thoroughly determined and mapped out by the lead as the 
sections of the North Atlantic comprising the enclosed seas 
of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean. This explora- 
tion, which included trawling, dredging, and the determina- 
tion of currents and temperatures, and other points of 
scientific interest and value, was mostly conducted by 
Commanders Sigsbee and Bartlett, U.S.N.. Associated 
with Sigsbee for two or three seasons was Mr. Alexander 
Agassi;^ of Cambridge, Mass,, upon whom the mantle of 
his illustrious father, the late Prof. Louis Agassiz, has so 
woithily fallen. 

In the western part of the Gulf of IMexico, a compara- 
tively shallow body of water, there is an extensive basin 
of 2,000 fathoms depths and more. 

The western part of the Caribbean, too, has a long, 
narrow, submarine trough with depths of upwards of 3,000 
tfahoms, and not more than 25 miles from the island of 
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Grand Ca} man, in this locality, the great depth of 342S 
fathoms exists. These depressions have been named the 
'‘Sig^bce’’ and ‘‘ Bartlett Deeps ” respectively. 

Seme of the channels leading into the Caribbean through 
the W'est Indian chadn of islands from the Atlantic, dis- 
close wonderful depths. At tb.e entrance of the Anegada 
I^msage, for instance, there is a depth of 3,045 fathoms or 
3-; miles. 

For some two and a half years past surveying ship 

E^cria has been engaged in survecing certain sections 
of the vSouth P<icihc. Captain Wharton, R.N., the fly- 
drcgrapher to the Admiralty, states the purposes of the 
surve}' to be as follows : — The time having arrived, in the 
general interests of navigation, for a systematic examina- 
tion of the bed of the Pacific Ocean between New Zealand 
and the Sandwich Islands, in order to verify or disprove 
the many doubtful dangers reported, as well as to fix the 
positions of, and to survey, such groups of islands as lie 
on the track between the British possessions of Canada 
and Australasia, there being a gi owing desire to see these 
countries united by sub-marine cables, PI.}d. surveying 
Vessel E^gcrla was selected for this service, and arrived in 
Ne\v Zealand, April, 18S8.” Vide Reports, Hydrographic 
Department, Admiralty, 1S8S-1S89. 

The Rfrcria has achieved remarkable results. Up to the 
period when she began work, the deepest water yet found 
south of the equator, either in the Atlantic or Pacific, was 
a sounding of 3,367 fathoms, or a depth of 3|- miles, off 
the coast of Peiu in July, 18^1, by the U.S.S. Alaska, 
then under the wi iter’s command. This cast had been 
made about 100 miles west of Callao Bay. But now the 
Lgcria was to take away the palm for such supremacy, for 
m August, iSSS, that vessel, then under the command of 
Captain Pelham Aldrich, R.N., had the good fortune to 
sound in a depth of 4,428 fathoms, Lat. 24' 37' South, 
Long. 175' oS' West. Twelve miles south of that position 
the ship got another cast in 4,295 fathoms. 

These soundings were in the vicinity of the Friendly and 
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Cook IbLinds, the nearest land, Tongatabu, being some 360 
m.ics distant. The total time occupied in making the 
deepest of these casts, and hauling back the specimen tube, 
was 3 hjurs 15 minutes. In June of the next year, 18S9, 
the sinp, now under the command of Commander C, F. 
Oldham, R.X., found the still more remarkable depth of 
g.530 fathoms. This was in Lat. 17 South, Long. 

172 ig' West, or about 170 miles X’.E.^E. from the nearest 
island of the Fiiendly Gioup. On this occasion the sa- 
tisfaction of biinging back a sample of the bottom soil 
was not had. The sinker would not detach, and the wire 
broke from the excessive strain when an attempt was made 
to reel it in. Only those who have experienced similar 
mishaps in deep sea sounding can take in and appreciate 
the disappointment and vexation of such untoward mo- 
ments and happenings ! 

The Challenger had, in Maich, 1875, found a depth of 
4,475 fathoms in Lat. ii 24" N., Long. 143^ 16' IL, or 
about 150 miles S.W. by S. from Guam of the Ladrone 
Islands, the deepest water found in all her researches of 
three and a half years in the great oceans. The next 
deepest water found by her in the North Pacific was about 
500 miles north of the centre of the Hawaiian Group, 
where a cast was made in 3,540 fathoms. North of that 
position, and in a distance of 600 miles, she made four 
other casts in considerabh' lesser depths, the deepest and 
most northern in 3,125 fathoms. The sounding line used 
on board the Challenger was of the best Italian hemp, 
specially prepared for the expedition. The No. i size, 
mostly used, was one inch in circumference with breaking 
strain of 14 cwt. 

The Egeria discarded the hempen line, and used galvan- 
ized wire of guage 20. To those who have seen the 
w’orkings of both line and wire in great depths, there can 
be but one conclusion, viz: that the boundings with w ire 
are the more accurate and are made with greater facility, 
together with a saving in time and lessening of labour. 

Perhaps there is no need to recall the fact that the 
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Tnscarora in making her survey, used the admirable ma- 
chine invented by Sir William Thomson of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, for sounding with piano wire, the first extended use 
of the apparatus after its conception and construction by its 
distinguished inventor. 

That machine, in modified forms, is now used exclusively 
for deep sea work on board the vessels of the United States, 
whether of the Xavy, Coast Survey or Fish Commission 
services. 

It may be said in passing, that every man with the least 
strain of genius in his composition is a bit of a crank. Xo 
sooner docs such a man get hold of an invention or creation 
of another, than he sets about at once to iinpro\e, tinker, 
or mod if}' it. 

This simple machin'^. de\'is( d by Sir William Thomson, 
forms no exception to siuh piacticc. though, from the 
experience of the writer, but Uav modifications of the ma- 
chine were needed fur its b'uauuful working, except in the 
direction of strength, ^\]■lieh the inventor himself recognized 
after he had once experimented wath it at sea. 

Some of the modified machines now in use are so 
diiierent from the oiiginal apparatus that Sir William 
would hardly believe the sense of his owm eyes could he 
see them, hut the principle which governs them all and 
gives to them their incompaiable value, is a conception 
solely his owm. 

The Tuscarora had been at first supplied wfith a duplicate 
apparatus for sounding wfith rope. . It consisted of a heavy 
iron reel and dynamometer wdth donkey engine, accompani- 
ed by forty odd miles of rope of varying sizes. Its use was 
soon discarded. 

The modest little Thomson machine, in its snug iron 
tub, seemed absurd in contrast, but like David and Goliath 
of sacred story, the little drum, which wdth five miles of 
wire w’ound upon it weighed no more than 140 pounds, W'as 
the easy victor. 

Lieut., now’ Lieut. Commander, Geo. A. Norris, person- 
ally attended the management of the machine, and one never 
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tired watching the working of the reel at its place in the 
gangway, so noiseless and perfect in its action, and the 
wire so fine that it could hardly be seen from the poop deck 
in cloudy weather or when passing clouds threw shadows 
over the ship. Sometimes at the approach of evening the 
writer stood in the cabin doorway watching in the deepen- 
ing twilight the movements of the drum, and could detect 
instantly the moment of striking bottom, although the 
revolutions could only be distinguished by certain discolora- 
tions on the sides of the drum as they struck the eye in 
passing round. At night too, the gleams of the lantern 
flashing on the drum, only needed for the reading of the 
counter and the noting of the splices, recording tlie amount 
of wire out, revealed its motion at the far ends of the ship 
equally well. 

The apparatus for the automatic detachment of the sinkers 
when bottom is struck, and the tubes, cups or cylinders for 
bringing back specimens of bottom soil, in use on board the 
ships of Her Majesty and the United States, are the in- 
ventions of British and American naval officers, and others 
of their respective services. 

Every now and then it is announced in the newspapers 
and periodicals that eight and nine miles depths have been 
found in the Indian Ocean. Such announcement is based 
on the reports of sporadic attempts at deep sea sounding 
some thirty-five or forty years ago, when guess work enter- 
ed largely into the efforts of that period. 

As a matter of fact, the Indian Ocean is shallower than 
the other great oceans. 

The deepest water, indeed, that has been discovered in 
that ocean, save one depth of 3,080 fathoms off the coast 
of Sumatra and near the Keeling Islands, is in the great 
bight that indents the south coast of Australia, Soundings 
made by a German ship of war in that region developed 
depths of from 2, Sod fathoms to 3,063 fathoms and quite 
close to the land. 

In my former paper I said : — ^‘The theory has been that 
the greatest depth in the Pacific would be found in the 
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Eastern part, bjt, so far, the line of soundings run by the 
Tiiscarora across the mid^Xorth Pacific, would seem to 
prove to the contrary, the deepest water having been found 
near the Bonin Islands." 

I may say now that up to this sixteen years later period, 
the greatest depths have all been found in the western parts 
of both the Atbintic and the Pacific. The theory then by 
the demonstrations of the lead, must be regarded as re- 
versed. Another theory was also broached some years ago 
to the efiect that great depressions in the ocean bed, pro- 
bably correspond to elevations of like extent on the great 
continents and in pioximity to them. 

Fiom the great mass of data — clear and indisputable — 
now in our hands, I venture the opinion that such pro- 
position must be amended to conform to the evidence now 
bcfoic us, that, ns a rule, the deepest ivater is foJDid^ 7 iot in 
the central parts of the great oceans but near or approxi- 
iuat.ly near^ the lavuP whether of contUioital mass or island 
isolation. 

The popular belief has doubtless been that the greatest 
depths would naturally be found in mid-ocean, but the 
results of deep sea exploration, notabl}* during the past 
twenty years, show that such belief is incorrect. 

As has been intimated in other parts of this paper, 
different sections of the great oceans have been given 
special nomenclatures on Physiographic Maps published 
since the completion of the explorations of the Challenger ^ 
Tnscarora^ Blake^ and other vessels. The German geo- 
grapher Peterman n introduced nomenclatures as follows, 
viz: Ch illenger Rise, Challenger Deep^ Nares Deep, TJioni- 
son Deep, j-efrey's Deep, Carpenter Deep, Tiiscarora Deep, 
Belknap Deep, and Mdlcr Deep, To a Ph3^siographic 
Map in Appleton’s Physical Geography, published in New 
York in 1SS7, the writer suggested the following additions 
to such nomenclatures, viz: — Enterprise Rise, Barker Rise, 
Alaska Rise, International Deep, Alaska Deep, and Norris 
Deep, The suggestion was adopted. 

Glancing back in review, it \vill be seen that the Tsuca- 
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rora found the first depths of 4,000 fathoms and approach- 
ing 5,000 fathoms : that the Chnllcu^er di'^covered the great 
depression considerably upwards of 4.000 fathoms in the 
bed of the North Pacihc : that the U. S. Coast Survey 
steamer Blake developed the 4,500 odd fathom depth in 
the North Atlantic, at a locality first indicated hy the CItfil- 
lender's soundings: and that last!), the now comes 

forward with her great depths of more than 4.000 fathoms, 
discovered in the South Pacific. 

These four vessels are tlie only ones that, so far have 
discovered such deeps, but the work of oceanic suivev is 
piogreSxSing in some quarter of the globe all the timia and 
in order that the primacy in the depths may he maintained 
for the North Pacific ofi the coast of Japan — so far as our 
searchings with the lead over the vast waste of waters can 
determine it— the suggestion is again urged upon the 
officers of the Japanese Naval Service to take up the 
waiting threads of investigation that seem to beckon them 
to action along their own coasts — in waters of rare in- 
terest and rich piomise. 

The impartial student of ocean literature will accord 
merited prominence to Grcrat Britain and the United States 
in w’hat has thus far been accomplished in deep sea 
exploration, 'whether as regards the amount of w’ork done, 
its scope, scientific grasp and value, commercial impor- 
tance of results or thoroughness of execution. 

It seems hardly necessar}^ to add that this breaking of 
the spell of the depths, and successful interrogation of its 
secrets, has been due principally to the diligent ettort, 
dogged purpose, undaunted energy, inventive genius and 
ready adaptation of ideas and methods from whatever 
source, towards the accomplishment of desired ends, so 
notably characteristic of the kindred peoples of the British 
Isles and of the United States. 

“ Til put a girdle round about the eaith ” 
was no idle boast ; it has already been practically done. 
To-day, over the continents and along thiough the deeps, 
runs the fine girdle of copper wfire through w'hich flash the 
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happtjnings of the day and the forecasts of the morrow* 
‘‘On the win^s of the morning'’ our questions may fly 
through its magic thread to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, and the shades of evening bring back reply ! 

That we are enabled to do this wondrous thing is due, 
in great part, to the happy solution of the problem of the 
depths, and to the fact that the contour of the ocean bed 
and the character of its soil have been so satisfactorily 
made known to us. For this achievement in the com- 
pelling of one of the great and mysterious forces of nature 
to minister to our daily use and welfare, our thanks, it is 
submitted, are due to the seaman as well as to the 
scientist. 

XoiK. In the a.ccoinpan\ bkLtch map ol the routes of the 
Tii^c^nora anh C/ar//i onlv the more interesting depths are entered, 
and CNpeciallp those lelerred to in the paper. 
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Wai/i er Demnci. 
(Read i2th Xorcjjibcr, 1S90. j 


The ai^^regate of circumbtances combining to form the 
character of any faiily educated human being is so com- 
plex that anything like a complete anal} sis of them is a 
work of great difficulty and delicacy, demanding intediectual 
powers of the highest order. Our greatest novelists have 
undoubtedly owed their pre-eniinence to mastery of the 
art of delineating subtle traits of character, of detecting 
connection and relation wheie 01 dinar}' obser\'ers would 
never hd\e di earned of looking for an}tlnng of the sort. 
We realise how difficult is this art when we bear in mind 
that there is haidly any living person concerning some 
essential part of whose character entire agi cement exists 
even among his intimate acfgiaintances. Our olxserva- 
tions and generalisations Ccan only be cairied on in a 
rough way. The whole subject of ethology, or the science 
of character, is so intiicale tliat e\en the mc>ht expert 
literary artist Ends it necc>sary to confine his investiga- 
tions to an extremely limited area. \\ hen from the 
study of the character cd indi\idu<iis we pas^ to that of 
natioiis, we pticeive the variety oi t}*pe to be so great 
that general:'>ation and cl O'^^ification become inci easingly 
difficult. It i.-. obvious that Idtie moie can be done than 
to indicate the most piomment cand remarkable of traits. 
This I purpose doing in the case of the Japanese: and 
my excucDC, if, indeed, excuse be needed, ior drawing the 
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attention of this Society to the subject just at present is 
that, if 1 mistalie not, these prominent mental charac- 
teiistics Will exercise no small influence in moulding the 
events of the next few yeais, Alental habits and preju- 
dices that have taken ages to form are not to be rooted 
out in one or two generations. No amount of popular 
representation and parliamentary government will prevent 
the Japanese from acting as their national proclivities 
dictate. What the most pronounced of these are I now 
propose to inquire. 

The first prominent mental characteristic inviting notice 
is the early precocity of Japanese youths. In discussing 
theories, in advocating or combating political opinions, the 
Japanese boy of twelve or thirteen shows a proficiency 
altogether beyond his age. Doubtless various causes have 
combined to bring this about. The most potent seems to 
be the nature of the education imparted. The books which 
infant students have been first taught to read — the Japan- 
ese “ Peep of Day ” and ‘‘ Lme upon Line,” so to speak, — 
have been the Confucian classics. Fancy one of our infants 
repeating after his teacher at his first lesson such sentences 
as the following : — ‘‘What the great learning teaches, is, 
to illustrate virtue, to renovate the people, and to rest in 
the highest excellence. The point where to rest being 
known, the object of pursuit is then determined ; and 
that being determined, a calm imperturbability may be 
attained.”'" We in the West commence to teach our boys 
and girls simple little facts about cats, dogs, cows, and 
daisies. Not so the normal Japanese. He commences 
with abstract ideas. He puts into the young scholar’s lips 
words whose full meaning some of us take more than half 
a lifetime to acquire, and not infrequently fail to master 
even then. “ Great Learning ; ” “ illustrious virtue ; ” 
“ highest excellence ; ” “ the point where to rest ! ” — why, 
these are subjects that occupy our subtlest metaphysicians. 
This early superficial acquaintance,— for it cannot be 


We quote Irom Dr. Lcgge'b translation. 
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more, — with abstract questions and principles, with theories 
of life and morals, produces a certain kind of mental preco- 
city. I have often been utteily astounded at the logic- 
chopping power of Japanese youths of twelve or thirteen 
years of age. But as an educational agency the early 
study of the sages of antiquity has done more harm than 
good. It has evolved a theory-loving, unpractical state of 
mind ; a habit of endeavouring to reach abstract truth by 
other than the proper method — a careful study of the con- 
crete. Forwardness is attained at the expense of thorough- 
ness, which has a decided tendency to produce conceit. 
Indeed, in a very large number of cases that proves to 
be the result. I have repeatedl}’ conversed on this 
subject with Japanese interested in education, and they 
seem unanimous in thinking that such early precocity 
should be discouraged, and that the mental condition of 
Japanese youths should be pn'ought into greater conformity 
with that of the Western boy. 

The characteristic we are considering is the real source 
of a ’good deal of the wild journalism and hare-brained 
political oratory so conspicuous in this country during the 
last ten years. No land contains such troops of bo}'- 
politicians as Japan. One is sometimes astounded on 
being introduced to individuals who have been figuring as 
journalists and stump-orators to find that they are of an 
age when if Englishmen they \vould hardly know whether 
they had any political opinions at all ; or if they had such 
opinions, would deem it the essence of audacity and conceit 
to make them the subject of a public speech or a news- 
paper article. It is only in Japan that young men are to 
be found audacious enough to write a lecture to grey -haired 
statesmen in reference to their foreign policy, such as the 
Koknmin-}tO'Tomo contained some time ago. There are 
few countries where ii responsible flippant speech and 
writing are so much indulged in as in Japan ; few countries 
where men having no practical knowledge of politics can so 
easily gain a reputation for profundity by the skill with 
which they theorise. 
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Allied to the characteristic I have noticed, and for the 
most part inseparable from it, is another conspicuous 
quality of Japanese minds — iDipyactlcaliiy, It has often 
been referred to by both Japanese and foreign writers. 
Mr. Fukuzawa is of opinion that this characteristic, like 
the last, is the result of the system of education followed 
until very recentl3L He maintains that the lack of interest 
in industry, agriculture, and commerce, so apparent among 
Japanese young men, is the outcome of the training they 
have received. The books that youths have hitherto been 
taught to hold in high esteem treat of subjects far removed 
from the every-day life of men of business. It is to be 
hoped that the educational system now pursued in Govern- 
ment schools will do much to remedy this evil. Certain 
it is that in the past, agriculture, commerce, and industr}^ 
have been for the most part ^handed over to the tender 
mercies of men whom ignorancq, prejudice and superstition 
render alien to reform of all kinds. Until a more practical 
state of mind characterises the educated portion of the 
Japanese people, the accumulation of national wealth must 
necessarily be slow. 

I pass on to notice a still more fundamental difference 
between Japanese and foreign minds; a difference the 
removal of which seems to us absolutely necessary if Japan 
is to compete successfully with Western nations. I 
refer to the distaste that men of education and refinement 
entertain for money-making pursuits. This is something 
distinct from the characteristic referred to above. To 
lack the qualifications for business is quite different from 
holding business pursuits in contempt. A man competent 
to win wealth may yet shrink with repugnance from the 
attempt. Such is the case with certain typical Japanese. 
The life of bread-earning appears to them to be a gloomy 
existence which men may be driven to pass but would 
never voluntarily choose. They dream away their days amid 
dwarfed trees, miniature lakes, and imaginary FujL They 
are of opinion that Occidentals aie nothing the better for 
their big machines and appliances; that, on the contrary, 
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by perpetual toil, bustle, and worry they render themselves 
unfit to enjoy the pleasures which nature places within 
their reach. They deem it a mistake to suppose that 
the chief object of human life is toil. 

This sentiment the Japanese have inherited from their 
ancestors ; it is far too deeply ingrained to admit of speedy 
eradication. From a philosophical point of view there is 
much to be said in its favour. Considering the brevity of 
human life, it does seem an anomaly that most of us should 
live at high pressure during the greater part of our exis- 
tence ; that, during the time when our senses and our minds 
are at their best, we should be obliged to spend most of 
our energy on mechanical work, should have to rush along 
at railway speed without time td* reflect what this life is 
or is not capable of yielding. Viewed from a philosophical 
standpoint, the lives which we Westerns lead — have to 
lead indeed, for the keenness of competition leaves us 
no choice — will not bear comparison with the life of the 
Japanese man of taste and quiet pleasure. Wq grind at 
our professions till either physical weakness or mental 
weariness incapacitates us for the enjoyment of hardly 
earned leisure. 'Fhe faculties of enjo} rnent, like all other 
faculties, are apt to grow atrophied by disuse. And so it 
often happens that even the most successful among us 
having acquired much to retire upon, have nothing to 
retire to : our capacity to enjoy the exhaustless loveliness 
of nature has been irrecoverably lost. The spirit of the 
age forces us to sacrifice life to livliig—xhz end to the 
means. ^Moderation is forbidden to those who would suc- 
ceed. Only those who can bear the longest strain stand 
a chance of rising above mediocrity. Thus amid all our 
bustle, we are conscious that the Japanese view is right; 
that our habitual neglect to cultivate the faculty of enjoy- 
ment, though a result of events and circumstances over 
which we have no control, is calculated to transform us 
into mere machines, warranted capable of being worked so 
long, but condemned to be laid by at last as so much 
useless lumber. Every now and again one of our own 
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philosophers reminds us that man is designed for higher 
enjoyment than he experiences. ^‘That life was given us 
to be enjoyed,” writes one of our modern idealists, “few 
men in their sober senses, not distracted by unendurable 
anguish or rendered morbid by a perverse theology, have 
ever seriously dreamed of doubting. The analogy of the 
lower animals confirms the consciousness. Human infancy 
holds the same language. The brutes that perish, but 
never speculate and the young whose native instincts are 
not yet marred by thought, alike listen to nature, and 
alike are joyous. The earth is sown with pleasures, as the 
heavens are studded with stars — wherever the conditions 
of existence are unsophisticated. Scarcely a scene that is 
not redolent of beauty ;* scarcely a llower that does not 
breathe sweetness. Not one of our senses that, in its 
healthy state, is not an avenue to enjoyment, not one of 
our faculties that it is not a delight to exercise. Provision 
is made for the happiness of every disposition and of every 
taste — the active, the contemplative, the sensuous, the 
ethereal. Provision is made for the happiness of every 
age, for dancing infancy, for glowing youth, for toiling 
manhood, for reposing age.”"'' 

So have thought the Japanese from time immemorial, 
and so they might go on thinking were they content to 
remain isolated. It is the extreme complexity of our lives, 
our craving for conveniences and luxuries never missed 
because never known by the normal Japanese; in a word, 
the conventionality of our lives, that renders incessant toil 
an absolute necessity to us. And Japan will have to follow 
suit in this, as in so many other things. Once having 
entered the comity of Western nations, she will have for 
a while to sacrifice her poetry and romance to the stern 
necessities of the new situation. It is no longer a question 
of choosing the more exalted, the more desirable kind of 
life. She has to determine what kind of life is best 
suited to successful competition with the nations that now 
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control the destinies of the world. Hence the national 
characteristic on which I have been dwelling is under- 
going a process of gradual but sure eradication. For that 
reason I think it worthy of a place among the archives of 
this Society. 

Our analysis of the anti-sordid characteristic of the 
Japanese mind would not be complete without showing its 
connection with chivalry, and without pointing out how it 
affects the conduct of individuals and public bodies in 
modern days. Some of the mental characteristics of 
nations may be called primary, that is, they have been 
prominent ever since the dawn of the history of those 
nations. ‘‘The French of the nineteenth century,” Pro- 
fessor Ribot remarks, “are in fact the Gauls described by 
Caesar. In the ConiDte^itarics, in Strabo, and in Diodorus 
Siculus we find all the essential traits of our national 
character : love of arms, taste for ever} thing that glitters, 
extreme levity of mind, incurable vanity, address, great 
readiness of speech, and disposition to be carried away by 
phrases. There are in Caesar some observations, which 
might have been written yesterday. ‘ The Gauls,’ says he, 
‘ have a love of revolution ; they allow themselves to be led 
by false reports into acts they afterwards regret, and into 
decisions on the most important events ; they are depressed 
by reverses ; they are as ready to go to war without cause 
as they are weak and powerless in the hour of defeat.’ ” 
Unfortunately in the case of the Japanese we have not 
the advantage of being able to compare observations made 
by an intelligent foreigner more than eighteen hundred 
years ago with what we see to-day ; but we may safely 
say that as far back as history carries us contempt for the 
business of mere money-making was a prominent charac- 
teristic of the Japanese people. There is hardly an 
authentic tale of any length that does not furnish facts 
proving this. The merchant, the usurer, the middleman, 
weie regarded as the pariahs of ancient Japanese society, 
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to the level of whose life the noble samurai would rather 
die than descend. An age of chivalry has always produced 
this feeling: but not in every country has the sentiment 
shown the same tenacity as in Japan. The prosperous 
days of chivaliy may be said to have closed with the 
accession to supreme power of the first Tokugawa Shogun. 
Yet thenceforth, during two hundred and fifty years, the 
old spirit lived on, despite a perpetual dearth of events 
calculated to preserve it. And to a large extent it has 
even withstood the influences in operation during the 
past twenty years. 

Associated with this absence of sordidness are some 
noble traits : a keen sense of honour ; great independence ; 
extreme generosity and unselfishness ; a taste for simplicity 
of living: love of espousing the cause of the weak and 
the oppressed — virtues to all of which in the case of the 
vast majority we fear we shall have to say avc atqne 
vale. For as the spirit of commerce and the thirst for 
gain become more and more prevalent, such virtues in- 
evitably grow more and more rare. Happily we still 
encounter instances where the display of these traits is 
conspicuous. The spirit of independence among a cer- 
tain class of Japanese is as strong as ever. Numerous 
are the instances in which it leads men to throw up 
lucrative posts rather than further policies of which they 
disapprove. In fact we may go so far as to sa}’ that 
there is no virtue more highly esteemed in Japan to-day 
than the absence of servility. A man may have serious 
defects and still be immensely popular if he will show 
himself independent. But like other virtuous traits, this 
characteristic is apt to develop into a vice. When 
carried to excess it becomes the source of endless 
dissension, and leads to the foimation of innumerable 
cliques and cabals. The disintegration that Japanese 
political parties have undergone of late 3’ears owing to 
the undue prevalence of this spirit has been such as to 
render successful coopeiation a tasl; of almost insuperable 
dirticultw 
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It should not be forgotten that the contempt which the 
Japanese gentleman feels for mere money-making finds a 
parallel to some extent in the aversion with which our 
country and town gentry in England, to say nothing 
of our nobility, regard the tradesman who has retired 
on a fortune. But with us contempt is aroused not so 
much by the occupation by means of which money is 
made as by the vulgarity and pompous display too often 
accompanying its expenditure. 

Let us pass now to notice another mental characteristic ; 
which, though partly derived from the trait just considered, 
has other sources as well. I refer to the levijty which 
the Japanese display on occasions when a foreigner would 
be grave and concerned. They bear great pecuniary 
losses and sore bereavements with an equanimity that 
is astounding. Where money is concerned the general 
feeling in reference to it, as described above, accounts 
for the unconcern with which its loss is borne. But 
since the Japanese are by no means lacking in domestic 
affection, how is it that to us foreigners they appear so 
stoical when the death of near relatives takes place ? 
Various views on this subject have been held by students 
of Japanese psychology. Some maintain that such levity 
in the presence of bereavement is only apparent ; that the 
Japanese feel quite as keenly as we do under reverses, 
but that they consider it a breach of good manners to be 
demonstrative on such occasions ; in fact, that it is deemed 
a proof of great strength of mind and character to no able 
to suppress emotion and show a calm front at times when 
there is strong temptation to give way. Those who hold 
this view maintain that there is a marked difference in 
the manner in which men and women bear misfortune 
in Japan. Among the latter the display of feeling is quite 
as violent as that of their Western sisters when similarly 
circumstanced. But the men have inherited from their 
warrior ancestors power to control the strongest emotions. 
Such a power was not one of their original endowments, 
but w^as developed by centuries of training; and according 
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to this view the stolidity of the Japanese savours more of 
the nature of etiquette than of actual lack of emotional 
feeling. Others there are who maintain that the levity 
and unconcern so noticeable in the Japanese is real and 
deep-seated ; and that it is the result of the fatalism and 
scepticism which form so prominent a feature of Japan- 
ese thought. The sJiikafa-ga-nar'' feeling, these critics 
affirm, permeates everything, and reconciles the Japanese 
to events that would cause Westerns the gravest con- 
cern. Moreover, say they, the Japanese, having no 
belief in a hereafter, look upon death with sang froicL 
Did they, in common with Christians believe death to 
be but the entrance to another existence, the close of 
life would be regarded by them in quite a different 
light. 

These considerations, though doubtless they have some- 
thing to do with the characteristic we are considering, 
do not seem to us to wholly account for it. The fact is 
that the tastes, education, and whole life of the Japanese 
tend to produce light-heartedness, and conspire to prevent 
their taking to heart events which Westerns feel keenly. 
In the first place, they have cultivated a most intense 
enjoyment of nature. No people revel in a fine spring or 
autumn day more than the Japanese. Over many Western 
minds a gloomy theology and a philosophy that scrutinises 
closely the darker aspects of human existence have cast 
a deep shadow. To such influences the Japanese are as 
a nation entire strangers. The teaching of religionists 
about a future life possesses little interest for them ; no 
fear of future retribution interferes with their festive mirth. 
Their speculation has never gone very deep. They have 
not reached the strata of stern facts on which our best 
poets and our best prose writers are wont to dwell. Dr. 
Newman’s lines : 

Dim is the philosophic flame 
“ By thoughts severe unfed,” 


Lit. “ there is no help for it.’’ 
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understood in a wider sense than their author designed 
them to bear, well describe the habitual seriousness of 
our western minds. The groaning of creation, the dis- 
appointed hopes, the melancholy evanescence of all the 
best of things — these and similar sad features of human 
existence have forced themselves imperatively on our 
attention. But the Japanese are in a state of happy 
unconsciousness as regards the gloomy aspects of life, and 
hence are able to enjoy to the full the world’s sunshine. 
How long it is possible for them to retain this childlike 
simplicity amid the numerous influences now working in 
their midst, we cannot pretend to say. Being an extre- 
mely imitative people, it is not improbable that in a few 
centuries they will be as grave as we. 

An alleged characteristic which calls for a short notice ; 
is fickleness. The impression which the Japanese have 
left on a large number of observant foreigners is that 
they are fond of new things, that they love change for 
change’s sake. An American observer remarked not long 
ago that there is nothing fixed in Japan but change. That 
this is a mental characteristic of the Japanese as we know 
them to day 1 have no doubt ; but the question is ; how 
far is it the result of recent events, and how far is it an 
original trait of national character ? I am inclined to 
think that this peculiarity is accidental, not inherent. For 
centuries prior to the revolution, the Japanese in all 
essential respects steadfastly adhered to one mode of life, 
to one way of thinking. There was no lack of perma- 
nence in their laws, institutions, and pursuits in the days 
of their isolation. They borrowed much from China, 
but they assimilated what they borrowed with great per- 
sistency of character. In modern times they have found 
themselves suddenly introduced to an entirely new world ; 
if would be perhaps more correct to say, to several new 
worlds. Their attention has been attracted by such a 
multitude of things apparently far superior to any thing 
they already possess that they have found great difficulty 
in making a judicious selection. Thus the changes sue- 
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ceeding each other so rapidly and in so many directions 
in this country have not, in my opinion, been usually 
dictated by mere fickleness, but have resulted from the 
wish to prove all things with the view of eventually 
holding fast that which is good. Naturally great difficulty 
has been felt in adapting foreign sj'stems and institutions 
to local conditions. Hence when success has not been 
attained by one method, another has been tried. In 
endeavouring to decide on what are and what are not 
national traits, it is hardly fair to take events that have 
transpired during a period of transition and under extra- 
ordinary circumstcinces as evidence of permanent mental 
characteristics. In my opinion, therefore, it is premature 
to say that fickleness is a permanent trait of Japanese 
national character. 

A back number'- of the Journal of the Japanese Edu- 
cation Society contains an extremely interesting paper 
from the pen of Mr. Nose on -the subject which we arc now 
discussing. Though I do not in every case agree with 
the conclusions at which IMr. Nose arrives, I w’elcome 
the paper for the sake of the facts it contains, and think 
it worth}' of being reproduced in summary here. As a 
statement of Japanese national characteristics as they 
appear to a native well acquainted with Western thought, 
it has a special value of its own. 

After remarking that every nation has distinctive charac- 
teristics, produced by its soil, climate, history, and tradi- 
tional customs — manifesting themselves in physical and 
mental peculi^irities, in difierent modes of dress, in difierent 
diet, and great discrepancy of taste — Mr. Nose observes 
that it is desirable that every country should endeavour 
to preserve intact, as far as possible, its peculiarities, its 
national individuality ; since it is for its possession of ele- 
ments of character not found in the same degree in other 
nations that it will gain the respect and deference of 
foreign countries. Independent development of national 
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characteristics and powers is what elicits the admiration 
of neighbouring countries. The principal national virtues 
of the Japanese, according to Mr. Nose, are loyalty, filial 
piety, benevolence, chastity, and personal cleanliness. He 
maintains that the contention of some writers that these 
virtues were originally derived from China or India is not 
warranted by facts. Though the terms now in use to 
express them are in many instances Chinese in origin, the 
virtues themselves are national heirlooms. Had there 
"been no national virtues prior to the spread of Buddhism 
and Confucianism in this country, the writer contends, 
it would have been impossible for the nation to main- 
tain its independence. For twelve or thirteen hundred 
years, says Mr. Nose, with the exception of disturbances 
among the Ainos, there was no rebellion against the esta- 
blished authority, and in those early times emperors with 
but few attendants frequently travelled long distances with 
perfect safety. This the writer attributes to the loyalty of 
the people. It was a long time even after the arrival of 
Buddhism and Confucianism before those creeds gained 
any influence over the lower orders ; and even after their 
tenets had been studied and adopted by a large portion of 
the educated, the latter had a code of honour known as 
memhokn^ which was quite distinct from the teachings of 
foreign creeds, and the due observance of which often cost 
them their lives. Under the Tokugawa regime the Chinese 
classics were diligently studied, but more for the sake of 
their general teaching on politics than as furnishing a 
standard of morals. For the latter, Mr. Nose maintains, 
the Japanese invariably fell back on their national senti- 
ment, on the moral instincts they had inherited from their 
forefathers. Mr. Nose adds that even those who were 
best acquainted with Confucianism never regarded its 
moral precepts with anything like t;he veneration which the 
Christian feels for the teaching of the Bible. 

The writer next proceeds to define more precisely what 
he conceives to be the purely national elements of Japanese 
virtue. These, he says, are extreme aversion to disgrace, 
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and a high regard for unspotted honour, loyalty to supe- 
riors, dutiful feelings towards parents, straightforwardness, 
cleanliness, and chastity. In other countries,” observes 
Mr. Nose, “ethical terms are derived from sacred writings; 
the terms in vogue in China come from the classics ; those 
of Europe from the Bible ; those of India and Turkey from 
the Koran or Buddhist scriptures ; but in Japan the words 
which are best known as expressive of moral states, ac- 
tions and feelings are, with few exceptions, purely native, 
and have no connection with any religions creed whatever.” 
Mr. Nose gives the following twelve specimens of words 
not derived from Chinese classical literature and yet ex- 
pressing moral :—ai-siunann (inexcusable, improper, 

wrong); mernbokn-nai (ashamed, crest-fallen); fa-todoki- 
semban (audacious, insolent) ; niottai-nai (wrong, improper); 
kinodokii (concern for others, regret); appare (splendid, 
admirable); furachi (unprincipled, lawless, wicked); kawai 
(lovable, dear, pretty); (quiet, obedient, meek); 

7nuri-no-nai reasonable, right) ; (wicked or 

immoral conduct) ; taisetsu shigokn (of the greatest conse- 
quence, of the highest value) ; ikiji (obstinacy, an unyielding 
temper) ; rltsiigisJia (an upright, straightforward person) ; 
buchoho (ignorant, awkward, bungling) ; kuchloshii (a thing 
to be deplored or regretted). 

This list it, will be perceived, contains words derived 
from China, but such terms are mere adaptations, in IMr. 
Nose’s opinion. His argument here is far from con- 
vincing. It would have been better had he excluded from 
his list all Chinese words. There would be no surer way 
of finding out what precisely were the ethical notions of 
the ancient Japanese than by making an exhaustive list 
of all the moral terms in use prior to the introduction 
of writing. This could be done by a careful examination 
of the Kojiki and the book of poems known as the 
“ Collection of a myriad Leaves.” This latter work was 
published in the middle of the eighth century, and it 
embodies the most ancient forms of speech. IMr. Nose 
contends that the above terms refer to no standared 
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of right and wrong outside the minds of the people who 
use them ; that when, for instance, an ancient Japanese 
uttered the word sumanu^ he did not employ it in the 
sense of our word “ unchristian,” nor did he refer to a 
standard set up by individuals like Confucius or Mencius. 
He spoke and thought of impropriety in the abstract, in 
the nature of the action of which this quality was pre* 
dicated ; and when he spoke of himself as menihokiniai^ 
the standard of conduct which rendered him crestfallen 
was a purely national one, and had nor eference what- 
ever to a supposed divine revelation. Mr. Nose asserts 
that the feelings of ancient Japanese on such matters 
were well expressed by Sugawara Michizane when he 
wrote. 


“ Kokoro dani 

Makoto no inichi ni 
Kanainaha^ 

luorazu totemo 
Kami ya mamoran ,'' — 

“As long as the heart is in harmony with truth, even 
though there be no praying, God will protect.” 

For the chastity of her women, for the loyalty and 
bravery of her great heroes, for the moral obligations which 
even the most uneducated of her sons feel themselves 
under, Japan, Mr. Nose affirms, is indebted to no religious 
creed, but to those inherent moral sentiments that have 
characterised her people ever since they have been a nation. 
lit proceeds to show that though the terms for many of 
her virtues now in use are Chinese in origin, the qualities 
denoted by such terms are purely native. And he main- 
tains that the loyalty of her sons and the chastity of her 
women are at once distinct and superior to anything found 
in China. The objection to second marriages, which was 
so strongly felt by the Japanese women of former days; 
the native disregard of death when obligations had to be 
fulfilled, which was so conspicuous in the men — all this 
the writer contends finds no parallel in Chinese morals. 
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Mr. Nose admits that the ambition to die honourably 
rather than live in disgrace was in Japan in excess of 
what is desirable; but nevertheless contends that as an 
exhibition of strength of moral purpose it was very remark- 
able, and adds that the determination which enabled men 
to die without regret when duty demanded the sacrifice 
of their lives, would, had it been rightly directed, have 
sufficed to enable them to bear the shame to which they 
were exposed and to commence afresh life’s battle. He 
thinks that the fundamental difference between Japanese 
and foreign mental characteristics is in the value put upon 
life. He admits that the fortitude which enables a man 
to survive disgrace and attempt to regain his lost reputa- 
tion is of a higher order than that which nerves and 
sustains him in the hour of self-destruction, and hence 
that the foreign view is preferable to that of the ancient 
Japanese. 

Mr. Nose passes on to discuss the vendetta. He does 
not attempt to deny that this practice received the moral 
sanction of the nation for many centuries. But this, he 
says, w’as owing to the imperfection of the laws of those 
times. The justice which should have been administered 
by the State was dispensed by private individuals. But 
the desire to punish the wicked and to avenge the death 
of relatives was in itself highly virtuous. After the manner 
of most Japanese writers on this subject, Mr. Nose dwells 
on the loyalty to the throne manifested in Japan as some- 
thing entirely unique. 

Mr. Nose, at the conclusion of his paper, laments that 
there are at present so many signs of deterioration in the 
moral feelings of the Japanese, and points out that upon 
the increased cultivation of these depends the future 
prosperity of the empire. He remarks that the old disre- 
gard of death, the willingness to sacrifice life to the 
country’s honour, is occasionally seen now-a-days, but that 
it no longer gains the respect of the nation, owing to the 
ignorance and bigotry vdth which it is associated. !^Ir. 
Nose maintains that it is quite possible to find all that is 
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required in the way of an ethical standard in the hereditary 
moral sentiments of the nation, and thinks that if these 
sentiments be nurtured in the family and the school, a 
t3’pe of character inferior to none of those said to be 
the result of religious teaching in the West will certainly 
be produced. 

Mr. Nose, in a work entitled Kioikn-gakii, treats the 
subject of Japanese mental characteristics at still greater 
length. His point of view is that of an educationalist, but 
the conclusions which he reaches are of deep interest to the 
student of Japanese psychology. The following brief 
summary of his views taken from a notice of the work 
which I prepared for the Japan Mail some time ago 
I think worth inserting in this paper. 

The temperature, the climate, the physical characteristics 
of the country, the fertility of the soil — these are all con- 
ducive to high development. But unfortunately, for the 
three hundred years that preceded the era/*' the bene- 

ficent efiects of these physical influences were counteracted 
by the baneful nature of the social and individual agencies 
at work. Mr. Nose maintains that it was haidly possible 
to find an atmosphere less congenial to mental develop- 
ment than that which existed under the grinding despotism 
of the Tokugawa Shoguns. All forms of original thought, 
all attempts to encourage independent investigation, were 
suspected and suppressed. He ‘is of opinion that it will 
take some generations to eradicate the evil efiects of the 
social influences of old Japan. They are still to be traced 
in the fundamental ideas of the agriculturalist and the 
mechanic ; they account for his lack of enterprise, and for 
the fatalistic manner in which he clings to his environment, 
as though it were unalterable. Not less are the effects of 
these influences manifested in the lives and thoughts of the 
learned classes of society. With the majority learning is 
no more than a pastime. It is pursued with no practical 
end in view, and is valued more as a polite accomplishment 
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than as an organ of enlightenment and a means of amelio- 
rating the condition of suffering humanity. The mental 
qualities which, according to Mr. Nose, need most cultiva- 
tion in Japan are tenacity and stability of purpose, and 
a determination to bring to a consummation that which 
has once been commenced. 

As I have already observed, I am not prepared to 
endorse Mr. Nose’s views. I think that his main con- 
tention that the fundamental ethical notions of the Japan- 
ese were not derived from China is incontrovertible. But 
the native origin of the ethical ideas of the Japanese is 
not to be elevated to the rank of a distinguishing national 
characteristic. When Mr. Nose tells us that the terms in 
vogue in China came from the Classics ; those of Europe 
from the Bible; those of India and Turkey from the Koran 
or Buddhist Scriptures, but that in Japan the words which 
are best known as expressive of moral states, actions and 
feelings are, with few exceptions, purely native, and have 
no connection with any religious creed whatever, he 
confuses two distinct things, namely ethical notions and 
the language in which those notions are expressed. It is 
no distinguishing mark of Japan that she had a stock of 
moral ideas long before she came into contact with a 
foreign civilization. Nobody imagines that the Bible, the 
Koran or the Buddhist scriptures could be rendered into 
the language of a people utterly devoid of all moral 
notions. The thoughts, in however vague and indefinite 
a form, must have been present in the minds of the people 
whom these sacred books have furnished with terms. 
But this does not make the obligation we are under to 
the writers of the books anything the less. And the same 
may be said of Japan, We think that Mr. Nose under-es- 
timates the influence which Confucianism and Buddhism 
have exercised in giving shape and definiteness to the 
ethical creed of the Japanese as we find it in their best 
books. The list of what he deems adopted terms might 
be confronted with a still fuller list of purely Chinese 
terms. Japanese ethics owes much to China. Had the 
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native system been allowed to develop itself unaided by 
foreign thought, it would to-day be no less meagre and 
effete than the Shinto creed. 

What I have said about the lack of peculiarity in the 
ethical language used by ancient Japanese applies to the 
notions themselves as stated by Mr. Nose. Nations have 
distinguishing marks, doubtless, but they do not consist of 
discrepancies in fundamental moral notions. What Mr. 
Nose designates the principal national virtues of the Japan- 
ese : loyalty, filial piety, benevolence, chastity, and personal 
cleanliness are virtues possessed by all nations who pretend 
to any kind of civilisation. These qualities are not then to 
be reckoned as distinctly national virtues. The regard 
in which the Japanese hold the person of their Sovereign is 
supposed by Mr. Nose and a crowd of other writers to be 
unique. But we all know that extreme veneration for 
sovereignty is a universal characteristic of nations in the 
earlier stages of their development. 

While valuing many of the facts with which Mr. Nose 
furnishes us, we think that the inferences which be draws 
from them are by no means warranted. 

I have done no more than trace the outlines of a great 
and interesting subject ; confining myself for the most 
part to jotting down the results of my own observations, 
extended over many years. I may return to the discus- 
sion on a future occasion. It would be interesting to know 
how far the views expressed in this paper are shaied by 
other foreign students. I say foreign students, as it is 
of course plain that distinguishing marks of nationality 
must be more discernible to a foreigner than to a native, 
on the principle that to few is it given to see themselves 
as others see them. 

I have purposely omitted from this paper the notice 
of some traits to which my attention has been frequently 
called by foreign observers, for the reason that I have my 
doubts whether the number of cases in which such 
characteristics are displayed is sufficiently large and suffici- 
ently typical to wairant my including them in a list of 
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distinctively national traits. As I observed at the outset, 
the subject is one that requires very delicate handling and 
one in which, perhaps, it is impossible to do more than 
arrive at an approximately correct opinion. Nevertheless 
I think it worthy of the attention of this Society, and 
trust that, since it is a topic on which all old residents 
must have formed- some definite notions, this paper may 
induce such to give the Society and the public the benefit 
of their observations. 
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I. PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 


The character and career of Dr. Duane B. Simmons, the 
author of these Notes, are too well known to residents of 
Japan to need any preliminary notice. For the benefit of 
others, however, it will be necessary, before referring to the 
Notes themselves, to speak brietiy of the personality of 
their author. 

Dr. Simmons was a native of Glens Falls, New York, 
and was born about 1834. He began his medical education 
in 1852, studying in his native town with Dr. AI. S. 
Littlefield. He then spent two years attending medical 
lectures in Albany, and in 1854 went to New York, where 
he graduated, in 1855, at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. The next year he served as Assistant Surgeon 
at King’s County Hospital, and the year 1S56 was spent 
in medical studies at Paris and in travel on the Continent. 
On his return he settled in Williamsburgh, New York, to 
follow his profession ; but in 1859, feeling (as his diary 
says) that his sphere was too limited for his temperament, 
he accepted an offer to accompany as surgeon a missionary 
body sent out by the Dutch Reformed Church of New York. 
From November 2, 1859, when he landed in Kanagawa, he 
made his home in Japan, practising his profession and 
becoming undoubtedly the most eminent physician in 
the country, and perhaps (among the Japanese, ceitainly) 
of all foreigners the one whose name was best known. 
During an absence of a year or so, m 1862-3, took the 
opportunity to continue his medical studies in Berlin, 
under Virchow and von Graefe. In 1869 he was ofiere 4 
the directorship of the Imperial Medical School and 
Hospital, then newly established in Tokyo, but for some 
reason it was declined. Not long afterwards he establish- 
ed the Juzen Hospital in Yokohama; and the instruction 
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which he oftered to voluntary classes of Japanese practi- 
tioners was of lasting benefit to the cause of medical 
education here. In addition to the duties of this post, he 
filled the positions of Sanitary Advisei to the Provincial 
Government, Sanitary Inspector of the Port, Surgeon to 
the Police Hospital, and Chairman of the Foreign Board 
of Health. In 1877 cholera was under his direction 
treated for the first time in Japan with the methods of 
modern sanitary science. In iSSi his health broke down, 
and he returned to America. But after a few years' 
absence his love for Japan proved irresistible, and he 
returned to its shores, with his mother, in 1887, his plan 
then being to spend the best part of his time in the study 
of Japanese social institutions during the feudal period. 
With this object he began, with some system, to seek 
information from the scores of educated Japanese whom he 
counted among his friends, to have books translated, and 
to make copious notes upon a wide range of subjects. At 
the end of 188S, however, aggravated symptoms appeared 
of Bright’s disease, which had long threatened him. He 
began with new vigor to arrange the materials he had been 
collecting, but it was now too late, and in Februaiy, 1S89, 
he passed away. 

Among the Japanese his friends could be numbered by 
the hundred, — cabinet ministers, government officials, 
doctors, priests, scholars, local officials, farmers, mer- 
chants, rich and poor, old and young. His travels in the 
interior made him known everywhere among the people, 
and his medical services, usually gratuitous, caused him to 
be remembered by them. It has been said that there was 
hardly a village in Japan where he did not have a friend or 
an acquaintance. 

He was loved by the Japanese who knew him as no other 
foreigner in Japan, with perhaps one or two exceptions, 
ever has been. It was the earnest request of his Japanese 
friends, after his death, that they alone ‘might have the 
privilege of following his body, as it was carried from his 
house in Tokyo to the railway station; and the hundreds 
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who joined the procession formed a gathering of eminent 
men in all departments of life such as probably never 
occurred before in the capital. 

During his twenty-five years’ residence he was continu- 
ally making inquiries and absorbing information. IIis 
sympathy had the widest range, and his queries embraced 
innumerable subjects, from dalmyo to beggars, from games 
and festivals to crime and immorality. In later years 
it would seem that his chief interest lay in the direction of 
land tenure and local institutions, which form the principal 
subjects of the Notes here collected. His reading on those 
topics was, perhaps necessarily, not extensive, and his 
eagerness to explore each new subject that opened before 
him resulted continually in unfinished work which lacked 
the scientific value that it might easily have had. He had 
the enthusiasm for facts as facts which characterizes the 
true scientist, and it seems to have been an excess of 
the same quality which has deprived his study of the 
stability and coherency that it should have had. He 
himself recognized the direction of his failing. Duiing 
his last year or two, he often expressed a hope that some 
younger man, some one with a fresher acquaintance with 
modern science and with a capacity for systematization, 
would come across his path and would share his labors, 
moulding into form the material, written and unwiitten, 
which he had collected, and carrying out the unfinished 
investigations which he had begun. Undoubtedly this 
was exactly his need ; and undoubtedly, through his failure 
to meet with such good fortune, science has lost irretriev- 
ably, The man was unique, and his opportunities were 
unique, and the portion of knowledge which is contained in 
these Notes and in his still unpublished manuscripts, is, 
like the unsubmerged peak of an iceberg, but a small 
portion of what might have been secured for science. 

Of the special opportunities which he had for observing 
and investigating, he himself writes as follows : “ The 

social and domestic condition of a people can only be 
studied by a long life among them and by actual residence 
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for a longer or shorter time in some of their representative 
households. My long residence in Japan afforded me 
frequent opportunities for doing this. My knowledge of 
the language and my profession of physician brought me 
on these occasions into the most confidential relations, dis- 
arming suspicion, relieving from restraint, and thus enabling 
me to arrive at facts and conclusions which under less 
favorable circumstances would have been sure to be marred 
by exaggerations on the one hand and by concealment on 
the other. One of the most remarkable features in the 
rapid development of progress in Japan was the eagerness 
with which all classes and more especially the higher and 
educated sought the advice and aid of foreign physicians. 
For many years in charge of one of the largest hospitals, 
my opportunities for becoming familiar with all classes of 
the people were exceptional. Certain families were in the 
habit of coming long distances almost every summer to 
my Hospital and of taking rooms and living in it as if at 
a sanitarium. With many of them I formed lasting 
relations of friendship, and was frequently invited to come 
to their homes and stay as long as my convenience and 
inclinations dictated. Some of these invitations were 
gladly accepted from time to time. Whenever journeying 
in the country I constantly met old familiar faces of whose 
whereabouts I had had no knowledge. My arrival in a 
village, especially if I remained all night, was sure to be 
the occasion of a general reception from old patients and 
their friends, partly complimentary and partly to obtain my 
medical advice. Among them most conspicuous would 
be the village doctors. Some of them had been my 
students ; others had on various occasions brought their 
difficult cases to me for consultation. In this manner 
I became acquainted with the domestic and social life of 
the rural population and the large landed proprietors. 

“ Much in the same manner I was brought in contact 
with the higher and ruling classes. As one of two or 
three pioneers of western medical science, the gates of 
feudal lords were thrown open to me, — gates which had 
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ever been closed against the foreigner, and within which 
all was deep mystery to those who came here from the 
western world during the centuries of Japanese national 
hermitage. By frequent visits to these families, I was 
enabled to see and study the social life of old Japan in 
places where the customs and usages of centuries past 
were preserved in all their purity. The opportunity was 
well timed, for already there had begun to appear the signs 
of a civil strife resulting ultimately in overthrow and 
destruction so sudden and so thorough that at this date 
only a trace remains of the pomp and circumstance of 
feudal pride,” 

Of the passing away of the old customs and of the 
necessity for a diligent and speedy use of fast disappearing 
opportunities, he says: “Some of the most attractive 
subjects to the student, the organization of society, the 
institutions of the family, and especially the system of 
rural government forming the whole superstructure on 
which the nation was built, have in Japan up to this time 
been comparatively little studied by foreigners. This is 
chiefly due, first, to the difficulty of investigating without a 
good knowledge of the language, and, secondly, to the 
want of opportunities, by close relationship with the people, 
to appreciate the spirit as well as the form of their institu- 
tions, But the subject of the laws and customs of old 
Japan is fast becoming a matter of history only. Since the 
abolition of feudalism in 1871 and the restoration of the 
Mikado to power, great and marvellous changes have been 
going on in the social and political condition of the country. 
The historic oriental forms of social life and government 
are being as fast as possible remodeled on western princi- 
ples, and if the present rate of change continues, the time 
is not far distant when the main features will have disap- 
peared or will have become so modified by mixtuie with 
westein ideas and methods that it will be difficult to 
separate the old from the new. Already there is a 
younger generation ignorant of most of the customs charac- 
teristic of the feudal and rural life of old Japan. Not even 
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the names of the books from which chiefly I have drawn 
my information are known to the younger educated Japan- 
ese. Their contents are known to but few of even the 
older Japanese. Many of the written laws especially, and 
the records of the customs on which they were based, were 
till the fall of feudalism preserved in manuscript form only, 
and of these manuscripts numbers are now to be found 
only after much search in old booths or junk shops where 
they are held at a value little more than that of waste 
paper. Even though these may be rescued and preserved 
for the use of future students of Japanese history their 
extreme brevity and simplicity will fail to convey the spirit 
of the institutions and customs of the times to which 
they refer. The present day therefore is one of great 
importance in researches of the kind. Now the living 
representatives of the past times may be reached ; now the 
opportunity exists for personal inquiry from those who 
w’ere not only familiar with the laws and customs of those 
times but who were, as officials, the only possessors of the 
manuscripts containing the records, laws, and decisions. 
Some of these persons I am fortunate enough to number 
among my friends, but their gray hairs and tottering steps 
warn me that no time is to be lost if this source of 
information is to be utilized. In addition to this, the fact 
that I am one of a dozen at most of living foreigners who 
have been actual observers of the forms of society and 
government in old Japan makes me feel still more the im- 
portance of pushing on with the work which I have under- 
taken. In what I write I shall not pretend to have ex- 
hausted the subject, but shall aim only to give a brief 
outline of it in a connected form as a basis for farther and 
more extended observation by myself and other more able 
students.”^ 


I. The author of the Chiho Scido-tsfi says : “All intelligent people 
regret keenly the sweeping away of ancient customs that ensued after 
the Meiji Restoration. Good or bad, they were all included, on the 
score of being opposed to free institutions. There were numerous 
customs which performed an important service in preserving social 
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He felt a natural satisfaction in the fact that he was the 
first to study these phenomena of local institutions atid to 
bring to light facts of such interest and importance to 
science. “ As showing the great importance and value to 
the student of anthropology of the Village Communities 
wherever they are still living institutions, Sir Henry Maine 
remarks in his ‘Village Communities;’ ‘For many years 
the discovery and recognition of the existence of the Village 
Communities of India has ranked among the greatest 
achievements of the Anglo-Indian Government.’ I must 
admit, therefore, that it was with no small degree of satis- 
faction that I discovered, now some years ago, the Village 
Communities of Sir Henry Maine to exist in Japan, I say 
‘ discovered,’ because I am not aware that they had been 
recognized by any previous observer. Be this as it ma}^ it 
matters little to me, as long as I have at last the leisure and 
the opportunity for their study.” This was written shortly 
before his death. While it is necessary to refuse assent 
to the exactness of the parallel here predicated between 
the Japanese community and those sketched by Sir Henry 
Maine, it is perhaps not an exaggeration to say that the 
study of the Japanese Village Community approaches if 
not equals in scientific impoitance that of any other such 
communities outside of Western Europe. 

It is unnecessary to speak here of the circumstances 
under which his manuscript came into the hands of the 

order, but these were carried away in the general inundation, side by 
side with the really pernicious institutions. Among the former were 
the observances in regard to the common meadow and forest land. 
These, before the Restoration, were public property of tnuray han, etc., 
and were preserved from destruction by salutary regulations. But after 
that great event the authority of the old rules was weakened, and evil 
consequences followed. Now that the hand of control was loosed, 
people began to act as their wish dictated. Before long the subdivision 
of commons, even their sale, came to pass. It is much to be lamented 
that at the present time little or no trace of the old law on this subject 
can be found. Here and there, in vuira lying in mountainous districts, 
some traces remain, for the people of the mountains are con serv alive in 
their nature, and are not ready to suffer sudden changes in their old 
customs.” 
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editor, except to say that it was by the kind permission 
of those who had the authority to dispose of it. A few 
words, however, must be said about the material for the 
Notes. The manuscript left by Dr. Simmons included 
nearly one hundred notebooks and packages of loose papers, 
containing memoranda, jottings, extended notes, half-begun 
articles, plans for books and essays, etc. etc., covering 
scores of topics, and utterly without index or arrangement. 
It was necessary to find out what portions of this material 
were homogeneous, and then to extract and arrange 
selected passages, and to attempt to put them in a form fit 
for publication. One result of this condition of things was 
that the material going to make up these Notes was found 
scattered in perhaps a thousand separate passages, now 
woven into continuous text, and that the editor has been 
obliged to take the responsibility of arranging this material, 
of correcting hastily written passages, of amplifying memo- 
randa, and of condensing the frequently occurring repeti- 
tions. The hasty and unfinished nature of the writing 
made this in most cases a necessity. It was thought better 
that the reader’s attention should, if possible, not be dis- 
tracted by formal inadequacies which the author, had he 
lived, would never have allowed to remain. For the sake 
of presenting the individuality of the author as closely as 
possible, much has been retained the form of w’hich did not 
commend itself to the editor personally. On the other 
hand, perhaps one third of the w'hole material is in the 
language of the editor ; though for the sake of the ciedit of 
the author it is to be regretted that it was impossible clearly 
to distinguish those passages for the wording of which the 
editor alone is responsible. Another consequence of the 
chaotic condition of the papers is that it is out of the ques- 
tion to make certain distinctions bearing on the scientific 
value of the statements made, (i) It was impossible, in all 
but a few' minor instances, to assign dates to passages ; that 
is, to ascertain whether they represented the earlier or the 
later view’s of the author. (2) It was next to impossible to 
determine whether a given passage was based on observa- 
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tion, on the translation of a book, or on statements by 
Japanese friends, and, in the last case, to determine the 
source of the statements. This drawback is of the less 
consequence, however, for this reason. On the subject of 
local institutions and land tenure, Dr. Simmons’ customary 
informant (other than his provincial friends, ex-officials, 
etc.) was a Japanese scholar, Otomo Rokujiro by name, 
occupying a high place, though not the highest, as a 
student of those subjects. This scholar (whom he calls 
my teacher in some passages) gave him the full benefit 
of his researches and attainments. The largest part of 
these Notes may be taken as based on the authorit}" of Mr. 
Otomo, or of Japanese books translated by him for Dr. 
Simmons and therefore stamped with his authority. !Mr. 
Otomo died a few' months before the author of these Notes, 
and w'e are unfortunately left without the light w'hich he 
could throw on the sources of information in detail. iMr. 
Fukuzawa, who lent Dr. Simmons a number of Japanese 
books and shaied his interest in the subject, had no direct 
companionship in his studies, and can give no help on this 
point. (3) IMany obscurities remain, w'hich no collation 
of passages and no effort at inference can dissipate. These 
must be accepted as inevitable. 

The Japanese w'orks on which Dr. Simmons seems to 
have drawn most largely W'ere tw'O ; i) J-lkata Hanrei- 
rokit (collection of proMncial regulations), a w'ork con- 
taining a great deal of miscellaneous information on the 
subject of local rural institutions. Written at some 
unascertained time by (hshi Ijin'o, a scholar of some 
standing and a local official of Takasaki Han^ w’ho died 
about 1794, it w'as first brought to light about 1840, wdien 
Mizuno Tadakuni, a feudal noble, made an effort to 
collect rare and valuable books. A scholar named 
Tojo Ko (using the nom de plume of Kintai) formed the 
intention of revising and completing it, but political 
imprisonment interfered wdth his purpose and it was not 
carried out until 1871, when the completed w’ork W'as 
published in twenty small volumes. It is probably the 
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best known book on the subject, and the amount of original 
material which it contains makes it particularly valuable. 2) 
yikata Ochiho-sJul (collection of fallen rice-ears in the 
provinces), an anonymous collection of notes on land 
tenure and local institutions, written about 1799. 

From one point of view these Notes have the highest 
importance. They mark the first step in the study of 
local institutions in old Japan, and they have opened the 
way for more extended study. They are largely the results 
of investigation made on the spot and under specially 
favorable opportunities, and may be taken to represent, in 
any given instance, the actual practice among the people, 
rather than the theoretical rule. From another point of 
view the value of a large portion of them is but temporary 
and their authority only provisional ; for later students will 
be able to consult much better written authorities, to reach 
wider conclusions, and to construct sounder theories. In 
any case we must be deeply grateful for the enthusiastic 
spirit and the sympathetic observation which has given 
us this valuable nucleus and has made us aware of the 
richness of the field of investigation. 

The foot-notes are invariably those of the editor. The 
Japanese authorities there cited are as follows : i. The 
Chiho Seido-tsa^ an account of the local government 
system of old Japan, in two volumes, written about 1878. 
The author is said to have been a Mr. Murata, of the 
Genrodn (Senate) ; the copy used for reference was in 
manuscript, and is the only one known to the editor ; 

2. The Sendai Han Gun'Shi-son~ch6 Seido-ko^ a manu- 
script account of local government in the fief of Sendai, 
written within recent years by officers ot the new province 
of Miyagi (which contains the town of Sendai), under the 
direction of Mr. Yamada : 3. The Yamato Hansel, a 

manuscript volume, copied from a manuscript now at the > 
Nara Gun-yakusho (office of Nara county), giving a short 
account of the local institutions in the old province of 
Yamato. The authors were certain officials of the Gun- 
yakusho : 4. The Den-yen Jikata Kigen, an account of 
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the origin and history of various institutions connected 
with land tenure ; written by I^Ir. Asakawa Teigo, and 
existing only in manuscript: 5. The Dai Xihoa Fiidosan, 
a history of real property in Japan down to the time of the 
Restoration ; written in iSbS by i\Ir. Yokoye Tokifuyu, 
a Tokyo scholar of eminence: 6. The Minji Kui^nrei- 
ruishd, a collection of local customs relating to land 
tenure, contracts, etc,, made about 187S by officials in the 
various provinces under the supervision of the Sliiho-slio 
(Department of Justice): 7, The Slioyen-hoy b. history of 
shoyen or manors, by Mr. Kurita Kwan, of Mito. 

The hrst four were kindly loaned for translation by 
Mr. i^Iatsuzaki Kuranosuke ; the sixth b}’ Mr. Ishii. 

For the translation of the third and sixth of these the 
editor is indebted to Mr. Ushiba Tetsuo, a student of the 
School of English Law ; of the first, fifth and seventh, to 
Mr. Nagashima, a recent graduate of the Keiogijuku 
College; of the second and fourth, to IMr. Kambe Torajiro, 
a student of the Law Department of the Keiogijuku 
University; and for the translation of the fourth Kumi-cho 
in the Appendix to Mr. Ishii Kikujiro. a graduate of the 
Law Department of the Imperial University. For explana- 
tions on man}^ points of translation there is a special 
indebtedness to Alessrs. Ushiba and Ishii. Several Japan- 
ese scholars of high rank have also been consulted for 
criticism of the conclusions reached by Dr. Simmons, and 
where an opinion was of special consequence it has been 
mentioned. Chief among these were Mr, Konakamura 
Kiyonori, professor of Ancient Japanese Law in the Im- 
perial University, and one of the three or four leading 
authorities upon the subject; Mr. Kurita Kwan, curator of 
the Shoko-kwan Library at Mito, editor and reviser of the 
national history Dai Nihon-shi , and author of numeious 
works on old Japanese law and custom; Mr. Miyazaki 
Michisaburb, professor of Roman Law in the Imperial Uni- 
versity, and a thorough student of early Japanese institu- 
tions ; Mr. Matsuzaki Kuranosuke, assistant professor at 
the Imperial University and one of the best of the younger 
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Japanese scholars ; and Mr. Kome3’ama Yasusuke, professor 
of Old Japanese Law in the Keiogijuku University. It is 
a matter of extreme regret that there does not exist among 
these and other scholars, foreign and native, greater 
co-operation in the investigation of early and mediaeval 
institutions. 

For the meanings of the various Japanese terms the 
editor and his translators are responsible, though for con- 
venience sake the meanings are usualh* placed in the text 
itself. Thanks are due for assistance in this matter and 
in that of etvmologies to Mr. J. H. Gubhins, the learned 
Japanese Secretarv of H. B. M.'s Legation. 

A table of equivalents for Japanese measures is here 
appended for refeience. 


I ri = 
I did = 
I ken ~ 
I ska I: a — 

I yi ~ 
I di6 ~ 
I ian == 
I tsiibo ^ 


2.4403 miles 
357.92 feet 
1.9VSS4 yards 
11.9305 inches 

5.9552 square miles 
2.4507 acres 
0.2451 acre 
3.953S square }’ards 


1 

- Linear measure. 

j 

e Square measure. 

j 


I kokiL ~ 
I to = 
I slid = 


4.9629 bushels 
.496 bushel 
.1985 ptick 


- Dry measure. 



II. NOTES OF DR. SIMMONS. 


1 . IXTRODUCTORY. 

I. The spirit of local institutions. 

We think of i^overnment as a kind of instrument or 
machine for making laws, and, when they are made, as 
charging itself with their enforcement. In fact not an 
inconsiderable portion of society in the West regards the 
law as its enemy. In old Japan societ}^ was a law to 
itself. Its ci\’il rules went out and up from the people 
instead of down and upon them. Customs matured by 
centuries of growth and experience took the place of writ- 
ten codes of laws (except in the case of criminal laws) 
and a system of arbitration took the place of courts, 
judges and lawyers. The rural communities were highly 
organized and within certain broad limits were indepen- 
dent and democratic in the conduct and administration of 
their municipal affairs. The government of these was 
social rather than political, their head men advisers, not 
rulers, arbitrators, not judges. 

The governmental methods of rural Japan were a 
product of the growth and development of tribal customs 
and usages, modified by edicts and laws promulgated at 
various epochs from the central sources of power, the 
Mikados and the Shoguns or military chieftains. The 
customs and laws of the village communities as they 
existed before the restoration of the IMikado (iS6S) had 
their origin in three sources; ist, The traditions and 
customs of the early periods ; 2nd, The beliefs and practices 
imported and developed by the Buddhist missionaries; 3rd, 
The edicts promulgated from time to -time by the Mikados, 
Shoguns, and dainiyo. It seems to have been the policy 
of the Shoguns (the originators of military rule), commenc- 
ing with Yoritomo, to change as little as possible, when 
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coming into power, the laws and customs affecting the 
agricultural papulation. Especially was this the case 
with the Tokugawa Shoguns, the general principle being 
carried out that any custom of the rural districts which 
had existed for 50 years or more should be respected and 
recognized as law. This points to a conclusion just 
opposite to what has been often asserted, that the laws 
governing the Japanese people were unknown to them, 
their perusal being allowed only to the Go-rojii or Council 
of State. The fact is that the Go-rojd was more a 
high court of appeal from the decisions of the rural and 
municipal chief magistrates than a source from which laws 
were promulgated for the people at large. The laws for 
the government of the feudal lords and their retainers 
(with which, of course, the people had little or nothing 
to do) must not be confounded with those afiecting the 
common people, especially the laws relating to titles to 
land, to the collection of taxes, to irrigation, and to the 
thousand and one questions involving the rights and 
privileges of an essentially agricultural community. Instead 
of there being an ignorance of the laws and hence of indi- 
vidual rights, there was probably no country in the world 
w'here the mass of the people, down to the smallest farmer 
in the possession of a few square yards of land, were 
more familiar with their rights and duties than in Japan. 
In fact it will be seen that in a vast majority of cases 
the people themselves, by means of a system of arbitration 
which they were encouraged to employ instead of appeal- 
in<r to the established courts, were the executors of their 
own rights. 

There was a Kyoto saying “ Tenka-hatto, mihka-hatto'' 
— government-made laws are but three- day laws. All 
laws, that is, and all officials are constantly changing, are 
not fixed on solid ground. The government of the people 
by themselves — nmra-hd, village rule, cho-ho, town rule, 
ka-hd, family rule— these are the true sources of order, of 
the permanent and deep-seated modes of action which 
constitute true government. 
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2. Local Government from above. 

The whole organization of the government^ was based on 
a plan of national and social economics having no parallel 
in any other country in the world. This we find especially 
marked in the administration of the agricultural districts. 
Having decided, especially since the commencement of the 
Tokugawa regime, on a policy of seclusion and of non- 
communication with the rest of the world, the problem 
gradually evolved as to how a constantly increasing popu- 
lation on a comparatively small space could be kept sup- 
plied with the ntxessities of life. It is doubtful whether 
this problem was completely formulated by the founder of 
the 270 years dynasty. But the plan having been adopted 
of isolation, of permitting no emigration or immigration, 
no commerce, no exchange of hand labor or machinery for 
products of other countries, the solution of the problem 
developed by successive gradations and gave rise to certain 
natural expedients for effecting the purpose. The pro- 
found peace eliminated the destruction of life in battle and 
the various concomitants of war and want. The laws 
enforcing storage of rice and other products, against the 
accidents of failure of crops, etc., tended to counteract the 
opposing tendency to over-population. 

The result was a wonderful system cf agriculture and an 
economical use of the products of the soil and the necessities 
of life. One of the fruits of this is seen in the simplicity of 
the dwellings, mode of life, etc., which is still to be obser- 

2. A fact to be kept in mind in studying the political institutions of 
Old Japan is the separate and distinct character of the life of the com- 
mon people and that of the rulers. The distinction has until recently 
been so much neglected that it can hardly be too much emphasized 
now. It was clearly recognized by Dr. Simmons, and was always pre- 
sent in his mind. In order, therefore, to understand where the line of 
separation (of course not by any means a sharp one) began to be drawn, 
it was thought best to place first those portions of the Notes giving an 
account of the local officials of the feudal lords and the central Govern- 
ment, and of their functions; the reader then passes to the portions 
bearing more directly on the land laws and the internal aspect of local 
h:c. 
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ved. In most other countries simplicity of life has tended 
towards carelessness and neglect of cleanliness, but here 
the opposite is the case. 

The chief local administrative official was known as 
guiidai (district-deputy) or daikivan (deputy-official). These 
were appointed by the central government, whether Shogun 
or daimyd. They were in reality different grades of the 
same office. The district under them was of varying size. 
For the daik'U’aii it ranged from an assessed production of 
50,000 koku of nee downwards. For the gnndai it ranged 
from 50,000 to 100,000 In the daimiates the officer 

was sometimes called Icdri-bngyo.'^ 

The office may be brieily described as that of revenue- 
officerdn-chief of the executive authority, judge in ciiminal 
cases, and court of appeal in civil cases. The house of the 
daiktcan with jail, office, and court room, was called jm-goya 
(or jin-ya) or camp (ht., army-little-house). The assistants 
were taken from the merchant class, because of the experi- 
ence of such persons in money matters. The staffi of a 
daikwan, in a 50,000 koku distiict, averaged eighteen men, 
with, say, seven more as stafi-bearers, etc. The salary of 
the position varied in different places from 136 to 556 koku 
per annum. The assistants received no fixed salary, but 
were allowed a compensation at the end of the year.^ 

3. In Konyama Han (Matsudaira Kai no Kami) the tlircc Jiuk:aan's 
districts included 65, 62, and 65 uiiiya rt:'>pccti\ eiy {Yainnio Hansci). 
In the district of the dannyO Yai:;yri Tanma no Ki^mi. which was no 
moie than 10,000 hvkii. in size, there were iom daikzjan [Yafnato Hanseij. 
It was not always, perhaps not usually, true that these offices were 
the same, Aarying m name only according to the size of the district. 
In a numbei ot instances tht ^ a.ndai n'as at the head of the administra- 
tion, With one or more daikn'an under him. This was so in Kwriyama, 
in the territory of Tajima no Kami, in that of Izumi no Kami \ Y amato 
Hansci), and in Sendai Han [Siudai Han Scido-ko). 

4. District-superintendent. K or i 2ind gun are the respective Japanese 
and binico-Japanese terms, and are expressed by the same ideograph. 

5. In the Chiho Seldo-tsu the constitution of the daikicaji's office is 
described as follows: “ In the office of the daikzcani were the following 
officers. I. Daikuan, He was appointed by the Bakufu, (a name for the 
Shogunate) and had full control of the subordinates. His salary, 84 
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The first dalkwan under the Tokugawa rule were Ina 
Bizen no Kami and Hikosaka. They were celebrated in 
the history of the country as the organizers of the Toku- 
gawa system of taxation and agricultural adminstration. 
This system, first applied in the territories of the Toku- 

kohu yearly, was paid by the Bakufu. 2. Motojinie-tedai (source-office 
deputy). These were 2 in number, and had charge of financial matters, 
under the direction of the daikwan. The salary was 52^ hyo (bundles) 
of rice (i Ay = about two fifths of a koku). 3. Hira-tedai (common 
deputy). These were 8 in number and had charge, under the direction 
of the dalkwan, of miscellaneous matters. The salary was 20 ryo of 
money and iS hyo of rice (for one grade), 15 ryd of monev and 13.^ hyo 
of rice (forthe other). 4. Kaki-yakn (writing office). These were 3 in 
number, and their occupation was the writing and copying of letters. 
The salary was 7 ryo of money and 9 hyo of rice, 5. Yu- 7 iin (chamberlain, 
more literally, business-person). This officer attended to the house- 
hold affairs of the daikwan; his salary was 7 ryu of money and 9 hyo of 
rice. 6. SamuraL Three sa^niirai attended the daikwan constantly, to 
do his bidding. The salary was 4 ryd of money and 4^ hyd of rice. 7. 
Chugen (servant). Seven of these ser\'ants waited on the daikzi’an. 
The salary was the same as that of the sanutrai.'' 

The statements of Dr. Simmons as to the supplies of the office are 
apparently based on an imperfect reading of the Jikata Hanrei-toku, and 
may be corrected by comparison with the following quotation from 
the Chihu Stido-fsTi. ‘‘ If we take a district of 50,000 koku, the total 
amount of supplies from the Bakufu for that office would be yearly 550 
ryd of money and 315 hyd of rice, the rate being no ryd and 63 hyd for 
every’ io,oco koku of assessed value. Districts of less than 30.000 koku 
but more than 10,000 koku. were to receive the supplies of districts of 

30.000 koku. Districts of less than 10,000 koku but more than 5000 
koku were to rank as of 10,000 koku. For every 10,000 koku over 

50.000 koku, an extra supply of 50 ryd and 81 hyd was granted. But 
this schedule applied only in the region east of Harima; west of that 
the rate was as follows : In the districts called Sanin-do, SanyO-do, and 
Nankai'do, for every 10,000 koku^ 124 ryD and 63 hyd; in the district 
of Saikai-do (Kyushu), for every 10,000 kok^i, 140 ryd and 63 hyd'’' 

Apparently there must have been some conversion of money into rice, 
for the sum total of the Bakufu allowance does not tally exactly with the 
sum of the salaries above described. There was doubtless a large 
margin in the allowance which went to pay for incidental expenses, and 
perhaps in some cases to line the daik wait's pockets. 

It must be added that in Dr. Simmons’ statement the salary of the 
daikwan is evidently confounded with the supplies of the office. 
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gawa family, was afterwards adopted throughout the domi- 
nion of the Shogunate, and was imitated in the domains of 
daimyo and temples. Hikosaka afterwards became gover- 
nor of Yedo, and developed a general system of city govern- 
ment which was retained in all important features until the 
Restoration of Meiji. 

The office was generally hereditary, usually in an old 
family of the locality. Still the length of any one incum- 
bency was about five years only. Usually a small haiamoto^ 
often a godiiy occupied it. The occupant was never called 
on to do military service as a bearer of arms ; he served, if 
at all, only as commissariat officer. The directions given 
in the yikata Hain'ci-rokii are that these officials should 
be men trained to the keeping of accounts, should have a 
general knowledge of civil and criminal law, and should be 
familiar not only with the customs of the locality over 
which they presided, but also with those of adjacent regions. 
Their education was especially in the line of finance, par- 
ticularly in early times. Other than themselves and the 
bozu (priests) few had education enough to fill the position 
of tax collector and accountant. Thus they really formed 
a special class trained for this life. 

The office was not subject to political jobber}", I am told, 
though there is reason to believe that this was not always 
the case. The position was in some degree patriarchal in 
the respect which it received, and though its incumbents 
were subject to removal for corruption and bad manage- 
ment, such an occurrence was comparatively infrequent. 
As has been said, the policy of the Tokugawa Shoguns, 
especially of lyeyasu, was to change as little as possible 
the established customs of the different localities. The 
advantage of the system was a thorough acquaintance by" 
the officials with the districts and the special requirements 
of each. Again, in the little-changing population of those 
times the daihwan came to be the nominal supreme 
authority. The people heard that there were such persons 
as a Mikado, a Shogun, a daimyo^ but to them the daikwayiy 
whose family had in many cases been the governors of 
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their ancestors for generations, became, to their limited 
view, the Government. 

He took supervision of all minor cases of crime and of 
disputes in regard to land. Important cases, however, 
were sent to the nearest machl-hugyo (city-governor). The 
decisions of the daikwan in all matters respecting individual 
rights were open to appeal to the highest court of the coun- 
try, a privilege especially used where rights to land were in 
question. The power of the daiku'an and their exercise of 
it may be said to represent the character of the government 
of the country. They were the medium through which the 
sole revenues of the Shogun or daiiuyo must come. In 
this respect they were the instruments of the lords whom 
they represented. Yet great latitude was given to them in 
all matters of a local nature outside of the established 
revenue w’hich they were expected to return to the Shogun 
or daimyo. 

Still this was not left to the caprice or avarice of the lord 
alone. Thus I found in the Jikata Hanrei-rokn the 
following directions as to the spirit in which the daikuan 
should exercise his function : His duties w^ere to adjust 
the boundaries of large divisions of land, such as mura 
(which in mountain districts because of imperfect surveys 
often became the subject of dispute), and of indi\idual 
holdings ; to assist in the complicated and difficult 
management of w^ater supply for irrigation, of the repairs of 
dikes and of embankments ; to carefully inquire into and 
equitably adjust the causes of failure, partial or entire, of 
crops from overflow, wands, insects or insuflicient supply of 
w^ater, and to make a just re-assessment of taxes on such 
land ; to see to it that the local officials advised wdth the 
farmers about the kinds of seed and their quality, about 
improvements in methods of cultivating various kinds of 
land, about ploughing and manuring, and about every- 
thing pertaining to the best method of agriculture. 
Especial attention w'as recommended to the adjustment of 
the regular assessment on land of all kinds according to its 
productive power, to the quality of the soil, to its exposure, 
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favorable or unfavorable, to the prevalence of destructive 
winds, to the quality of unfailing water supply, fn fact to 
every possible thing which could affect the quantity and 
quality of the products of the soil, — the official thus 
shielding the farmer from unjust assessments, and at the 
same time securing to the lord the just return in taxes. In 
prosperous times the farmers were to store up (against 
failure of crops, epidemics, etc.), without removing the 
husks, such grains as did not spoil. This the officials were 
to encourage and urge the people to do, so as to prevent 
alarm on the approach of dry weather or of epidemics. 
They were to be encouraged also to plant wet land with 
trees and shrubs, and also to plant trees to protect the 
fields from the winds. 

In the administration of affairs by the daikwan, their 
instructions were based on high moral and philosophical 
principles. In the books used as their guides Confucian 
maxims are plentifully introduced. Equity and justice 
seemed to be aimed at in all cases. Rarely should an old, 
well-established custom be changed — such were the instruc- 
tions — but if found to be very bad the change should only 
be made after careful consideration by the old local officials 
and the farmers. For example, when Iye3^asu took the 
province of Kai, no change was made in the old customs 
and rules. Politico- economic questions were to be carefully 
studied, to secure the prosperity of the farmers and to 
equalize the interests of both the Government and the 
people without detriment to either. Recently (says the 
writer of the Jikata Hanrei-rokti) the farmers have 
become extravagant. The gnndai and nannshi should 
admonish the farmers in this matter not to wear fine 
clothes, build fine houses, or be ambitious to become 
officials or samurai^ or merchants, but to fulfil diligently 
their duties in the honorable cultivation cf the soil. But, 
says the essayist, the daikwan and his officials should not 
be severe or dictatorial, or the people will be irritated and 
obstinate; nor should they be too familiar and indifferent, 
or the people will lose respect for their superiors. A 
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dignified middle course should be aimed at by the daikwan 
in all their dealings with the people. However skilful 
officials may be in applying the technicalities of legal 
administration, if they have not sufficient regard for justice, 
if they neglect to take into careful consideration all 
extenuating circumstances, if they are unnecessarily strict, 
they will not have done their duty. Even if people seem 
to be prosperous, technicalities should not be in all cases 
insisted on as if it were praiseworthy to do so. The spirit 
of all administration of land revenue is to give the farmer 
the benefit of all doubts and not to insist on technicalities. 
His prosperity should excite the satisfaction rather than 
the cupidit}' of the lord. 

No short-sighted policy governed the Tokugawa adminis- 
tration, nor any consideration of temporary gain by severe 
taxation. The daikwiui who by his sharp practices in 
collecting revenue or in drawing the line against the farmer 
to the utmost limit in order to gain special favor, was 
almost sure to come to grief sooner or later. The 
hyakusho-tsiihure or ‘‘farmer-destroyer” was a role utterly 
opposed to the economic policy of the founder of the 
dynasty and of his successors. Taxation might be pushed 
to the utmost ability to pay, but it was never permitted to 
go beyond this and to force an industrious farmer into 
bankruptcy or to borrowing on a mortgage. If he could 
not pay his taxes and live in a fair degree of comfort, a 
careful and impartial investigation was instituted into the 
pauses for this, and all reasonable extenuating circum- 
stances were considered. As by far the greater part of the 
revenues were drawn from rice cultivation, every encour- 
agement was given to secure an abundant product. More 
than this, the abandonment of rice cultivation by a farmer 
was not permitted, or at least, he was never so oppressed 
by taxes as to make it necessary. Everywhere in the 
dealings of the Shoguns with the farmers the importance 
of the latter’s function was recognized. They were allowed 
more latitude than any other class of persons and were 
ranked next to the samurai. A decided and firm appeal 
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against injustice was nearly always successful. The 
individuality and independence of the farmer were cher- 
ished and carefully preserved by the Government. 

On the other hand the farmers sometimes carried their 
idea of their rights to a chivalrous degree. Uniting in 
bands they at times assailed the tax office of the giindal, 
and even the small castle-less dainiyO, regardless of 
consequences. These were rare occasions, but when the 
oppression had grown to such a magnitude as to arouse 
them, they went to claim their rights as a soldier goes to 
battle, taking their life in their hands. When a gathering 
of from 50 to 100 after serious deliberation joined in this 
forlorn hope and appealed for mercy from the tax col- 
lector, there was no resisting them ; for if the petition 
was refused and the matter came to the ears of the 
authorities at Yedo, it became a scandal upon the adminis- 
tration of the daikwan or the daimyo which usually 
brought retribution. A daimyo who used violence, if he 
was not one of the eighteen great ones, was surely 
punished by a removal to a less profitable domain. Exam- 
ples of this are well known. In order, however, to prevent 
too frequent or unreasonable demands for reduction of 
taxes, it was forbidden by law for the farmers to combine 
to make such demands ; but, whatever may have been the 
punishment indicated for this ofience, extenuating circum- 
stances were allowed to annul the punishment or secure a 
pardon.'* 

The steady policy of the government was to preserve 
and protect the tillers of the soil. The merchants were 
below them in the respect and consideration awarded them 
by the lords of the empire. Indeed a farmer was not 
permitted to become a merchant without the consent of the 
Government, the idea being that this was a lowering of 
his position and that the dignity of the cultivators of the 
soil should be preserved. 

Taxation as understood or felt by people of most 


6. On this point, see lurther the notes under “ Local Justice and 
Procedure,” infra. 
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countries is a burden imposed, a kind of robbery of the 
results of hard-earned means of the people ; but it was 
as a rule quite differently regarded by the people of 
Japan. The payment of taxes did not seem to be regarded 
by the peasantry as a burden, but as a loyal duty, in 
which they took more or less pride. It was an offering, 
as the word initsiigi-mono signifies. 

The time of the annual payment of the rice at the 
collectors’ storehouses where each farmer’s rice was submit- 
ted to inspection, instead of being an occasion of sorrow 
and irritation, was more like a fair where each vied with 
the other in presenting for official inspection the best 
return of rice. It was always a source of mortification 
for any one when his rice was rejected or declared 
improperly cleaned for market. Prizes were awarded for 
the best quality and 3deld of rice which stimulated the 
farmers in its production. The tax rice was regarded 
as a precious thing not to be defiled. A story illustiating 
this is told of the third Shogun, who became for a time 
the real ruler of Japan. Stopping one day at a farmer’s 
house he inadvertently sat down upon some bags of rice 
which had been carefully prepared for transportation to 
the collector’s storehouse. The farmer immediately in 
an angry tone ordered the Shogun (whom he did not know) 
to get off, saying that was the lord’s rice and was not 
to be defiled or treated in a disrespectful manner. The 
story goes on to state that the great chief, in admiration 
of this spirit of the poor farmer in his loyalty to his lord, 
rewarded him by calling him to a place in his service. 
An old friend, the son of a former provincial governor, 
has given me his recollections of the annual collection 
of the tax rice, when he used to go with his father to 
see the delivery at the government depot. The farmers 
seemed to vie with each other in the neatness of the 
straw package and in the qualiU’ and cleanliness of the 
grain. In each bag was a tag of wood on which were 
written the names of the farmer and of his niiira, so that 
any attempt at fraud in weight cr quality could be easily 
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traced. Another tag or slip of bamboo was fastened to 
the outside of the package, for convenience of identifica- 
tion. The bags were made of rice straw coarsely braided, 
cylindrical in shape and nearly flat at both ends. They 
were not tied as bags of cloth were, but were fastened by 
interweaving straw cords. The whole was very firm and 
quite durable and easy to handle. 

This much may be said of the administration of the 
Tokugawa territory and that of the immediate vassals 
of that family. While the form of the administrative 
system elsewhere was not essentially different, there was 
nevertheless in many cases a great disparity between the 
condition of the people within the dominions of the Sho- 
gunate and those without, and this disparity flowed largely 
from a difference in the spirit and manner of administration. 
In several it may be said that the more independent and 
powerful the daimyo^ the more severe his treatment of 
the people, and the worse their condition. In the provinces 
of Satsuma, Choshu, Higo, Tosa, Inaba, Akita, Nambu, 
and Tsugaru this distinction was especially marked. In 
all these provinces there was great severity. Perhaps it 
would not be an exaggeration to compare the condition 
of the farmers with that of the negroes in the United 
States under slavery. The general principle in those 
provinces was, ‘^Tax up to such a point that just enough 
for subsistence remains.” The division of the product 
in the ShCgunate domains was, to the government, five 
parts, to the farmer, five parts : in the other daimiates, 
to the daimyo, six or seven parts, to the farmer, four or 
three parts. Humiliation and sumptuary restrictions were 
systematically imposed. Even the use of umbrellas, socks, 
and clogs was often forbidden.^ Practically every item 
not included in the most restricted manner of life was 
a privilege and had to be bought. These privileges were 
usually given in return for a forced loan. Money loaned 
would perhaps be cancelled by such a privilege. This 

7. See the “ Rules relating to the station in life [biingcn) of farmers/’ 
Appendix. 
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practice, however, never obtained in the Tokugawa do- 
minions. The Tokugawas, too, never taxed mulberry, 
tea, paper and sundry other minor staples; in fact if they 
had done so the farmers would have destroyed the planta- 
tions with salt, ashes, seaweed water, etc., and abandoned 
the cultivation. But among the independent daiinyo taxes 
on these staples were laid and were collected. Such was 
the favorable reputation of the Tokugawa administration, 
in contrast with other regions, that the farmers always 
objected to the handing over of their fief to a daimyd 
(perhaps by exchange or in consequence of some bargain), 
and their stout protest sometimes prevailed. In Echigo 
was found perhaps the best condition of things outside 
of the Shogunate territory. Here several causes combined 
to produce prosperity. Much of the land was originally 
swamp land and was very rich. The rivers often overflow'- 
ed and renewed the fertility of the soil. The land had 
never been exact!}" measured, and the farms were usually 
of greater extent than w"as called for by the tax-register. 
The daimyo of the region did not possess extensive 
domains, and, being less powerful, u’ere less arbitrary and 
less oppressive than elsewhere. Finally, as the pioducts 
of the soil w"ere plentiful, the daimyo w'ere rich, and w’ere 
less inclined to levy exorbitant taxes. There were few 
small independent land ow"ners ; yet the condition of 
tenants and farm laborers, compared w"ith many other 
districts, was very good.^ 


8. The contrast between the condition of affairs in the large daimiates, 
as here sketched by Dr. Simmons, and in the Tokugawa territory, as 
set forth in such a favorable light a few pages previously, must suggest, 
to any one acquainted with Japanese history, the unlikelihood of so 
marked a difference- There can be little doubt that the impression 
received from the description of the Tokugawa administration is an 
over-favorable one. It is true that under the great daimyo the people 
fared as is here set forth. It is true also that a decided contrast must 
be drawn, favorable to the Tokugawa administrators. But we may 
safely say that in spirit they were far from possessing that anxiety 
for the well-being of the farmer, that unselfish interest in his prosperity, 
that sense of a moral duty on his behalf which the Confucian maxims 
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inculcated. It is the suggestion, if not the express assertion, bv the 
author of the Notes that such a spirit moved their actions: and this is 
apt seriously to mislead. There is no reason to doubt that on the whole 
the statements in the text with reference to the care lavished on the 
farmer’s success, the anxiety to maintain him in full vigor, the pains 
taken to prevent his bankruptcy, his desertion, his discontent, are entire- 
ly true; but all this was done for the same reason that a race-horse 
receives the most lavish care that money can procure, — for reasons 
of policy, not of affection or of duty. Just as there were among the 
slave-holder'i of the oouth many who found that good treatment of the 
negroes was in the long run m^re profitable, merely as a matter of 
self-interest, so the genius of lyeyasu lav in his far-sighted agricultural 
policy, — a policv which believed that a dozen prosperous and contented 
farmers were a better possession than twenty poor and oppressed ones. 
It was a part of the singular force of character which marked Ivevasu 
that he was able amid the remnants of anarchy and war to establish 
a .system of administration based on this policy, and to settle it so fiimly 
that for two centuries and a half it was carried out substantiallv on 
the lines he had laid down. In the results achieved by him in this 
respect we need not hesitate to compare Ivevasu's genius with that 
of Frederick the Great. It is a noticeable fact that the crown lands 
of Prussia before this century, like the Shogunate possessions in 
Japan, were in a far better condition than the districts of the territorial 
nobles. 

But if it was a far-sighted policv, and if necessarily the creation 
and maintenance of a prosperous and contented agricultural community 
was a part of it, yet this policy was none the less a calculating and 
a cold-blooded one. Licensed to live in contented humilit\\ tb.e farmer 
was crushed without a scruple when he attempted to assert himself 
or dared to be dissatished with tlie role of a well-fed, p’odding bea>.t of 
burden. The la'V cited later, bv which the punishment of death miglit 
be inflicted on farmers taking part in an armed protest, is onlv one 
instance of this. In manv passages of these Notes will be found further 
evidence of the sa:^acious but thoroughly selhsh point of view from 
which the administration was conducted. Attention mav be here called 
to one or two illustration'^ not contained in the Notes. In a form 
of petition f translated in Dr. himmons* papers) to be forwarded bv 
the for Governmmt assistance in case of drought, flooJ, etc., 

occurs this passage: “The river X has overflowed many times this 
summer, its banks are broken through in manv places, and the whole 
of the rice-land in the villages Y, Z, etc., over which I preside was 
seriously injured, the houses being submerged and the nce-.stores of 
last vear carried away. The people are now starving and are coniinf*- 
to me for foad loans. I have examined the con iition of alfains, and 
ha\e ascertained the number of persons really in need of food, omitting 
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those who have means to provide for themselves. I have of course 
explained to them that even though their present suffering be relieved 
by a loan of food, they will find it difficult to repay the loan, and that 
it will be better for them to obtain the means of subsistence in some 
other way, if possible. But they have absolutely no means of providing 
for themselves, and unless the Government supplies food, they will go 
starving, and Jicncc may bcconu miahlc to cultivate th.elr land. It will 
not do, under the circumstances, to withhold the loan." Observe the 
real cause for alarm on the part of the Government, that the land 
will remain uncultivated, and hence the tax-rice unproduced and 
unpaid. 

Again, in the code known as Kiijlkata Osadaviegaki ^ Book I. Art. 35 
{Mitthcil. d. D. Gcsclls. Ostas.^ Heft 41, p. 54) we find this provision: 
“ Farmers have always been strictly forbidden not only to indulge in 
gaming and the like, but also to take part in any other time-wasting 
occupation or to learn bad ways ; /or thus they come to neglect the 
cultivation of theiF fields. These orders shall now be renewed.” Here 
the habit of gaming and sundry unmentioned vices are seen to be 
reprehensible, from the Tokugawa point of \iew, because they lead 
to a diminished agricultural production. 

In both of these instances the books from which the passages are 
taken were intended for the private use of officials, and considerations 
of policy could be freely expressed. 


IL LAND LAW. 


I. Division of territory , 

The common terms relating to the division of the country 
were : 

1. Kitni or kokn (province). 

2. Kori (in compounds ^ori) or gun (district.)^ 

g. On the origin and early history of kuni and gtin Mr. Kurida writes 
as follows, in Shoyen-ko. 

The learned Mabuchi explains kmii as meaning ‘circle,’ and 
derives it from kiincy a fence. We find in the early records that the 
titles of kami or so-called ‘gods’ often contain the word huni, as, 
Kuni-tokodachi, Kuni-satsuchi, Toyo-kuni-nushi, etc. In some cases 
we find the term ivakc occurring, — Awaji-no-ho-no-sa-wake, Toki-yori- 
wake, etc. — where the kami was the son of the original pair Izanagi 
and Izanami. This word wake signifies “divide,” “apportion,” and 
seems to indicate that the kami were assigned to various regions, and 
we may infer that a kami was assigned to each knni, and that thus the 
term kuni became a part of the title. Such an arrangement (the govern- 
ing of knni by nobles whose title contained ivakc] was at any rate in 
existence under Keiko Tenno (A. D. 71-131), and probably existed earlier. 
There are moreover records which expressly mention that when 
Jimmu Tenno defeated the savage aborigines and conquered their 
country, he placed officers called mlyatsuko over k?ini, — Utsuhiko as 
viiyatsiiko of Yamato kuni, etc. This practice was followed until 
the time of Kotoku Tenno (A.D 645-655). A miyatsuko was appointed 
for every kuni, and the office became hereditary. The kuni at That 
time, however, was a very small district, perhaps not larger (in most 
cases) than a gttn of to day. This accounts for the large number said 
to have existed {144) in the reign of Keitai TennO (A.D. 507-534). 
But in the next century there came about a fixing of boundaries and 
a making of surveys which altered the extent of the early kuni, and 
we find in the reign of Mommu Tenno (A. 0.697-708) that there were 
apparently 58 kuni, which in extent and in names corresponded in 
general to the kiini of to-day. Several changes were afterwards made, 
but in the course of the next century or so the number of kuni came 
to be 66, and no alteration afterwards occurred. 

“The knni were divided into agata, and the record of this subdivision 
appears as early as the time of Jimmu Tenno. The learned Motoori 
explains the etymology of agata as follows: ^ Agata is formed from 
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3. Machi (town), ^oka-machi was a town at the base 
of a castle or feudal lord’s residence. Shtikn was a 
post-town on one of the kaiddy (great roads). RyosJii 
or lira was a fishing town, 

4. zai^gdy or kd (village, agricultural community), 
Zai-machi was a trading village, the population being 
half farmers, half merchants. De-nj^iira was a branch 
village. Mago-miii a or “ grandchild-village ” was a 
similar term frequently used. 

The early method of fixing the boundaries of the terri- 
aga^ higher, and ta^ land ; that is, it is high land where no irrigation 
is needed.’ To substantiate this he produces a good deal of evidence ; 
but Kurokawa Harumura rejects his evidence, and offers the following 
explanation. ‘ The agata is not land which does not need irrigation. 
The term seems originally to have been nari-kata, fruitful region. 
This became ari-kata^ and then akata or agata. It is of course 
land which pays tribute or tax, but not high land.’ There can be 
little doubt that agata included the various kinds of land, — vegetable- 
land, forest, etc. The agata in Yamato were called 7 iii-agata (honor- 
able agata)f for the vegetables used by the Tenno were there raised. 

“ The chief official of the agata was called agata-nushi. There were 
two classes of agata, and the nushi of the two classes were called 
respectively d-{STe2L.t)-agata-nnsJii and ^U'(small}-agrtfa-«»5A/. But in 
the case of some of the largest agata the official was called agata- 
miyatsuko. Under the agata-nushi came the inagi-niishi, and under 
the inagi-niishi came the ninra-nnshi. The changes in the establish- 
ment of agata were endless ; but the whole number seems to have been 
about 590. 

In the reign of Kotoku TennO A.D. {645-655) a change took place, 
and officers called kuni-tsnkasa and gun-tsukasa were substituted for 
kuJii-miyatsuko and agata-nushi. The kuni-tsukasa were chosen from 
the Tenno’s court on the basis of merit, while the were 

appointed from those who had been kuni-miyatsuko, and the members 
of their families who were capable and efficient were appointed to 
subordinate positions in the gun office. My friend Mr. Konakamura 
Kiyonori has suggested to me that the kuni-tsukasa existed before 
the time of Kotoku Tenno, and corresponded to the kokusai mentioned 
in the Kojiki; that his authority was at first subordinate to that 
of the kuni-rniyatsnko, and that as he came by degrees to surpass 
the latter in influence and to reside permanently in the kiini, it was 
easy to effect the change made by Kotoku. For this suggestion I 
am greatly indebted, and it is certainly an ingenious one. But 
although it is perhaps not possible to fix a date for the establishment 
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torial divisions was the natural one of taking the physical 
conformation of the country. Thus, mountain ranges and 
large rivers were taken for the great divisions; hills, 
valleys, and small streams for the secondary divisions. 
For practical purposes this was all-sufficient. Surveying 
instiuments, though possessed b}' the Japanese (who borrow- 
ed from China) were not used for the general survey' of the 
country. They were brought into requisition only in the 
case of boundary disputes between feudal lords or local 
communities. 

In the survey of farm land the method was the primitive 
one of driving a number of stakes at the outer margin and 
stretching a straw rope around it. Each piece or plot of 
land, however small, had its name, and was indivisible 
in ownership. The name, with that of the owner, was 
written on a map of large scale, with different tints for 
difierent portions, a copy of which was kept in the office 
both of the ntumshi and of the dalkwan. 

of the change, and although it is doubtless true that there were kiini- 
fsukasa before the reign of Kotoku and as early as Nintoku {A.D. 313), 
still it must be pointed out that this officer was at first known as 
kuni-mlkotomochi ; and, notwithstanding the same ideograph is used 
for that term and for kuni-tsnkdsa, there was a real dilference of 
some kind between the eailier and the later periods, for the former 
term means merely ‘one who executes the commands of the Tenno,’ 
while the latter means ‘ the ruler of a kuui.' " 

Mr. Satow has a note upon kinii and again in “ Ancient Japanese 
Rituals," (Trans. As. hoc. jap., VH, pt. 2, pp. 129 — 30, notes 32, 39). 
In the A’oir/ Zayii (Reference Book for Laws relating to Agriculture) 
of Mr. Komeyama Masahide it is noted that sha and }'<"> were binico- 
Japanese equivalents of kuni^ and that koi was similarly used for agata, 
before gnu came into use. See also Dr. Florenz's article quoted in 
Appendix VH. 

Between ktnii and korl the han has here been omitted. This word 
may be rendered by fitf. Knn or gun were subdivisions of the 
han ; lor it would seem that as a rule han indicated a district held 
by a territorial lord having some administrative independence, and 
appointing his ov>n executive officials. The actual arrangement of 
han, the feudal geography, so to speak, of the whole country, seems 
hitherto not to have been explained by any foreign investigator, and 
should receive a thorough study. 
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The Spirit of liberality shown in the treatment of the 
agricultural class, which has fiom earliest times character- 
ized Japanese rule, has tended to prevent re-surveys of land 
except on rare occasions. The tax collector was not called 
upon to question the ancient measurements of the farms, 
which often had been for two or three hundred years in the 
same family. Had they clone so, the farmers would have 
been in the vast majority of cases greatly the losers, as the 
approximate figures which had stood so long on the official 
maps were sure to be found favorable to themselves; and 
this they well knew. 

The last attempt at anything like a correct estimate of 
the size of individual holdings was made by Hideyoshi. 
The work was begun in southern and western Japan, and 
carried to the Hakone range of mountains, when Hide- 
yoshi’s death put an end to the work. Owing to lyeyasu’s 
policy of disturbing as little as possible all preexisting laws 
and customs, especially those affecting the agricultural 
classes, the re-survey of that portion of Japan north and 
east of the Hakone range was never completed, and through 
the whole period of supremacy of the Tokugawa Shoguns 
the farmers of that region greatl}" profited thereby. 

So far as the land survey was concerned, the farmers of 
northern and eastern Japan would have resisted stouthg 
even with their lives, any attempt to re-make it. Indeed, 
there were several reasons why it was next to impossible to 
change the title deed measurement: ist, the lack of easy 
communication with distant places ; 2nd, the opposition of 
the farmers, who would have fought in a body; 3rd, the 
probable bribery of the dalkivan. 

2. Size of holdings. 

It seems from the laws of the ancient code Taiho-ryo 
that in the 7th century the system of parcelling out the 
land into small holdings of 2 ian (half an acre) to each 
male, and ^ a tan {\ of an acre) to each female, would 
give to an average family of 5 persons between 2 and 3 
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acres of land. In the well known book from which I 
am now largely quoting, substantially the same thing 
is stated, though the authority is not given. The state- 
ment is that in early times the Mikado gave to all males 
of 20 years of age one hyappo or from 2^- to 3 acres. 
This was given to the head of a home, or to an eldest 
son, regardless of the number of daughters or other sons. 
After the age of 16, other sons received 25 ho (about ^ an 
acre), and when the younger sons married, which was 
at the age of about 30, 75 ho was added to the share of 

10. The author of the Notes here begins to erect a fabric of inference, 
which, while it corroborates the views expressed in the preceding and 
following text in regard to the agricultural policy of the rulers of 
Japan, must be regarded as unsound. It will be necessary to call 
attention to material errors underlying the assertion that there existed 
in fact an agricultural unit of one chr> or thereabouts. At this point, 
however, it will be sufficient to notice the statement that the possession 
of a family in the earlier times was a plot of 2J or 3 acres. It does 
not appear what book is here referred to. It will be remembered that 
10 t<m — \ chit, and that i cho — 2 .^^o-j acres. 

In the first place the statement that ^ of a tan is J of an acre is 
of course an error. Taking ^ of an acre as the true extent, we find 
that the average family of five, even allowing three of its members 
to be males, would possess only i| acres. This result does not tally 
with the 2^ to 3 acres of the succeeding passage. Furthermore the 
amounts prescribed for distribution by Talhu-ryo were several times 
changed by subsequent legislation. Last, and more important, the 
family of the Taiho period was beyond all doubt not the family of 
the present day, but a much larger body, a household containing 
certainly more than two generations, together with collateral relations 
and slaves. The constitution of the early Japanese family is a 
subject of great interest upon which we do not as yet know all (See 
Weipert, “ yapanisches Familien nnd Erb-Rechty Mittht il. d. D. Gesclls^ 
Ost., Heft 43,/>n5s/wj) but we may be sure that it was of the patriarchal 
tvpe peculiar to certain primitive communities, and not of thfe type of 
to-day. Ati illustration happens to be at hand. An extract (quoted in 
Fndbsan) from a register of the Taiho period shows the following 
members in a certain family ; “ Total number of members in the Ishitari 
family, 13 : The head, Ishitari, a soldier, age, 33 ; Kunitari, an elder 
brother, age, 34 ; Yasunobu, a son, age, 6 ; Takashima, a younger 
brother, a soldier, age, 27 ; Yasomaro, a younger son, age, 2 ; Kuromaro, 
a younger brother, age, 25 ; Okuma, a younger brother, age, 20 ; 
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each one, making the loo ho allowed for a household 
or family. This 7 .\ or 3 acres, the endowment of a 
single family at that period, is nearly the average size of 
the holdings at the present day. It seems, from these 
Statements and from those of the Taiho-ryo^ that, from time 
immemorial, about half an acre has been the amount of 
land regarded as sufficient for the support of one person. 
Again, in the Jikata Hanrei-roku it is said that in 
1721 the Shogun Yoshimune forbade a family possessing 
only one cho or less to divide it among the members of the 

Hirokuni, a younger brother, age, 19 ; Tomoka, a younger brother, 
age, 18; Nasimaro, a nephew, age, 10; INIaname, the mother, age, 
37 (?) i Shiyata, the wile, age, 32 ; Amine, a child of Okuma, age, 2.'’ 
In another extract, the family is seen to consist of seven men. e’ght 
women, and a child. Of course in these cases any such reckoning 
as that now under comment must fall to the ground. It is for many 
reasons out of the question to believe that at anv earlv period the 
land was divided into holdings of equal or nearly equal size; but 
the subject is one which cannot be settled in a tew words, and what 
has been said must suffice merely to warn against implicit reliance on 
the statement of the Notes. 

Some explanation of “ hyappo '' is necessary. The word is a contrac- 
tion of hyakn-ho (lOO ho). The ho was 36 bii or tsuho. one-tenth ot a tan. 
According to the Fiidvsan, ho was a measure in the Chinese system 
on which the Japanese measurements were founded. But it does not 
seem that the ho itself was adopted. Between hii and tan no other unit 
corresponding to ho seems to have been used until sc came into vogue 
in the sixteenth century. Perhaps this might be considered as casting 
suspicion on the value of the statement relied on by Dr. Simmons. 
Moreover one hyappo would be 3600 hu, or one chb of that date; but as 
the ch~t (since the time of Hideyoshi) contains now but 3000 hn or t^iiibo, 
one hyappo would be | ch'> or 3 acres, not “ 2\ or 3 acres.’' 

II. If some of the Japanese writers are to be relied upon, the amount 
of land regarded as sufficient for the support of one person was about 
one half of the area here stated. In the Tokushi Tor on, an authority 
quoted in the Den-yen jikata Kigen, it is said: “ In ancient times one 
tan consisted of 360 bu, because the rice produced from one hn fur- 
nishes sufficient food for one person for one day.'’ In the Tokit Xbka 
Kwanko also quoted in the Den yen Jikata Kigen, we read : “ In ancient 
times one tan consisted of 360 ; and from one hu was produced 

one sho of unhulled rice, or from one fan 360 5/1^", that is, 3 kohn 6 
to, which would make i koku 8 to of hulled rice. According to the 
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family.^' In other words i cho or acres was still fixed 
as the land necessary to support a sin^de family. One cho 
of land, therefore, seems to have been the economic unit. 
These facts serve to throw light on one of the interesting 
problems of Japanese land tenure, the origin of the present 
S3'stem of small holdings, and of the patchy appearance of 
the cultivated land throughout the country. Though a 
large bod}" of land may be seen under cultivation at a given 
place, not more than 2} or 3 acres of any part of it is cul- 
tivated by a single family and the broad rice-fields of a 
mile or more in extent are the property of hundreds of pea- 
sant proprietors. Where a large landowner possesses in a 
compact body several acres of ricefields or other cultivated 

old calendar, in one year there are 360 days. So that i koku 8 to 
(the produce of one tan), that is, 1800 divided by 360, would 
5 for each dav, and in our country 5 go per day is a proper amount 
of food/’ The table of dry measure is; 10 i sho, 10 sAa — i /o, 
10 koku. It seems from these authorities that one tan produced 
sufficient for the support of a single person for a year ; so that 5 tan 
(or I f acres) would produce more than enough for an ordinary family 
of two adults and three children. This would dispose of another of 
the supports for Dr. Simmons' belief that the average holding was 2} 
or 3 acres. 

12. This law I do not find, but the statement in the text is corroborated 
by the twentv first article of the anonymous kiinil-cho in the Appendix. 
Yet the extent of t'lis ultimate indivisible holding was variable ; in Kaga 
it was ti\cd at 50 kokii (the Minjl Kuanrci-rnlshri), that is (as will be 
shown shorllv) a piece of land of at least 2} cho (or over 6 acres) in 
area; in the Konyama knmi-cho (see Appendix, art. 37), the minimum 
amount is 10 koku land; in the Chiba kiuni-cho (see Appendix, art. 2), 
the minimum amount is zo-koku land. 

13, This is, perhaps, the best place to notice the assertion made in the 
above sentence and in the preceding paragraph, that the ordinary hold- 
ing of later times, down to the present day, was from 2] to 3 acres in 
area. It is at the present day not true that even the average of all hold- 
ings (if this was what Dr. Simmons meant) per family is 2} or 3 acres. 
The reports of the Xaimu-sho (Home Department) show that the average 
of per capita holdings in different provinces is ^ to 2} acres (giving pir 
family from 2] to 12} acres), with an average for the whole country of 
from 5 to 10 acres. But even if the statement of the text were true, it 
would be immaterial, if it referred merely to the average of all holdings ; 
foi the theory advanced by Dr. Simmons is that the unit of agricultural 
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land, it is found to be worked by a number of tenant families, 
the share of each being 2} or 3 acres. Tlie 2\ or ^ acies, 
however, do not always lie in one compact body. I'hey are 
often in broken patches, quite distant from each other, an 
arrangement which is apparentl}' a source of inconvenience 
and loss of time to the farmer. 

Of the causes to which this small size of the holdings is 
to be attributed, perhaps the chief one is the historical pre- 
valence of small holdings, as just explained. Another is 
said to be the limited extent of land which can be cultivated 
by a single family. In the yikata Ilanrci-yokii it is stated 
that 8 tan of rice-field or 6 tan of diw land (upland) is all 

division has been and is about 2\ acres, and if this is so, all the hold- 
ings, taken individually, must be shown to be units of this size or mul- 
tiples of it, just as in England the units of the acre and tl’e virgatc can 
be traced today. Dr. Simmons' theory strictly requires something 
more, for it is part of his contention that as tlie Government iuis judi- 
ciously managed to keep for each family enough to support it, and to 
preserve the holdings at a level neither too high nor too long the liold- 
ings with few exceptions are verv nearly 2] acres in area, and are not 
even multiples of that unit. This is not tliL- place to attempt a complete 
disproof of that contention, hut the evidence of tlie Chioadcra A m'ootvV", 
set out in the Appendix, may here he noticed. Tim riche^'t citizen, the 
naiiHshi, is credited with 39 kokn, (omitting factions’, , t^iere is one 
person with 25 huku^ two witli 19, several with 10 or more, and a large 
number with Ie>s than i kokii, bcMdes six ha\ing no land at alK \\ hat 
extent of land coiresponded to the'^e asse.ssnient^ ? I’Toni \ auou^ au- 
thorities cited in the Fudr>s(in and in the Dlu-vl h yiktitd /f’g*-’’’ it app^ais 
that the product of one tan of wet land of the fir*-! qcalit}’ v. as expected to 
be, in the time of Hideyo-^hi \Bunroku, 1592 — 159"*/ and previousl>', fiom 
I kokn 5 /o to 2 kcku. At the piesent dav the average weld ns placed 
at I kokn 5 to (Kinch, “ Agricultuial Chemistry of Japan, 1 rans. Asiat. 
Soc. Jap. VHI. 396) We may estimate the holding of the najinsJu, then, 
at 2^ cho or nearly 7 acres; of the next iichest, at or 4 acres. 

Only ten approach the 2^ acre holding of the author of the Notes, the 
rest being far below in the extent of their holdings. We do not know, 
it is true, whether the land was wet or dry, was of first, second, third, or 
fourth quality ; nor do we know how correct the assessment was. Dut 
the great range in the sizes of the various liolclmgs has a signifcance 
which docs not depend on our knowledge of those ciicumstances ; and it 
indicates the improbability of there ha\ing been, in the last two bundled 
years, any uniformity in the size of individual holdings. 
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that one family of 5 persons can properly cultivate. An- 
other is the prohibition placed upon the transfer of land, to 
be referred to later. A third cause must not be forgotten. 
The perpetuity of the family being the basis of the social 
fabric, the inheritance of the family received a peculiarly 
sacred character. The integrity of the inheritance received 
from the ancestors was to be preserved at all cost. No one 
generation had a right to the exclusive use of it. It be- 
longed to the line, and no one should divert it by sale or by 
devise. There was therefore a strong dislike on the part of 
the great majority to dispose of their landed property. 

A reason for the division into very small patches is the 
advantage to be gained in irrigating and in the economic 
use of water. Another is the fact that the possessor of 
only 2 or 3 acres is obliged to plant a variety of products in 
order to equalize the chances of the failure of any given 
crop. Another reason is that the cultivation of land in 
Japan is in its spirit and its methods horticulture, not agri- 
culture, gardening rather than farming; and with this exists 
a tendency towards diversity of crops and cultivation in 
small patches. Still another reason is the great importance 
attached to the exposure of land. The order of preference 
is: South, East, North, West. Hence the possession of 
small pieces of land of different exposures equalizes the 
value of various holdings, and hence the advantage of not 
having all of one’s holding in one location. 

14. It is to be regretted that here, too, one is compelled to dissent from 
the author's views of the origin of this division into small patches,. We 
are as yet not in a position to form final opinions as to what is to be deem- 
ed the true origin. It may be said, however, that there seems to have 
been originally a laying out of the land into units of small size (fifty or 
sixty feet square, for instance), and an apportionment of these units 
among the various freemen, tenants, or slaves, according to some system 
of rotation. It be supposed that a state of things still exists here, 
which has left its traces in England and else where, — the ownership of 
scattered tracts, containing an agricultural unit or a multiple of it, by 
each o; the various landholders of a mnya : and that this arrangement 
may be traced back, as it has been by !vlr. Seebohm in England, to 
a method of measurement and distribution peculiar to earlv times. 
But this is as yet hypothesis only. Still the considerations mentioned 
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To return to the influence of the prohibition against 
the transfer of land. We gather from the laws promul- 
gated in the 7th centur}^ (the Taiho-ryo, already referred 
to) that the principle of peasant proprietorship had in 
effect been established, though perhaps not with design. 
The spirit of the legislation can be interpreted only as 
aiming at a provision against extremes of wealth and 
poverty. The same spirit finds expression in the laws 
of the Tokugawa Shoguns, particularly that one prohi- 
biting the sale of farm lands, passed in 1643 (20th 3'ear 
of Kwansei). The purpose of the prohibition is tins 
described in the yikata Ocliibo-shfi. If farmers are 
permitted to sell their land, a roniUj sainnraij merchant, 
rich farmer or other person might become the possessor 
of a whole mura or kori^ and thus be able to defy the 
government and sow the seeds of disturbance. Again, 
poor and indolent men for trivial reasons might be tempt- 
ed to sell their land and thus lose their homes and 
their positions as cultivators of the soil, and become 

the dependants of rich men. This would be a great 

misfortune.’' If the law was transgressed, the offender 
was imprisoned or banished. If he had died, his son 

suffered the same punishment. The bu3^er was fined 
and his land confiscated, and, in case of death, his son 
suffered instead. If there had been a witness to the 
sale, he was fined, but his son was not responsible. 

by the author do not seem sufficient to explain the facts, although it 
is not improbable either that they operated to influence the original 
distribution, or that they assisted in preserving it when its origin had 
been forgotten and reasons were needed for perpetuating it. 

That the land is so divided into small patches is a fact which any one 
can verify ; and that the practice has serious drawbacks is indubitable. 
One of the problems with which the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce [N^>s}h)mn-sho) is now occupied is the question how these 
patches may be so exchanged and consolidated as to facilitate the em- 
ployment of modern agricultural methods. 

To give to those who have not had an opportunity to observe a Japan- 
ese field some idea ol its arrangement, a map has been prepared and 
will be found in the Appendix. 
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The naniishi of the miira was ordered to resign his 
office. 

The land laws of Japan show an intention to make 
the cultivation and ownership of large tracts by a single 
proprietor, or even by tenants of such proprietors, cum- 
bersome and of little profit. This Vv'as especially the 
case for non-resident proprietors. The executors of the 

15. I do not find in the revised code the Kujikata Osadamcgciki anv 
note of this law of 20 Kwansei. In 2 Gembun (1737), however, the 
prohibition was repeated, and a law forbidding the mortgaging of land 
for more than ten years (for mortgages seem to have been resorted to as 
a means of evading the prohibition upon sales) was promulgated at the 
same time, (bee the Kujikata OsadaynL^akl ^ II, Art. 30 d» D. 

Gt’Stlls. Ost., Heft 41, p. 73], “ Punishment of those who sell their land 
in perpetuity or without giving proper notice.’') 

The statement oi the author of the Notes, that “the spirit of the leg- 
islation can be interpreted only ao aiming at a provision against extremes 
of wealth and povi.rty,’’ so far as it applies to the Tokugawa legisla- 
tion, is refuted by the extract from the Ochihu ska immediately follow- 
ing. It there appears dearly enough tliat wdiat the Shogunate feared 
was a disturbance of tlie feudal ecpiilibrium w'hich they had established 
and w'ith w'hich they Were well satisfied. The history of land tenure in 
previous epochs had been a history of the passage of land from the poor 
to the rich, from the small to the great, and it was seen that at anv time 
new concentrations of landed property might occur and new centres of 
disturbance be created. To keep matters as tb.ey were was the proper 
poliev of the Tokugawa familv, and the prohibition against the transfer 
of land was one of the means they adopted to that end. Mr. Yokoye, 
in the Fud~>snn, touching on this subject, says : “ The Tokugaw'’as knew 

well that when the rich acquired large territories, they would become 
powerful and would be able to muster large bodies of retainers, with 
which they could defy the Government.” 

But the question presents itself, it, as seems probable, this was the 
first time that an order was addressed to the common people, forbidding 
them to sell land, how was it that this had been reserved for the Toku- 
gawa Government to provide for, and that it had not been done before ? 
Or, to question a little deeper, if the sale of land by the common people 
had from tlie beginning been free, is it not impossible to suppose that 
there had not been, before the Tokugawas, some similar prohibition 
which helped to stem the tendency to consolidate land and turn small 
ow'ners and tenants into laborers ? The anssver to these questions seems 
to be that up to tlie sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the mass of the 
cultivators had been serfs : that the bonds of this serfdom were Iho- 
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laws were instructed directly or given to understand that 
the principle on which their judgment was to be based 
in any conflict of the rich and the poor was to give the 
latter the full beneflt of any doubt. Custom and public 
opinion recognized the broad principle that the pos- 
session of property, especially in land, was the inherent 
right of the many, not of the few. The products of labor 

roughly loosened in the internecine conihcts of the fourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries ; that as the seventeenth century dawned, the 
cultivators were beginning to feel an independence, to deal with the 
land of their ancestors as if they were owners, that this tendency it was 
which then, and then for the fir^t time, it was found necessary to check ; 
and that it had not been the subject of legislation before lyeyasu’s time 
because it had not existed, because serfdom had until then been a hard 
and fast system. On behalf of this view it may be said that no previous 
prohibition regarding the common people seems to have existed. This 
fact alone would perhaps be colorless. But it may be coupled with the 
fact that during the five hundred years preceding the Tokugawa as- 
cendency the gentrv and nobilitv from time to time suffered certain restric- 
tions in regard to the transfer of land, as shown by the codes Shimpen — , 
Shingen— , and Kemmu Shikimoku. Moreover among numbers of early 
deeds of the period, quoted in full by Mr. Yokoye, in the Ftidnsaii, and 
selected quite at random (with reference to this point), we find one or two 
only, in the earliest centuries, signed by members of the pie bs^ while in 
the later centuries the number increases. These are but straws ; yet they 
serve to indicate that there is evidence of the existence of an adscriptio 
[(Icb^e, the adscript! , as a matter of course, not having any voice whatever 
in the transfer of the land, but being transferred with it. What is needed, 
of course, is an examina,tion of a representative collection of deeds of the 
times. It is well known that the deeds of the monasteries of France, 
Germany, and Switzerland have made clear the concentration of land in 
the hands of the nobles after the ninth century, simply because there 
appear few donations or none at all from the small proprietors. Possibh^ 
the Temple Todaiji, with its deeds, may prove the S. Gall Abbey of Japan. 

It is certain that the law prohibiting the sale of land had no force in 
some districts, though it is impossible to mark out distinctly the bound- 
aries of its validity. It appears irom the Minji Kwanrei-ntishd that the 
sale of land was permissible in Uzen and Izumo ; that in Tosa it was 
permissible as to shin-din only, that in Kubiki gun of Echigo it was 
permissible to sell to fellow-villagers , while in \J wonuma. gun of Echigo 
all sales of land were loi bidden. There was therefore no common 
custom and no generally eniorced law upon the subject. Even within a 
single kuni the piactice \aiied. 
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of any kind were the heritage of the toiler to the extent 
of leaving him a reasonable support, without regard to 
the share of the employer. If any one was to be 
sacrificed, it was more likely to be the landowner than 
the cultivator. Any surplus which the former might have 
accumulated in times of plenty was by custom to be 
returned as a loan to the latter in time of distress, or 
else a rebate in the fixed rental was allowed, sufficient to 
enable the producer to support himself and his family. 
Eviction was almost unknown. A few days ago the Prime 
Minister told me that he had bought a place on which 
were living a few poor people who were keeping small 
tea-houses. He said he had been trying for some time 
to get them to move, as they had no legal right to remain ; 
but he found it impossible. The general principle was 
that no one could beggar another by the exercise of his 
legal right to do so as owner or proprietor of land. There 
w’as therefore little opportunity for men to possess them- 
selves of broad acres. The few large landed proprietors 
seem generally to have acquired their possessions, not by 
purchase from bankrupt farmers, by the foreclosure of 
mortgages, or by allotment of government land, but by the 
drainage and reclamation of lakes, swamps, and river- 
bottoms. 

On the other hand it may be said that there was little 
inducement for the peasant farmers to advance or to ac- 
cumulate. The comparative security of their position, with 
a reasonable amount of industry, would leave them in the 
position of pensioners, with provision for their support as 
long as they might live. The difference between then and 
now is radical. Now the land tax leaves 'little or no profit 
for the farmer. So it was then also ; but in the old times 
there were no bankruptcies ; the patriarchal principle govern- 
ed and society did not recognize evictions ; the homes 
were perpetual ; and the landlord or the tax collector, when 
necessary, returned what had been taken, in loans which 
were paid when good times came again. Now the un- 
fortunate is evicted, and all paternal care is withdrawn ; the 
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money lender or the capitalist takes the homes, and the 
poor farmer goes out to subsist as best he can. The rich 
become richer and the poor poorer.’^ 

3. Classes of land. 

The classes of land were as follows : 

1. Ta ; rice-producing low lands. 

2. Hata^ hatake ; arable uplands or dr}^ land.^^ 

3. Hara, shiba-chi^ inakiisa-ba ; grass land, meadow. 

4. Taku-cJiiy yashiki-chi ; building land. 

5. HayasJiij worl ; forest, 

6. San-rin ; mountain land. 

7. Shin~den ; new land, reclaimed land. 

Taku-chi, yashiki-chl. a very old regulation the 

amount to be used as a building site, to be covered by the 
house and out-buildings, and to be used for threshing and 
drying grain, was fixed at 150 tsubo for every holding of 
3000 tsubo. The object of fixing the amount was to 
prevent overreaching the tax-collector, for building land 
was exempt from taxation. No proprietor could increase the 
extent of this land or erect buildings outside of it, without 
special permission from the daikwan. In southern and 
western Japan this land was inseparable from the cultivated 
land ; in the northern and eastern region it was regarded as 
distinct. 

Hayashi, inori. The latter name applied specially to 
forests owned by temples. 

Shiu’dend^ This included hill land, swamps, land 

16. The Japanese Government is now engaged, with the help of the 
various provincial officials, in a thorough investigation embracing the 
whole subject of the distribution of land ownership, the condition of 
the agricultural class, and kindred topics, and when the information 
collected is made public we shall be in a better position to judge of 
the correctness of the statements here made. 

17. There were also special kinds called ya;;m-(mountain)-/n7fa ; 
(waste or moor)-/m^a; and ^(ncrt-(river-land)-/a (Denycn Jikata Kigcn). 

18. Shin-den was known as kon-den, in the Taih<~-ryo period. It was 
regarded at first as private, untaxable property for three generations 
only, but it gradually became a permanent holding. 
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subject to periodic overflow, shallow inlets, sea marshes, 
etc. There were various systematic methods of reclaiming 
it. Swamps repaid a large profit, as their lands were 
always rich, and required less manure. Sometimes a 
dainiyo had the work done, advancing money to farmers. 
At other times the members of a miira joined in reclama- 
tion. In this case the land was worked by the mura and 
the profit divided. Sometimes the reclaimers acted for 
their individual benefit. Those engaging in this kind of 
work had a rebate of taxes for a certain number of years, 
the number varying with the expense attending the work. 
Special encouragement was held out for the restoration 
of rice lands, as they brought increased revenue to the 
government. 

The richest fanners of the country are found occupying 
restored land. The vicinity of Tokyo contains a great 
deal of rich shin-den ^ and the farmers are among the most 
prosperous. In Echigo there are large areas of ; 

in one place an entire lake has been drained. To this day 
the whole province is one of the most fertile and prosperous 
in the country. 


4. Classes of landholders, 

Goshi Qv yiiisho no hyaknsho^ (country-sa/;z//ra/ ; origin- 
farmers). The origin of this term dates back to the 
times before Yoritomo and the beginning of the military 
government (1192). Goslii were nannshl or uiura chiefs 
who were ambitious, and by taking up a family feud, or 
otherwise, extended their influence over neighboring mura^ 
and finally emerged as territorial lords or daimyo. These 
by degrees became independent of the Mikado’s govern- 
ment and stood out against it, and the result was the 
feudal system. I find it stated that they held land 
originally without a title from the Mikado, but paid a 
tax. Afterwards they bought a title from the Mikado, 
and thenceforward paid no tax. Not only did almost 
all goshi become dainiyo; a dainiyo often became goshi. 
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That is, a military chief, with his adherents, ceased 
fighting, withdrew to his land, and became a farmer, 
keeping his rank as samurai^ but paying a tax to a 
daimyo or the shogun like any farmer. 

In the southern region the goslii had small holdings, as 
a rule; but in the northern provinces — Echigo, Musashi, 
Shimosa, Sagami, Dewa, etc.^ — there were very rich ones, 
having in some instances estates of 100,000 kokii. The 
great goshi of Dewa was Homma, probably the largest in 
Japan, who owned more land than his lord. During the 
Ashikaga period he had been a dahnyo. 

The Jikata Hanr&i-rokii^ vol. 4, gives the following 
account of goslii, “ In early times the division of hyakiisho 
and sa mitral was unknown ; all were farmers {no/ii). 
During the wars the strong farmers went to fight, and the 
weaker ones remained to till the land. Finally, between 
1321 and 1334, the commencement of the Ashikaga period, 
when the greatest internal confusion existed, the separation 
between the farmer class and the samurai class occurred. 
From this time goshi and samurai formed the sword - 
bearing class. Thus the goshi of to-day represent the 
source from which farmers and sainurai alike sprang. The 
goshi, however, did not become warriors and receive an 
income from a territorial lord. They owned and cultivated 
their own lands. They were not subject to military service, 
except for the defence of the province. They differed on 
the other hand from ordinary farmers, and were quite above 
them in rank. The goshi had the privilege which dis- 
tinguished the upper classes of being addressed in public 
by his family name. The family of lyeyasu was of goshi 
descent. He was the eighth in line of an adopted son of 
Matsu daira Tarozayemon, a goshi of Mikawa. The family 
of Satsuma and, in fact, those of most daimyo, were of goshi 
origin.” 

Under the Tokugawa regime the goshi occupied the 
the position of squires or even of petty nobles. They could 
become feudal nobles by forming a feudal attachment to 
some central power, — a daimyo or the shogun. 
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They had all the rights of nobility, but were subject to 
none of its restraints. They could assume the state be- 
longing to their rank, or they could lay it aside and go 
about as commoners. They had the right to wear swords, 
to ride on horse back, and to carry spears before them. As 
a class existing under the Tokugawa rule, they probably 
represented those large land-owners and minor territorial 
lords who did not take any part in the wars attending 
the rise of Tokugawa and on submitting were left in 
possession of their land. 

A farmer well-off was sometimes rewarded by the 
Tokugawa government, for services rendered, by the title 
and rank of gos/ii. The record of this was always kept in 
the office of the daikzaan. This differed from the bestowal 
of samiimi rank for e.g. charitable action in time of 
distress, repairing a dike, etc. Rich men, in hopes of 
receiving this honor, often performed such work. The title 
was for life only, not hereditary, as that of goshi was, and 
the technical name was IcJiidai taito-gomen (one-life- 
wear-sword-permission). 

In the province of Izumi, in the village of Kaizuka, there 
was an old man named Bokwan, who hid lyeyasu after a 
defeat which occurred during his struggle for supremacy. 
The latter afterwards offered to make him a daimyo. The 
old man refused, for he preferred his quiet and humble 
life. lyeyasu then offered him the land that could be 
included in the waving of his stick, with the title of goshi 
and this he accepted. The karo of Sasaki, in Omi, were 
made goshi by I^^eyasu. It happened in this way. When 
Nobunaga wished to go to Kyoto, he asked Sasaki’s 
assistance, and on the latter’s refusal, he turned to lyeyasu, 
who sent several hundred of his best men, took eighteen 
of Sasaki’s castles in one day, and thus opened the road to 
Kyoto. After the battle of Sekigahara, the karo of Sasaki 
were conciliated by making them goshi. In Kai, when 
Katsuyori, the fourth son of the famous Takeda Shingen, 
was overthrown by Nobunaga, the adherents returned to 
their homes, and either settled down there as farmers or 
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took up new land. In the wars of lyeyasu which followed, 
they took no part against him, and as a return he made 
them gdsJil, and allowed them to retain their land without 
taxes. It was in Kai, in fact, that the largest number of 
goshi existed. The gosJii of Mino, Omi, Kai, and Goshi 
gori in Yamato, received their land under the go-shuin or 
great red seal of the ShOgun, and those who derived their 
title in this way paid no taxes. Outside of those kiini 
there were comparatively few. In 1333, when the Mikado 
Go-daigo, attempting to take the reins of government into 
his own hand, was defeated, he fled to a poor mountain 
district in Yamato. There he lived, supported by the 
landowners. When lyeyasu came to power, he made some 
of the largest of these owners goshi ^ under the red seal, 
in honor of their service to Go-daigo. In Ise there was a 
goshi, I to Kuranosuke, who owned an entire town, Kuna, 
and paid no taxes to any one. Nobunaga had for some 
reason granted him an immunity from taxation, and 
this grant had been confirmed by Hideyoshi and by 
lyeyasu. 

After the Restoration of 1867, the estates of the feudal 
nobility were confiscated and the titles abolished. The 
goshi, however, retained their land, though they lost their 
titles. 

Go-zamurai. The goshi must be distinguished from the 
go-zmnurai. Having probably the same origin, they came 
to differ somewhat. The go-zamurai or no-shi (farmer- 
samurai), or inaka-zamiirai, were true sa}nurai, rendering 
military service, but owning land and cultivating it with 
kerai (servants), and not living at the yashiki or joka of 
their territorial lord. Their position was more independent 
than that of the ordinary samurai, and sometimes ap- 
proached that of a goshi. They had the right, as true 
samurai, to give to their retainers while in their service 
the right to wear two swords, and this the goshi had 
not. 

ig. In the Fitdosan this rule is corroborated, that land granted under 
the red seal of the Shogun paid no taxes. 
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Go-zamiirai were plentiful in Satsuma, Higo, Chikugo, 
Saga, Tosa, Yamato, Sendai, and some other provinces. 
In Satsuma, in fact, all owners of land were samurai ; 
those in the country were inaha-zamiirai^ those in the 
towns joka-zamurai. In Sendai these go-zamiirai varied 
greatly in possessions ; some were very poor, others lived 
in the style of nobles. In this region they did not confine 
themselves exclusively to the cultivation of land ; they 
spent the time alternately in the country and in the 
joka. 

In Hachioji there were a thousand or more families of 
them ; they had as a charge the guarding of Nikko against 
fire, each serving three years at a time. 

The general term for farmer was hyakitslw, (or, in 
Sinico Japanese, 7i6niin). 

Taka-mocJi^ were large land owners, renting farms to 
others. They were not necessarily of high position in 
the community. Farmers who were originally mizunomi 
or kosaku sometimes became rich, much more so than 
the kasaiuake. Then perhaps would come a strife for 
position by the use of money ; a marriage, for example, 
or an adoption into the ktisawake was bought. In 
such a case they were called deki-hyakuslio (come-out 
farmers). 

Ktisawake (grass-divider, that is, pathfinder). These 
formed a class higher than even the ne-oi, and were 
the original reclaimers of the land, the pioneers. Some- 
times a whole village was made up of from two to six 
families of them. Motomachi, in Yokohama, was such 
a quarter, and contained only six families. Sometimes 
these took up land which was out of the reach of the 
tax-collector, and lived in patriarchal fashion for years. 
They became the respected landholders of the community; 
and when others joined the village, the descendants of 
these pioneers were for generations the nanushi and 

20. Taka means the amount of produce for which a farmer or a mura 
was assessed, the full term being kokti-daka, Taka-mochi (taka posses- 
sing) signifies ” one who is assessed for a large amount.” 
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foshiyorl. In old times these kitsawake became goshi, 
then daunydf etc.^^ 

Ne-oi (root-born) liyakiisho were farmers born in the 
miira, and owning and cultivating their own land. These 
comprised the vast majority of the farming class. Many 
of them had inherited their possessions for several 
generations, and not a few were unable to give one 
any idea of when or how their ancestors came into pos- 
session of their homes. Their title was perpetual as 
long as the}" paid the government tax. Confiscation for 
failure to pa}" the tax was rare. If sickness was the 
cause of failure to pa}", first the relations, next the 
kiimi, lent aid until the means of payment could be 
obtained. The transfer of nobles from one province to 
another did not affect the farmer directly; he belonged to 
the land. The ne-oi-hyaknsJiOj or owners of land, were 
the only ones who had the right to participate in the local 
government. 

Koslii-sakn (cross-over cultivation). This was a term 
applied to land- owners who lived in one mura^ but owned 
land in another also. This additional land was oftenest 
obtained by the lapsing of mortgages. They had civil 
rights only in the miira where they lived. They 
were comparatively few, A miira disliked to have meni- 
bers of other mnra own land within its territory when 
acquired in that way. Rather than permit this, the 
miira often paid the mortgage and became owner of the 
land. 

Kosaku or jikari-hyaknslio (small-cultivation ; land- 
borrowing) was the general term for a renter of land. 
Kosaku used by itself, and not as part of a compound, 
signifies a renter born in the mura. Many of them chang- 
ed about from one landlord to another. Ev"iction of short- 
term tenants for good cause was not infrequent ; but 
throughout the country generally a farmer who had rented 
a piece of land for twenty years or more was difficult to 


21. According to Professor Komeyama, the term kusaivakc was 
restricted to the pioneers themselves ; and this seems very probable. 
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eject for any cause. yei-(long time)-g‘ 05 u^?i was the term 
applied to a hosahu who had occupied rented land for an 
indennite period or for generations. It should be added 
that if the produce returned by the tenant was insulficient 
to cover even the tax, eviction could take place at once. 
yiki-intxi)-gosiikii was a mortgagor who attorned as 
tenant to the mortgagee, BetsH-{d\&im\.)-gosakH was 
any renter of mortgaged land other than the mortgagor. 
I ri-{^n\.tx)-gosaka was a renter of land who lived in an- 
other miiraP 

Miziinomi (water- drinking) were farmers who for various 
reasons — poverty, family troubles, etc. — had emigrated 
from their native muni, and going to some other inura had 
hired out as workmen or as farm hands. After a time 
their masters, pleased with their good conduct, would 
conclude to take them into permanent service or would 
allow thein to rent a portion of the land. They would then 
build a house on the yashiki-clii^ or, by permission of the 
daikwan, on a piece of unproductive hillside, surrender 
their former nimbetsu-cho, send for a satisfactory certificate 
from their former nanushi^ and receive a nimbctsU’Cho in 
their new home. When thus established, they were called 


22. On this point the yikata Ilanrci-roku, quoted in the Fudusan, says 
further: “When such a tenant fails to pay his rent, he may report 
the fact to the proper officer, and the latter should urge him to pay 
his rent, if possible ; but the tenant cannot be deprived of his land for 
that cause.” The author of the Hanrci-rokit, however, attributes 
this permanency of tenure to t\\*i yci-gosaku, and states that those who 
had been in possession for twenty years were assimilated to the position 
Ol yebgosaku. This seems to have been the correct statement of the 
principle. In the case of Kimoto vs. Ando, in the Supreme Court of 
Japan, in 1881 (’), it was held that one who had for twenty years held 
land 3 iS kosakii obtained by prescription the rights of yid-gosakn. (Minji 
Hankctsn-roku, vol. II, p. 300). There is at present a general desire 
on the part of the proprietors of land subject to these perpetuities 
to rid themselves of such tenancies, and this has expressed itself in 
litigation. It has created for the legislators a special difficulty in the 
adjustment of proprietary rights. See M. Boissonade's remarks in 
the Projet dc Code Civil, livre II, xre jartic, pp. 293-297. 

23. Other terms are mentioned in yikata Ilanrei-roku : Mei-den- 
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fniziinomi-byakusho. Their descendants however, became 
kosaku proper. 

Though eviction for misconduct, etc., was, as has been 
said, not infrequent, the tenant was so rarely dispossessed 
for non-payment of rent that this may almost be said not 
to have occurred. If the yield, from whatever cause, was 
a bad one, the landlord accepted a rebate as the necessary 
consequence of the bad luck. Though no law prevented 
him from dispossessing the tenant (on the contrary, the 
law sanctioned such a proceeding), so strong was the 
popular sentiment against summary measures of this 
kind that they were next to impossible. The landlord 
occupied a position more like that of a patriarch ; his 
tenants were as his children, and he their guardian. Kind- 
ness, generosity, forbearance, and all the parental virtues 
were expected in the conduct of the landlord toward 
his tenants. In cases of sickness or distress the latter 
immediately sought their landlord and he never turned 
a deaf ear. In the large cities it was the custom after 
a fire to give the land rent free for loo days or such 
other reasonable time as sufficed for building another 
home. 

gosakii was a tenant who farmed land that was too extensive to be 
cultivated by its owner personally, De-snkn (go- out farmer) was the 
term applied to the iri-gosakn by members of the mura where he 
lived. house-man ager)'^(35a^?/ was a lesse w'ho acted as agent 

for the collection of rent. A man w'ho had a great deal of land, and 
was also too much occupied with other matters to attend personally 
to its leasing, would employ another to take charge of the matter, a 
piece of land being let to him gratuitously by way^bf salary.” 

Small owners of land were sometimes called hira-byiikusho (lower 
farmers) or ko~byakusho (small farmers). Kosaku^ meaning literally 
“small cultivators,” seems to have suffered a change of meaning. 
Miztinomi was sometimes used contemptuously by the upper 
classes of the village as including both kosaku and miznnomi 
proper. Professor Komeyama says that in some cases the kosaku 
class represented the descendants of the early serfs, who had gradually 
risen in position ; in other cases they were, as Dr. Simmons observes, 
merely fnizunomi families who by long residence became able to look 
down upon more recent arrivals. 
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If a tenant was notified to leave, no rent could be collect- 
ed from the day of the notice, no matter how long there- 
after the man remained on the land.^^ 

yisha~ryd (tern pie -fief) hyakusho were farmers who cul- 
tivated the temple lands {go-shnin-clii) given by the 
Shogun under the great red seal to various sects. The 
Nikku and the Shiba temples have the most extensive 
holdings. These grants were greatly increased under the 
Tokugawa rule. The taxes on them were exceedingly low. 
The rate of the Nikko land was three in ten. A curious 
fact which I observed at Nikko was that the people on 
the temple lands were very poor, while those of the neigh- 
boring dabnyos domain, where the tax was severe, were 
thrifty and prosperous. 

Communal ownership. Such common ownership of land 
as characterized a mnra was in general of three kinds; 
first, temple lands, endowments given by the parishioners; 
second, reclaimed by the mura ; third, grass land 

or meadow, for the most part perpetually fallow, and tracts 
of forest and mountain land. The meadows ijiara') were 
often large, and frequently belonged to several mura in 
common. They were not cultiv^ated as meadows; the 
grass was cut when needed. This land was often the 
source of quarrels and sanguinary contests between villages 
over the question of boundaries. Even a court decision 
was sometimes disregarded, and the police or the military 
were called in. Mach of the waste land belonged to the 
towns and villages. No one had a right to cut the timber 


24. The subject of tenancy is here touched upon only enough to 
stimulate our desire to eximine further. It must be understood that 
the statements of the text probably do not apply outside the districts 
of the northeast unJer the direct influence of the Shogunate adminis- 
tration. The individuality of the more distant provinces doubtless 
expressed itself in their customs with reference to landlord and tenant. 
In Satsuma especially, as well as in Tosa, and other southern regions, 
we must looh for a specird development. Fortunately the land tenure 
(*fTosa forms the subject of an extended manuscript work, reC(*ntlv 
fi'-* died but Set untian^lated, bv a local scholar; and it is reported 
tnat a similar wuik unJei way in batauma. 
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or to use the lands without the consent of the villagers 
as a body. When a piece of the land was to be sold, the 
villagers were called together, the nanushi presiding, and 
a price agreed upon. This procedure is still in use. 
The ko-clio (head of the village) receives the price, and 
puts it in the hands of the government bankers. The 
villagers never receive it diiectly, and it is used to liqui- 
date the yearly taxes. 

No stranger coming to a village could take up a piece 
of new land for improvement without the written consent 
of all the farmers. In foimer times such strangers must 
have been farmers by occupation, but in recent times the 
privilege had been extended to men of means of other 
occupations; still in such a case peimission was to be 
obtained from the daikwaii. 

In some places land was given to the mnra for ferries 
and bridges. Land coming to the niuya by confiscation, 
as described later, must also be noted here. 

The nmra also owned sometimes a place for burying 
dead animals. The cemeteries usually belonged to the 
temples, but in some places there were burying-grounds 
which belonged to the mura. 

In some regions, especially where the land was shin’den, 
(obtained by draining a lake or a swamp), there existed a 
peculiar system of farming, still to be seen. The land 
owner had an establishment which in size almost equalled 
that of a daimyd, A large number of peasant families lived 
in a village within the enclosure set apart for residence, 
and were fed from a common kitchen. They worked the 
land as serfs, and many generations had preceded them in 
the same occupation. They paid some sort of a tax to 
the landowner. It is said that the purpose of this arrange- 
ment originally was to have about the farmer, in disturbed 
times, those v.’ho might protect him from robbers and 
predatory nobles. The goshi maintained a similar body 
of dependants, and these became the nucleus of the power 
which ultimately made many of them daimyd, Toda\' 
this system of cultivation may be seen in Echigo, Dewa, 
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Satsuma, Tosa, and a few other places. Some of the 
large merchants in western Japan also lived in the same 
way. The serfs were variously known, according to the 
locality, as fndai^ monyay niwago, kaJidd‘^ 

5 . Mortgages. 

Mortgages of land were controlled by quite different 
customs in different regions. The following were the 
common rules. 

All mortgages were to be recorded and sealed by the 
7iannshi and knmi-gashira. When a 7ianushi made a 
mortgage, he had to procure the seal of another nannshi 

25. The communities here noted would seem to be remnants of the 
manorial system of mediaeval Japan, the cultivators never having been 
able to free themselves to the extent reached in other parts of the 
country. The localities where these communities are stated to have 
existed (localities removed from the possibility of frequent interference 
from the Tokugawa family or of indirect subjection to its influence) are 
those where that system and its incidents are likely to have remained 
longest. I have inserted here the notes on this subject simply for want 
of a better place, as it does not clearly appear that there was any com- 
munity of ownership or even of cultivation among these serfs. At the 
present day much might be learned from a visit to the districts where 
the traces of the system remain. 

For a brief account of some joint-family communities in Hida, see 
the Appendix. 

26. The mortgage law, which seems to have been largely customary, 
is one of the most interesting topics for the student. It would be out 
of place to give here any further account of its details. The notes of 
Dr. Simmons, though they touch on a few points only, are substantially 
correct. But it is almost impossible to make general statements upon 
the subject of mortgage customs, for in no other department was there 
a greater divergence between the practice in different localities. It is 
worth noting that in some provinces there was evolved a double form 
of mortgages, corresponding almost exactly to the English common law 
mortgage, in which the ownership passed to the mortgagee, and the 
English mortgage as administered in courts of equity {or the ordinary 
mortgage in most of the United States to-day) in which the transaction 
simplv gave the mortgagee a lien on the land, the ownership remain- 
ing in the mortgagor. Either of these forms could be used, as the 
parties wished. 
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or of a ioskiyori. A portion of a name-land (each piece 
of land had a name) could not be mortgaged ; for the 
name-land must not be subdivided. If payment was not 
made at the appointed time, the title of the mortgagor 
did not become absolute. Payment with interest at any 
time in 20 years after the making of the mortgage was 
sufficient. If the mortgage was for less than 10 years, 
only five years after the date of default were allowed for 
payment. Money was sometimes loaned with a provision 
for repayment whenever the borrower could raise it. In 
such a case ten years was taken as the limit. After that 
time foreclosure took place. Even if a clause provided 
for foreclosure one day after default, sixty days’ grace was 
usually given. In the year 1721 a law of the Shogunate 
fixed ten years as the maximum limit of a mortgage. A 
second mortgage by the lender needed the consent and 
seal of the first mortgagor. If the land named in the 
deed did not correspond in description with the same 
land in the village register, the seller and all whose seals 
were on the deed were punished, if the matter came 
into court. If payments were made on the debt during 
the term but a final default occurred, foreclosure ensued 
without regard to the payments made. In case of fore- 
closure, the mortgagor had the first right to work the 
land {jiki-gosaku)^ if he was not an undesirable charac- 
ter. If temple land given by the government was mort- 
iraired, the land was confiscated and given to another 
priest, and the offenders (borrower and lender) punished by 
banishment from the great cities. 

27. For provisions relating to mortgages, see the Kujikata Osadame- 
gakiy I, Art. 57, II, Art. 31 passim [Mitthcil. d. D. Gesells, Ost., Heft 

41). 

It is likely that in many districts there was no limit to the time 
within which redemption might occur, and that practically such a 
mortgage often became a perpetual or at least a life-long one. 
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6. Succession, 

The eldest son was the heir apparent to the father’s title 
and to the homestead, and in certain professions — such 
as doctor, artist, and various others — he was expected, 
it is said, to follow that of his father. In the division 
of the property females received no share, An exception 
to this rule appeared, however, in the case of old families 
or large landed estates, when there was no male issue. 
The eldest [?j daughter was then betrothed to someone 
of the parents’ choice, and the homestead then went to 
this couple. An instance of this happened in the 
family of a friend of mine. In this case the woman 
had the better business ability, and a large estate, include 
ing one of the best known hot springs, was managed 
chiefly by her ; the husband found his pleasure in books 
and paintings. In the disposition of property, the will 
of the family members had no effect. A testament, if 
made, had to be signed and sealed by the nanushi and 
kumi-gashlra ; though, if land was not given by it, the 
names and seals of the members of the family or of 
relatives were sufficient. 

If the land was less than one did in area, it could not 
be divided. If it was greater, the excess could be given 
as the testator pleased. 

The usual mode of dividing an estate by will was this : 
The eldest son would receive the homestead and half the 
entire possessions of the father ; the remainder would then 
be divided equally among the other sons. As an offset 

28. The subject of Succession has already been systematically treated 
by Dr. H. Weipert, of the Imperial University, in his yap anise he s 
Familien- und Erbrccht" [Mitthdl. d. D. Gesills, Ost., Heft 43, 
1890). But, as Dr. Weipert remarks, ‘^of the viiscra plebs^a.nd theit 
legal relations the Japanese annals and laws make very little 
mention ; *’ and it is because the information of Dr. Simmons was 
beyond any doubt acquired by oral relation and represented the customs 
in actual force among the commoners that it seemed best to preserve 
his notes on this subject. To fullness and system they of course have 
no claim. 

zg. bee note 12, Chapter II, 2, ante. 
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to this apparent inequalit}", it must be said that the eldest 
takes virtually the place of father to the others. If at 
any future time one of the ^^ounger sons meets with 
misfortune, the elder brother’s roof must always provide 
shelter for the younger one and his family. This assist- 
ance may continue for a longer or shorter time, until 
the unfortunate one can establish an independent home 
again ; but in doing this, too, the elder is bound to assist. 
Sometimes the widow and children of a younger brother 
come to claim shelter. I had a friend who in this manner 
had eighteen of his relations to feed and shelter. 

In case of a sudden calamity, such as fire, not infrequent- 
ly all the other members of a family join in reestablishing 
the unfortunate one in a home and in replenishing his 
stock of goods, if he carries on such a business as requires 
one. The money thus given is sometimes called a loan ; 
but* it is a sort of perpetual loan ; if the debtor can pay, 
he does ; if he cannot, — well, it is all in the family, and 
no one complains. There is of course an end to for- 
bearance and generosity ; and if any member of the family 
is incorrigibly thriftless, he may be expelled from the 
homestead. 



IIL LOCAL RURAL INSTITUTIONS. 


I, The in general. 

The size of a village was fixed by the Taiho-ryo at 
fifty houses or families. It would then have represented 
fifty holdings of land. The size at present, however, is 
variable. It ranges in size from a single street a quarter 
or half a mile long to a town of several hundred houses. 
The name of the ninra is taken from the name of the 
principal cluster of houses in it. Scattered dwellings are 
the exception, even in the rural districts, the cultivators 
usually living in the village on the principal highway and 
going out thence to work in the fields. 

The population is exceedingl}^ stable, as a rule. The 

30. This word is accounted for by Messrs. Satow and Chamberlain as 
follows, in explaining the word Iniibc," the name of a clan or family 
of priests often mentioned in early literature: luiibc is compounded 

of ivii — ■, to dislike, and be^ said to be identical with a 

contraction of mxirc, flock or body of persons, with which are connected 
7 Huni, village, and viuragaru^ to flock together. “ (Satow, in Trans. 
Asiat Soc. Jap., VII, pt. 2, p. 132, note 44.) Ixnibe is derived from 

imUy to avoid, and murt\ a flock or collection of persons, a clan,” 

(Chamberlain, id., X supplement, p. no, note 32.) “ Muraji ” in the 
Kojiklj with the meaning “chief of a tribe,” often occurs. 

Other terms were yu, sato, zal-zai and go. Go in later usao-e 
signifies usually a cluster of miira. In some places a natural cluster 
seems to have been meant ; in other places an artificial grouping formed 
by arranging all the mitra of a daimiate in several go. According to a 
kumi-chb quoted in the Chiho Stido-tsu, there was in every a public 
storehouse for the tax-rice coming from the murn included in a gb. In 
the Yamafo Hansei^ go is used as a collective name for all the xnura of a 
han ; the gb was said to be divided into kn and miira. 

The following explanation of the ancient terms gb, ri, and safo is 
given in Mr. Kurida's Shoytu-kb, His account (which is satisfactory 
as far as it goes, but does not for the purposes of research do greatly 
more than make plain the accepted uses of the terms) is an intricate 
one and has been paraphrased. “In the second year of Taikwa (A. D. 
647) the gun were classified as follows : one of 30 to 40 ri was a great 
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villagers are for the most part engaged wholl}’ or partially 
as cultivators of land, and in the vast majority of cases 
many generations of cultivators have been born and have 
died on the same spot. This I know from the almost 

numberless replies that I have received in answer to 

gun^ one of 4 to 30 ri was a medium gnn, one of 3 ri or less wos a small 
gun. Now this ri was not the measure of length used today, but was a 
grouping of families, every 50 families forming a ri. But in the period 
Wado (A. D. 708-715) the term ri was changed to gu. The country 

was thus divided into ku 7 ii, gun^ and gv instead of ri. We fnd 

complete evidence of this in the comparison of the \iliage names of the 
period as they are written in different boohs. The term ri (or sulo^ its 
equivalent) is replaced in the later books by gu and refers to the same 
districts. We find also from the same evidence tliat parts of the same 
ri or sato (afterwards gr.) were called juvta, as, boni viura in the 
northern part of Narihama sato. But another change of terms took 
place; the was regarded as subdivided into ri\ that is, ri and iiiura 
became equivalent, the word mura finally suT\i\ing. co tb.at the 
subdivisions of ri and viura were afterwards called go and r/, and then 
go and rniira. In the yCri-Zii Chuku a book published in iSS^ by Mr. 
Motoori-Uchito, there is a very good e^pla^at:on of the reasons for 
these changes. He says: “ In the survey and allotment of iarm lands 
in early times, the terms cho, ri, and ju were used, 36 chu making one 
ri, and 36 ri one ju. When a piece of land was referred to. it was said to 
be in the second ri of the first jv, for example. But the term ri was also 
applied to the administrative subdivision of 50 houses. Ri therefore 
might refer either to an area of land or to a political distiict ; and to put 
an end to the confusion which ensued, the word meaning a district, 
was replaced go. In official documents thenceforth the terms ^<7 and 
viura were used. But the people in private documents still continued to 
use ri in speaking of the political district ; that is, they said ‘ X ri in Y 
gunj But the term ri in Y might still be used to refer to a 
given plot of land, and the place of a person’s residence was often 
expressed in this way. bo that the ri, instead of being denoted by 
numbers, came to have special names, and there erme to be a confusion 
between the political districts (called viura by the officials but ti by the 
people) and the plots of land. So that finally the use of the word viura 
exclusively was required in referring to the political district. We have 
no account of the boundaries of the variously or their changes; but the 
total number seems to have been a little over 4000.” 

If we accept this explanation, we may suppose that the mura was a 
small settlement formed by the enlargement, in the course of years, of 
single families or small groups of families. The original family or group 
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inquiries. The answer usually is: “We do not know 
where our ancestors came from or when they came to live 
on this spot. Our temple-register {tera-cho) may tell, but 
we have never thought about the matter.” If I ask when 
they became one of the knmi the}" answer that they do not 

of kinsmen may have established a home corresponding in the course of 
its development to the Germanic Einzclhof. Just as the Einzelhof (if 
we adopt one of the theories as to Germanic institutions) grew into a 
Gehofcrschaft or cluster of farms, so the ke (single family) or be may 
have grown into the viura. It is not possible, without further 
information, even to speculate upon the question whether the mtira^ if 
it thus arose, was the growth from a true Einzelhof ot free proprietorship, 
or was composed of Hubengemchide ox dependants. But it seems clear, 
apart from possible analogies, that in the beginning the ri was simply 
an arbitrary group of fifty families, perhaps widely scattered, and that, 
as time went on and the settlements enlarged themselves, they needed 
a new generic term ; thus mnra came to be the lowest political sub- 
division, and the expansion of the original settlement obliterated the 
old boundaries and made the ri. afterwards the gb, of minor importance. 

It is obvious, however, that the explanation quoted by Mr. Kurida 
does not account for the choice of the particular term mnra., in place of 
n, and more light is still to be sought on this point. Other circum- 
stances must have brought the word viura into use and must have made 
it a term to which resort would naturally be had as a substitute for ri* 
What were those circumstances ? I believe that the true significance 
of mnra is to be found in the etymology already given [mure, be, tribe, 
clan, collection of persons) and in related facts, and not in any direct 
connection with the administrative district ri of the Taihb period. If it 
is true, as I have been told by a well-known Japanese scholar, Mr. KatO 
Hiroyuki (now the President of the Imperial University) that it was 
the name for the clans of the common people only, the dorei or slaves, 
ke or ka being the term used for the families of the conquerors, who 
become the gentry, then the use of mnra, as a word of later times, 
applicable presumably to newer groups or settlements, may furnish the 
means for tracing the settlements and colonies of slaves as distinguished 
from those of freemen. Dr. Ross, among others, has emphasized the 
necessity of distinguishing between the two; and, as in Europe, so in 
Japan, we must have clear notions on the course of development in this 
respect before we can solve the problems relating to land tenure and 
local institutions. 

Since the above was written I have found that Dr. Florcnz, in his 
Alljapanische Ciiltnrznztandef confirms the foregoing signification of 
the term be, and his statements are given in full m the Appendix. 
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know; nor do they know when the gonin-gumi system 
began. “Our fathers and greatgrandfathers belonged to 
our kumiy and for all we know it has always existed. We 
never heard any one say when it began, or that it was ever 
very difTerent from what it is now,” The people of country 
towns and rural hamlets of whom these inquiries were 
made are no less wise on this point than the better- 
informed people of the great cities, 

2. The Gonin-gumi system^ 

The chief feature in the arrangement of the mura was 
this gonin-gumi system^ Every five families were united 
as a hnmi or company.®* In various places the mode 
of grouping differed, but the principle was always the 
same, — contiguity of residence. Sometimes every five 
consecutive houses on the same side of the street were 
united ; but if the houses were two or more deep, this 
order would not be followed. Where the houses were 
scattered the grouping was more irregular, but was still 
done so as to unite adjacent homes in the same company. 
Sometimes the houses of a kximi were scattered among 
other houses, but this was rare and arose from the building 
of new houses between scattered homes originally united 
into a hnmi -at an earlier time. In such a case the old 
grouping was always preserved, and the new houses were 
arranged (by the nannshi and knmi-gashira) into new 
groups. The kumi were all numbered, beginning usually 
at the north or west end of the village. 

In the formation of the groups no regard was paid to 
the class or condition of the individuals except that the 
yeta were always excluded. Thus it might happen that 

31. Often the kiimi consisted of six householders, as appears from the 
Chiba ktimi-chd^ in the Appendix. In the territory of Todo I^umi no 
Kami, in Yamato kuniy some ktimi held more than ten householders. 
Probably in some cases an effort was made to restrict the kiwii to a 
uniform si^e, while in others no care was taken and new homes were 
indiscriminately registered in old kumi without regard to the number 
already included. 
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a' rich farmer with extensive possessions was grouped 
with his poorest tenant. A wealthy merchant would 
be founJ with a blacksmith or a cooper, the nanushi with 
a pauper farmer or the most humble mechanic or trades- 
man. Thus all classes, without regard to their possessions, 
occupations, or social standing, were brought together in 
a kumi on an equal footing. There was no room for 
choice. Each heir to the homestead accepted without 
question his associated neighbor in the knnii^ He had 
received his place from his father, and he in turn from 
his ancestor, who in the extension of the uiiira or in the 
settlement of new land, centuries before, had been one 
of the original units allotted to this kiinii. 

One of the number was selected by themselves as 
headman (qo-chO) or seal-bearer. To this office would 
naturally be chosen the most intelligent or the wealthiest 
of the k uni. Other thing being equal, however, intelli- 
gence and antiquity of ancestry took precedence of mere 
extent of possessions. He was also called kunii'Oya^ 
(company-parent) or han-qashira (watch -chief), and was 
required to be a land-owner, and, in a farming district, 
the owner of farm land. His seal was affixed to all 
written agreements or other documents in which the kunii 
was concerned. In certain cases this seal was necessary 
in order to establish claims against individual members 
of the kiuni, e.g. in case of a mortgage of land. In fact 
the courts were slow to recognize a loan of any kind unless 
evidenced by the stamp of the kumi to which the alleged 
borrower belonged. Hence the private business of each 
member of the kiuni came under the supervision and con- 
trol of the kumi as a body. In this way the more shiftless 
were prevented from involving themselves improperly in 
liabilities detrimantal to the kuniL For as a rule, the 
k'uni as a body was responsible for the defaults of its 

32. In Sendai Han^ ho\vevcr, the heads of the hnml v/ere appointed 
by the klmo-lrl or chief of the inura. This illustrates the btrictness 
and lack of liberty which were typical of the admini&tration of daimyo 
in contrast with that of the Shogunate. 
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members, and even of their wives, children, and servants. 
The carelessness or evil-doing of a single member meant 
full responsibility on the part of the other four also. 
If, however, any member persistently failed to conduct 
himself properly, he could be reported by his fellow- 
members to the 7nnra officials. 

The gonin-gunii system was not limited to any particu- 
lar region. It penetrated to the most remote parts, in- 
to every confer of the land. It was if anything, more 
distinctive and less unchanged in the more distant regions. 
In 1 ok 3'6 it seems to have been less thoroughly kept up; 
but in K^^oto its integriU^ was complete. 

As to the origin of the system no very satisfactory 
information exists. At the beginning of the Tokugawa 
regime, the s^'stem was thoroughly investigated and a 
search made to discover its origin, but no information 
was obtained. The author of the Jikata Hanrei-rokn fails 
to give any authoi itative explanation, but refers vagueh' 
to a Chinese s^^stem of military organization in which 
five men seem to have been the unit of subdivision, and 
surmises that this furnished the model for the Japanese 
s^^stem. In the Taiho-ryo it is stated that the population 
was to be organized into companies of live each. As far 
as I am aware this is the earliest mention made of the 
system.^ Though the passage in the Taiho-ryo might 
at first glance convey the impression that the custom 
did not previousl}^ exist, I think it is not assuming too 

33. According to the CJiihr> Scido tsn and the authorities cited therein, 
the of the Taiho-ryo period, the original of the gonin-gumi of 
later times, possessed even at that date very similar features. It was 
conposed ordinarily of five families, but there might be more or fewer. 
There was a hu-cho or chief of the ho, whose duty it was to oversee 
the conduct of its 'members “so that they should fall into no vices.” 
When a stranger lodged at one of the homes of a ho, or when any 
of its members* set out on a journev, due notice was to be given ; and 
the responsibility tor the conduct of the members seems to have 
rested on the ho-cho. When a member of the ho deserted his land, 
the others weie to cultivate it for three years, at the end of which 
period it v/a% confiscated. 
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much to believe that it was already in existence. In 
China there exists or existed the division of a town or 
community into groups of five, each of which furnished 
a soldier. A grouping for the same purpose now exists 
in Corea. In that country the purpose seems to be a 
military one only, while in Japan the military purpose, 
if it existed, has been entirely lost sight of. In view of 
the intercourse then existing between Corea and Japan 
and of the constantly accumulating evidence that a large 
number of the early customs of Japan, especially those 
relating to the governmental and military organization, 
were adopted from Corea, it is quite unnecessary to 
attribute the existence of five-groups in Corea and Japan 
to a mere coincidence. My own opinion is that the 
gonuhgiunl system had for its object the furnishing of 
soldiers, and that it was copied from the similar system 
in force on the continent. Certainly, if this were its 
purpose, there need have been no objection on the part 
of this or that family to associate with those of widely 
difterent social conditions. Indeed the grouping of higher 
and lower classes together indiscriminately for military 
purposes would have a decided advantage, as it could easily 
be arranged by the richer members of the knmi to send 
one of the poorer members to the army. An investigation 
of the knnii system of Corea would throw some light on 
the origin of the Japanese system. In view of the fact 
that simple juxtaposition furnished the principle of group- 
ing, it is impossible to conceive of its having been a 
voluntary organization as regards the method of grouping. 
The elements were too incongruous. As an illustration 
of this we may recall the impossibility now experienced 
of reorganizing the kiimi which have been disbanded.®^ 

34. The passage from the Taiho-ryu, given above, seems to show that 
even at that early date the ho (the knmi of later times) were regarded 
in the light of an administrative device for securing order and good 
conduct. This would seem to negative the supposition that there was 
a military purpose in the beginning. If it is true that the mass of 
the people were serfs, there may have been an incidental military 
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I have had no time to lose in the investigation of this 
subject from original sources, as the system, except in 
remote districts, has alread}’' gone into decay, — a result, 
of course, of the wide-reaching changes which have 
followed in the train of what is known as the “ Restora- 
tion.” What is most surprising is that thousands of 
the rising generation have never even heard of the goiiui- 
gnmiy and not one in a hundred of the educated classes 
has any idea of its past scope and importance. Yet 
it is beyond a doubt that the social importance of the 
kunii system was immense.*^ Characterized by a method 
of grouping whose tendency was to level all distinctions 
of rank, wealth, or person, the induence of the kiimi in 
moulding and determining the form of society, especially 

signilicance to the hu, for each owner of serfs may have been required 
to furnish a soldier from every ho or from some multiple of a ho. 
But the military services of a not much later period seem to have been 
calculated according to the production of the fief or holding, as in 
Europe, each soldier, horse, etc. being represented by and perhaps 
commutable into a quantity of rice. This would bear against the 
probability of a different system having existed in tiie Talho^txxod, 

In an Appendix is given a translation of an article by Mr, Kurida 
upon the origin of the kumi system. 

The continuance of the ho and ktivil system throughout the middle 
ages, if it is a fact (and it is mentioned from time to time in the chroni- 
cles), tends to corroborate the view that the peasants of later times 
were the successors of the early serfs and that as late as the sixteenth 
century serfdom was only beginning to wear away. For the preserva- 
tion, amid the changeful and stirring times of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, when dalmyo families sprang up by the score and 
any man might seize power and territory, of so rigid a system of local 
administration as the gonln-gnmi system, shows in what subjection 
the cultivators of the soil must have been kept during the whole 
period. 

35. The author of the Yamato Hansci, commenting on the gouin giivil 
system as carried out in the territory of YagyCi Tajima no Kami, speaks 
as follows: “The goauigufui- system, as administered here, was 
admirably perfect. A kidiii was indeed like a family; its members 
felt a similar interest in each other, and the pains and pleasures of each 
were shared by the others in a wonderful degree. The welfare of each 
kumi was felt to have an important influence on the political importance 
of the fief.” 
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in the rural districts, was marvellous and has no parallel 
in the history of any'country with which I am acquainted. 
It was in fact one of the three foundation stones, so to 
speak, of the whole social structure, — the other two 
being the principle of ancestral worship and its derivative 
practices, and the institution of the nimbctsii-cho or temple- 
register. 

The five-home grouping must not be confounded with 
another grouping of six, which was what might be called 
an informal one, for social purposes. It was not a fixed 
grouping, but was simpl}^ the cluster of houses nearest 
to each house. The idea was expressed by the popular 
saying, Mnko-sayigdn^ ryo-donari — ‘‘Three houses 
opposite, and one on each side.” It was a conventional 
arrangement which represented and kept alive the spirit 
of neighborly friendship and assistance. When a family 
arrived in a neighborhood, it was customary to send to 
its three opposite and two adjacent neighbors from three 
to five boxes of buckwheat cakes, with a request for friend- 
ship.® 


3. Mura officers. 

N aiiiislii At the head of the mura was the iiaiutshi. 
For the same office the term used west and south of Hako- 
ne was shdya. The namtshi of a mura subject to a small 

36. This custom seems still to survive. 

37. The origin of the terms nannshi and shrya is connected with some 
of the most difficult problems of Japanese history, the solution of 
which rests as yet on hypothesis only. A brief explanation must here 
be sufficient. Towards the end of what may be called the Taihd-yyo 
period {700-1150 circa) a larger and larger area of land came to consist 
of the tax-exempted holdings called shoyen. A process of concentra- 
tion of land into the hands of the few seems to have been going on ; 
small free tenures disappeared; and the distribution of the land became 
manorial in its character. Shrycn^ indeed, so striking were the re- 
semblances, both in origin and in incidents, may well be rendered 
manor. Professor Konakamura’s statement is that those who were 
placed in charge of the shoyen by the ryokc (governing-family) or 
lord of the manor, were known as shrji or shCya. If there was a 
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hatamoto was sometimes given the flattering title of dal- 
kwan. The office of course varied somewhat in character 
and influence in different places, and, as will be seen, 
the chief differences occurred in the region where sJioya 
was the title. But the office had the same distinctive 
character everywhere, and the term nanushl ^vill here be 

shCya for each inura, the connection in the use of terms would thus 
be direct and clear. Whether the office of sh'ya under the Tokugawa 
was in fact a direct development is not clear; but the term had the 
above origin. 

Shdytn consisted largely of shln-dcn or land newly cultivated. Such 
land had special privileges of tax-exemption, and the reclaimer gave 
his name to the plot reclaimed. Thus the term my^t-dtn (name-land) 
arose. The manor lord whose domain was large was called d'llmyd 
(great-name [-land-owner] ) ; one whose territory was small was called 
shumyo (lesser-name [-land-owner] ). The person placed in charge 
of anv portion was a myu-shu (name [-land] -steward). Now the same 
ideograph represents myo-shu and na-mtshi, the latter being the Japan- 
ese reading, the former the binico-Japanese. A naiinshi^ therefore, 
was not essentially different from a sluya. I may add that this ety- 
mology of these terms throws some light on the fact that nanushi 
was a term confined, as a rule, to the northern and eastern provinces ; 
for these localities were settled at a later date, and would have been 
for the most part shin-dcn, so that the terms viyri-shii, and 

namishi would naturally have been most prevalent in those regions. 

Professor Miyazaki also holds to the above etymology. iVu, further- 
more, he states, still means in Tosa “ a piece of land,” and the farmers 
are called na-ko (children of the soil). In the S}i~yt}i~ko Mr. Kurita cor- 
roborates the above opinions as to the origin of the term nanushi. The 
complete term, he states, was namishi-shoKu^ and old documents are 
cited in evidence. The term sh^>ya is not mentioned by Mr Kurita. 
Professor Komeyama asserts that this term did not come into use 
until the time of Hideyoshi (1590 circa), who in reforming tlie system 
of taxation replaced the nanushi, in many quarters, by shCya. This 
does not seem to me probable. 

In the island of Kyushu, in the periods Keichn and Gcnna (1596- 
1624), the title hctto was used (the Chihb Scidodsu). In Sendai han 
the title corresponding to nanushi was kinio-iri. This word means 
literally “liver (heart ?)-roasting,” and evidently refers to the person 
who presides at some ceremony. In the records (sent me by the 
Governor of Miyagi ktn, where Sendai is situated) of some curious 
societies called variously knjn, kumiai, keitei, etc., I find that the pre- 
siding member was called kunoiri. 
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used as the genera! term applicable, except where it is 
explicitly contrasted with shoya. 

In a large jniim there were sometimes two nanushi ; 
more often two small mura had a single 7ianushi. 

From the point of vievv of the lord of the soil, the 
nanushi was responsible for the conduct of the peasants, — 
for their payment of taxes, for the commission of small 
offenses, and for the general peace and order of the 
community over which he presided. From the point of 
view of the local community the nanushi was their repre- 
sentative in their relations with their lord, and their chief 
in matters of local autonomy. He was the patriarch of 
the village. He was the final judge in all matters in which 
an appeal did not lie to the daimyo or the Shogun. He 
entertained travellers, and gave money to poor ones. He 
often made up from his own pocket the rent of poor 
villagers. It was rare that he was corrupt. As a rule 
he was always ready to use every means to deceive the 
lord on behalf of the farmers. The occasion for this was 
most frequently the kemnii [keUy measurement, mlrn, see) 
or examination of fields for the purpose of determining 
upon a rebate of taxes. This proceeding, which w'as 
attended with considerable expense, took place only at 
the request of the people. Some niura never required 
it; others were always asking for it. The nanushi made 
out beforehand maps and estimates and submitted them 
to the ffaikwafiy who often verified the estimates by 
personal inspection. The time taken was noon, for in 
the forenoon the crops look best, in the afternoon w'orst. 
If the nanushi was skilful and devoted to the interests 
of the people, he led the inspectors over the worst parts. 
Bad rice seen from a high place looks comparatively good ; 
hence the nanushi tried to take the lowest road. In fact 
the farmers often made their roads with this object in 
view. They even spent their skill in raising bad rice for 
a year at two in order to get the tax abated. 

In these ways and in all others the nanushi was the 
people’s representative and protector in all relations with 
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the lord of the soil. A wise nanushi kept on good terms 
with the daikwan and was able to exercise great influence 
with him. Quite a different kind of influence was some- 
times exercised, for the daikwan was not always proof 
against bribes. The condition of the people of a given 
mura^ therefore, depended somewhat on the character of 
their namishi. If he was able and discreet, he advanced 
their welfare greatly ; if he was weak or careless, the 
people suffered from the encroachments of the lord’s 
officials and their condition deteriorated. In the south 
and west, where the shoya were never the champions of 
the people to the degree that the nainishi were in the 
north-east, and in the domains of the dainiyo generally, 
where the people received less consideration than at the 
hands of the Shogunate, the condition of the people was 
a far inferior one. 

The office of nannshi until the eighteenth century was 
everywhere an hereditary one, belonging usually to the 
oldest and most respected family of the mura. If the 
incumbent died, leaving only a child to succeed him, the 
kimii-gashira acted as regent until the young man’s maturi- 
ty ; in the south and west, the toshiyori fulfilled the same 
duty. If, too, the son proved not a very competent person 
the advice of the kumi-gashira or the toshiyori became 
the controlling influence, and the latter practically filled 
the office. 

The hereditary nature of the office had been infringed 
upon in many cases. There were frequent instances in 
history of the inheriting family being changed by the choice 
of the people. But as this w^as always done through 
the daikwan^ the exercise of choice was of course ham- 
pered, and it can hardly be said that there was any 
custom of election. The rule was inheritance, the excep- 
tion election. In the year 1716, however, when Kanno 
Wakasa no Kami, a man of wide reputation, was KafijO’ 
Inigyo of the Shogunate, the rule which required that 
the choice of a new nanushi be made at the office of the 
daikwan was abolished. From this lime on the election 
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took place at the house of the kiinil-gasJura (or toshiyori) 
or of the hyakiisho-dal. There was never any nomination 
by the daikwan^ but a free choice by the villagers. If, 
however, the nominee was not a prominent and highly 
respected man, if he had gained the place by wire-pulling 
or perhaps even by bribery, the daikwan^ giving his reasons, 
would advise the farmers to reconsider their choice, and 
if their selection had been a bad one the farmers seldom 
failed to be convinced. The choice however, fell usually 
on the most prominent and respected member of the 
community. It was not always the richest man, who 
perhaps had too much other business to attend to; but 
some one less rich who was of good family. The office 
was a desirable one, and the large farmers who were am- 
bitious would train themselves for the position by study of 
its duties. The sons of the better class of farmers in dis- 
tricts near Yedo would go to the Giindai Yashiki in Yedo 
for the purpose of studying to become nannshi. After 
1716, when the election of the naniislii became free, and 
was no longer confined as a rule to a single famil}', the in- 
cumbent was changed frequently, in some places every 
year or two. If, however, the office was left vacant by 
death, a son who w’as capable and had been trained for 
the place w^ould probably step into his father’s shoes. 
But all this was true, as a rule, only of the dominions of 
the Shogunate and the other daimiates wdiere its influence 
predominated. South and west of Hakone the old custom 
prevailed ; the office remained hereditary, and any choice 
of the people, wffien made, was eflected through the dai- 
kn'an. 

The change in the north and east was brought about 
by a petition of the farmers, who preferred to choose 
their own officers. Their proximity to Yedo w^as indirectly 
the cause of their being able to petition so effectively ; 
for one result of the w'ell -known custom by which it was ' 
the privilege and the duty of the farmers of the Shogun’s 
dominion to send their daughters for a term of service 
in the residences of the ShOgun and the daimyO in Yedo 
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was the creation of a powerful influence in their behalf 
in the official circles of the Shogun’s capital. There was, 
however, in addition, a difference in character between 
the farmers of the north and east and those of the south 
and west. The latter were inclined to be more submissive, 
both to officials and to samurai; the former were more 
independent and less cringing. a result of the change 

38 This dill'ercince beUvetn southerners and northerners ” Dr. 
Simmons goes on to say (he is here repeating what IMr. Otomo has 
told him) was to be seen in other qualities also. The northern men 
were frank and open ; they spoke out at once and said all they had 
to say. If there was a quarrel, it was fought out at once, and laid 
out of the way. The southerner was secretive, cherished his animosi- 
ties, planned future revenge, and returned again and again to the same 
grievance. The northern men made and spent money ireely. Hotels 
were prosperous, and commerce and industry generally were thriving. 
In the south there was little money mo%ing. Trade was on a small 
scale. A southerner could commence business upon tilteen yen; a 
northerner would require hve hundred yen. For a southerner who 
was a laboring man fifteen yui was a small fortune, and not one in 
a thousand ever accumulated that amount of money. In Mr. Otomo’s 
opinion one cause of the difference was a sepaiate race origin.” 

As to the cause of the ditfercnce of character between nannshi and 
shoya, one or two other considerations may be noticed. The coni' 
munities of the Kuantd and the north were formed by the settlement 
of colonies at a later period than those of the centre and south-west. 
The gentry as well as the peasants were likely to have a much more 
enterprising and independent spirit. The adventurous nature of theii 
undertaking and their (for a time) semi independence of the central 
government must have had tlie same results in their case as in that 
of all colonists. Moreover, the nature of their situation was to facilita.te 
slightly the passage of individuals from one class to another. .As there 
were probably free colonies as wcU as colonies of serfs, certain dis- 
tinctions must have lost their radical character. In the course of 
the feudal development, from which the peasxntry emerged distinct 
from the military gentry, there must have been a fusion between the 
freemen engaged in agriculture and the serfs of founcr times. The 
result of this was a depression of the smad freeholders but an ele\ation 
of the general mass of cultivators, with an incipient loosening of tl'cir 
bonds and the growTh even of local autononi)'. On the other hand, 
in Satsuma, a type of the regions earliest settled, no such general 
flux could occur. No separation of the military and agricuitura! classes 
took place. The gentrv' [sd.uiiral} were laiTl-holdcrs, apparently as 
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of 1716, the farmer class were left almost entirely to them- 
selves in local matters. The power of the 7 iaimshi became 
less and the farmers grew more and more independent. 

The method of election was as follows. The voting 
took place usually at the house of the kuml-gashira (or 
the toshiyori) or of the hyakiisho-clai, sometimes in a 
temple. The rules for the election were written out, and 
were as follows : 

“ I. All votes must express the individual choice of 
the voter. Any vote which is the result of agree- 
ment with other persons (s 6 da 7 i~fuda) is void. 

2. A ballot without the voter’s seal is void. 

3. As the election of )ianushi is an important matter, 
the candidate should belong to a Iiighly honorable 
family, should be a man of independent means and 
a land-owner; if he has no means, he cannot be 
a capable man of business or have the confidence 
of the people. 

4. If the man who receives the highest number of 
votes does not fulfill the above requirement, it is 
in the powder of the kiimi-gasJiira and hyakusho-dai 
to take the person receiving the second highest 
number of votes, and so on, choosing the one who 
in their judgment is best fitted for the place. 

5. Any one not wishing to vote must give notice in 
writingbefore the day of election to the kumi-gashira 
and the liyaknsho dai. 

When these rules had been subscribed by all the voters 
and were returned to the kuml-gashira or Jiyakusho-dai, the 
voting could begin. Only those who held land in their 
own name could vote. Renters could not. Although, 

free tenants of the land, and under them were still the serfs, as they 
had always been. No fusion could occur to any extent, because no 
circumstances occurred to favor it. The result was the acquisition 
of little or no autonomy by the communities of cultivators. The land 
system of Satsuma, important as a knowledge of it will be, is still 
unknown to us ; but there is some reason to doubt whether the culti- 
vators so much as formed villages, and whether they did not continue 
to be merely groups of servants attached to small estates. 
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as the first of the above rules shows, efforts were made 
to restrain wire-pulling and bribery, there was still election- 
eering in many cases. Sometimes a tie vote was cast. 
Even if the vote was close but not a tie, it was not 

considered conclusive ; a decided majority was necessar}\ 
In voting, each man made out his own ticket, folded it 
or put it in a sealed envelope, stamped his seal upon it, 
and put it in a box. After the voting was over, the 
box was taken to the house of the daikwan and there 
opened in the presence of the village officers.^^ 

The salary of the naniisJii was fixed by the government. 
It was paid by the miira and depended on the assessed 
yield of rice. A village assessed at 100-150 koku paid 

2 hyo (a little less than a kokii) ; and the salary ascended 

as follows; 200-300 koku^ 4 hyo; 400-600 koku ^ 5 hyo; 
700-800 kokii^ 8 hyo; 1000-1500 koku^ 10 hyo. The 

villagers moreover, generally presented him with first- 
fruits. In addition to this he was excused from viura 
taxes* to the amount of 20 koku. If he did not pay 
that sura in taxes, the village must make up the amount. 
The salary was arranged for in some places by setting a 
side a piece of land, the revenue of which went always to 
the nanushi,^^ 

39. Substantially the same account (though not in such detail) is given 
in the Chiho Scido-tsn. Both accounts probably draw largely from a 
common source, the J I kata Hanrci-rokn. 

It does not appear whether these regulations were framed and 
enforced by the Governmnnl or by the miira. It is probable that the 
qualifications t>f the electors were settled by the 7 nura custom. 

40. The hyoy or bale, usually contained 2 to 4 sho; but in some places 
it measured only 3 to 6 sho (the Den-ycn jikata Kigcii), In the Chiho 
Seido-tsii the salary is stated as follows, ‘‘ 100 — 200 koku, 2 hyo; 300 — 
400 koku, 4 hyo ; 400 — 600 koku, 5 hyo; 600 — '1000 koku, 8 hyo.'' Neither 
this account nor that of Dr. Simmons is entirely right, as will be seen 
at a glance. I venture to suggest the following as the actual arrange- 
ment : 100 — 200 koku, 2 hyo; 200 — ^oo koku, 4 hyd ; 400 — 600 koku, 8 hyO ; 
1000 koku and upwards, 10 hyd. The salary, however, w-as not always 
graded so systematically. Probably the above schedule held good for the 
ShOgunate dominions only. In Koriyama Han the salary of the shdya 
varied from 5 to 10 koku; in the territory of Izumi no Kami, it was fixed 
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2. Kunii-gashira (company- head). This official was 
rapctically a He was chosen sometimes by 

acclamation by the chiefs of hiuni, sometimes by the 
nanushi, and in some places the office was hereditary. 
But even where it was hereditary, if a change was desired 
on account of the youth or inefficiency of a successor, a 
new election could be called for by the people. Large 
7)111 ra seldom contained over twenty kiiDii of five families 
each, and in the farming districts, for convenience of 
administration, five or six kumi only were grouped under 
a kitnii-gashlra ; so that there might be two, three or four 
in a mura. The salary was a rebate of taxes equal to 
half that of the na}iushi or lo koku ; and in some places 
he received also a salary calculated in the same ratio as 
that of the naiiusJii^^ 

at I kokii 2 to (in i koku there are lo to) for every loo koku in the as- 
sess-ed product of the mura ; m both these casts the mitra paid the salary. 
In the territory of Izunii no Kami, the shr'ya received i kokii from the 
Government and about 3 koku fiom the mura (See the Yaniato Haiistu). 
In Sendai the kimoui recei\ed a ^aryin" salary from the mura, and was 
abo excused from taxe-^, Government (apparcnth) as well as local. 

This immunity from taxation was called hlkl-dnku (subtract- amount). 
Accorchn^^ to the Chtho Stido-tsu, the amount (in the ShO^unate domi- 
nions presumabh) was, as Dr, Simmons says, 20 koku ; and if hi^ local 
taxes did not amount to 20 koku, the amount was made up by a direct 
contribution of rice from the mura. 

41. The kunii-gashira was originally just such an ofhcer as the name 
indicates, the head of a In several districts this continued 

to be the signification of knml-gashira. In Kuri\anna Han, probably in 
other parts ol the kami-gata, and in Sendai Han this was the case. (See 
the Yaynato //mi5t:,the Sendai Han SHdo-ko, and the Chtho Scido tsn). 
In Sendai Han there was an o-{'^xt 3 .t)-kumi~gashira one being usually 
appointed for every fift\ houses ; but his office was not as important as 
that of kumi-gashira in the Shogunate territory. How the name began 
to be used to designate the executi\e officer next in importance to the 
nanushi is not explained. Prcbabl) tlie nanushi first chose one of the 
most etficient cf the heads of knmi as his assistant, and then as other 
names (such as han-gashna, go-cho) came into u-^e to designate heads of 
knmi, the teini hhmi-gn,>hra was excluMvely used for the executive 
officer. Ccitainl_) the eails significance of the name came afterwards 
to be lost \in those districts where it was applied to the executive offices), 
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3 . 2'oshifori (old person ; elder). The icsJiiyori was an 
advisory officer. His advice was of moral rather than of 
legal effect, and his position was that of a revered patriarch. 
In fact in the northwestern provinces he could hardly be 
called an officer, for he received no salary or rebate of any 
kind. In the south and west he received the same salary 
as the kiirni-gashira. As a rule he was better off than the 
iiannshi. He was chosen by the people. 

since the kuvii-gashira weie not in\ariabh heads of kiimi, as a glance at 
the Chiba kumi-cho in the Appendix will show. If we may assume that 
the heads of kiivii were first named in the list of members, then only one 
of the five kxinii-gashira in that mtira was the head of a kuvii. 

The kuml-gashirci as an executi\e officer does not seem to have existed 
in the south and west, or in Sendai //rt«,-in fact, in just those regions in 
which the name continued to signiff the head of a kuuii. The assist- 
ance which the kiuni-gcishira of the Shogunate territory rendered to the 
luutnshi seems to have been supplied elsewhere by the toshiyori, which 
serves to account for the fact that in the Shogunate territories the toshi- 
yori received no salary, vNhile elsewhere he was a paid officer. 

42. The number of toshiyori seems to have vaiied (at least in the 
south and west, wheie the office was a salaried one) with the size of the 
inura. In Koriyama Ha7i, the number in each nini'a varied from i to 3 ; 
in tlie territory of Izumi no Kami, from i to 3 ; in the territory of Tajima 
no Kami, from i to 5 ; in the territory of INIatsudaira Jiro, from i to 3 
(the 1 aviato Hansci). In Sendai the ioshi)orl were in some places also 
called viura sudai all-agent, i.e. deputy for a body of persons) 

[St'iidai Han Setdo kv). In the Kamigata (a general name for the central 
vvesttrn districts, often used as complementary to “ Kwanto '’) the toshi- 
yori was often called naga-lyakusho ( the Chihu Stido-tso ). 

It is possible that the toshiycri may be found to be the tiue patriarch 
of the mura, the head of the oldest family, the source of authoritv in the 
customary law of the miira; the nannshi being the direct successor of 
the early bailiff of the manor lord, and having gradually absorbed more 
or less of the authority in customary matters which formerlv belonged 
to the toshiyori. In fact the toshiyori may prove to be, in the history of 
land tenure in Japan, the counterpart of the fr<£fositus of the English 
manor — one of the leading husbandmen who was elected by the tenants 
in each village and was to some extent responsible to the lord of the 
manor or his bailiff for their \:onduct, — while the nanushi originally an- 
swered to the English bailiff. In the Kamigata, and in the north, where 
the liberal administration of the Shogunate had not interfered to any 
extent to make changes, vve find the sJuya, usually appointed from 
above, much more of a bailiff, even at a late date, than the nanushi of 
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4. HvaknsJio-dai (farmer-representative). This officer 
was elected by the farmers and was particulaily their 
representative in all matters. He was a sort of oya- 

the Kwanto. This distinctive character of the iiannshi, as an ofticer 
more intimately connected with the Government than with the people 
seems to have presented itself to the mind of the author of the Chihij 
iStido-tsff , for he remarks : We may conclude that of the three officers, 

nanushi, kiimi-^asJi'iya, ?.ndfiyakHshrj~dal, only the nanitsJii can properly 
be called an official. For notice the salaries of these men ; the nanushi 
receives a salary, properh so-called, as well as a hiki-dak'i : the kunii- 
gadura not onh does not leceive a salary, but his Ji'iki-daka has no 
fixed amount; while the kyaknshl dai has neither salary nor hiki- 
daka. So in the election of officers, the choice of a nanusJii may be 
set aside bv the CiO'. eminent, while there is perfect freedom in the 
choice of hyah}ish'>-daL and kinni-i^nshiya.'' Tiie same considerations 
distinguish the ffij/nyoW from the Fwen where he recei\ecl a 
salary, it w^as paid by the inura, not b}’ tlie Go\ eminent (tl:e Yuuiato 
Hansci). 

On the wffiole, notwithstanding Di. Simmons’ assumption to the con* 
trary, there is ground for believing that the toshiyori, as a person of 
authority in a Viitra, w’as peculiar to the south-vest, and vcas w’anting 111 
the Shogunate territory. We have the e^ idence of the Chiba kunti-ih'^ 
{from the eastern coast) in the Appendix, which contains no mention of 
the toshiyori : of the Chihn Scido ^^]lich names the oftictrs of iniira 
in the Kamigata as sh^ya, toshiyori, and hvakitshu-doi, and of inura in 
the KwantO as nannslil, kuiiii-gashlra, hyakii:>hn dtii : and of these 
Notes themselves, in a later passage, wheie the teim Sau yaku (The 
Three Offices} stated to have been applied to the nannshi, kiiini 
and hyakiish~>-diii : for if there had been another office of anv consequ- 
ence, it w'ould not have been thiv passed over. It is true that these 
item,s might all be explained on the giound that the mention of of- 
ficially recognized functionaries could alone he expected m any of these 
instances : though this atgument applies with least force to the failuie of 
the Chlho Scldodsh liistorian to mention the toshiyori. But what could 
have been the need of a toshiyori ? The executive duties wffiich he had 
m the Kamigata w’ere in the east given to the kiiml-gashn-a ; while the 
advisory and paternal chaiacter which was his also w'as in the more in- 
dependent communities of the east adopted by the nanushi, who w'as 
thoroughly the representative of the peoplm It ma\ be answered that 
this argument, if valid, w ould only show that the toshiyori m the east 
lost his importance and disappeared as a distinct figure in the life of the 
ffiara. The more interesting question, however, how, if there was no 
toshiyori in the east, this difi'erence of institutions liad occurred, can as 
)et be a matter of speculation only. 
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bun^^ for the farmers. If in the making of the assessment 
of the land by the nannshi, the hyakusho-dai did not con- 
sider that the farmers were fairly treated, he refused his 
assent, and urged the claims of the farmers. There was 
usually one hyakiisho-dai in a nmra^ but in a large mura 
there might be two or more. There was no salary for this 
office. 

5. Osa-hyaknslio (head -farmer). This was a person who 
assisted at the mura elections. He was the largest land- 
holder and the richest man of the mura. In the south- 
west he received the same salary as the kumi-y;ashira, but 
in the north-east he received nothing. 

Such were the mura offices. As a rule they were held 
by the old families, generally well-to-do, and, it might be 
said, the aristocracy of the local community, who by their 
possessions and their social position w’ere able to occupy 
the chief posts often for generations. The nanushi, 
kiimi-gashira ^ and tosh iy or I, it should be added, had the 
privilege of wearing two swords. The hrst two, with the 
hyakusho-dai were called the Saii-yakn (Three Offices). 

There was another office, intervening between the na- 
nushi or shoya and the daik'ijan, about which information 
is less easily available. This was the d’na}inshi or d-/d- 
ra.'“ Yoritomo seems to have created the office. Its 

43. Oya-bun (parent-place) is explained, in another part of Dr. Simmons 
notes (not included here, because it relates to town life onh)» as a term 
applied to those persons in cities w ho acted fi iends and advisers to 
the friendle^^s and homeless, helping with money, ad\ ising in trouble, 
reconciling disputants, and admonishing wrong-doers. 

44. The u-jfiya (great sh'ya) seems not to have been an ofhcer of any 
distinctive character; he served merely as an intermediate supervisor of 
affairs. In Knnvama Han there w'ere ten o-joya, and their districts in- 
cluded from ten to tv/elve viura each. They served usually for ten years 
or more; and it was the custom for them to preside at the election ot 
the shi'ya and the toshiyori. In that portion of Izumi no Kami's terri- 
tory which lay within Yamato there wxre seven o-jdya, each one ad- 
ministering a district (called kumi) of from fifteen to forty tnura. In 
the jlto-sho (district of a jito or lesser lord) of Matsudaira Jiro, a haia- 
moto, near Kori\ama, there w^as a single b-juya. In the Go ryr>-sho or 
royal domain (of the Shdgunate) in w'hich the ancient city of Nara lay. 
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incumbents had great power. It came to pass that the 
da'unyo gave salaries to them, so that they took the side 
of the dalmyo against the people. In 1720, however, the 
Shogun Yoshimune abolished the office, for it had become 
hereditary, and security of power made its holders too 
strong. This abolition, however, had direct force only 
in the Shogunate dominions. In place of this office the 
yoseba }ianas]i'd'^ was created. This person was elected 
by the nanudii of several ninni, and acted in some way 
as superintendent. It seems to have been an office of great 
responsibility, held in high estimation. 

the place of the o-jfya was taken by officers called kitiniai-s~>dai^ each 
presidmcr over a district of from three to ten mura, and-a rather notable 
circumstance elected by the shr,ya of each district. This contrast to the 
practice of the neighboring daimiates, where even the shuya were usually 
appointed from above, serves to illustrate the fact noted by Dr. Simmons 
that the Shogunate territorie*^ were always allowed much more liberty 
of action in seIf-go\ ernment than the daimiates. (Yainato Hansti ) , 

Where the klmoiri took the place of ncinushi, as in Sendai Hun^ there 
was an d-kimoiri, conesponding to the o-j'ya. 

According to the Jikata Haiirci-roku, as quoted in the Chiho Seuio-tsfi 
“there was in former times an office in each village called t/ui-s/zova 
(great sk^ya) or so-shoya (chief or ken inn, who supervised several 

5/toya ; but it disappeared in the Kyoho period (1716 — 17^6).” In this 
shape the statement seems improbable. We may suppose, however, 
that there was such a isupervi-iing officer over the various shr>\'a of a* 
sJryen, and that with the growth and expansion of the scattered settle- 
ments into mura, there came to be o,ie shryn for each nitira, while the 
superior officer, who miy have corresp :> ided to the seneschal of the 
English manor, rem lined as tlie o-j^ya- 

45. Yoseba (meeting-place) was u .ed of the house wdiere the meetings 
of the nvinshi were held; and tlie nuiinshl at wffiose house they occurred 
was presumably the chief naniishi, 

46. One of the regrettable lacunae in these Notes is the absence of any 
account of the popular assemblies of the mnra. The material from 
other sources which has thu, far come to my notice is so slender that it 
is not w'orth setting forth at this time. A few' names may be mentioned 
however, for the sake of those wdio may have an opportunity to obtain 
further information. The general term for the assembly of the villagers 
wz.'&yorlai (assembly-meeting). The principal business of thep’orm/ w^as 
the discussion of the local tax-levy. In Izumi this assembly was called 
sudiin'kival (consultation-assembly). Za, in a district called Gakiinin- 
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4. Written Uuvs of the ninra. 

There was no special ' book or record of the customs 
peculiar to each miirn. There was, hovvever, a document 
which purported to contain certain leading regulations. 
It consisted of a scries of rules relating to several general 
subjects, written in a book, and followed by the seals and 
signatures of the uiura officers and ail the heads of families, 
arranged b}" knnii. The list began usually on the north 
or east side of the v.iiini. The rules were expressed accord- 
ing to no set form, and varied a good deal in detail. I 
am disposed to believe that the use of this written in- 

sho (the hef of the Gakujiin or chief musician of a temple in Nara), was 
used to designate an assembly which met for religious purposes, to 
decide, for example, on the mode of celebrating an approaching festival. 
This za i', the same w'ord which now' signifies “theatre,’’ and there is 
an evident connection, which doubtless w'lll some day be traced. 

Another subject on which much more light remains to be throw'n is 
that of the grades of rank among the villagers w'ith reference to social 
position, to political pri\ ilege, and to landed rights. The division into 
kyft-ka (old families) and shln kc (new' families), w'hich is mentioned in 
the Bnngi'H document, translated in the Appendix, is extiemely important 
in its beaiings on the growth of the vuira and its original forms. 
Other terms having an historical and political signtlicance were o^a- 
(chief)-6vr7^i:rs/io and ko-{5m9.\\]-b}'akHsh>~. According to Professor 
Komeyama there w'as a class of farmers in each mura who enjo 3 ’ed a 
special social eminence and from whom and by whom alone the officers 
of the village — nanushi, etc. — could be chosen. This class went by 
various names in various regions, osa-hyakusho being the only term 
know'n to him. They represented tiie descendants of the original 
settlers, who had reclaimed the land and transmitted in their families 
the light of managing vtura affairs. Lands were sold or rented to 
newcomers from time to time but the mnra management w’as not shared 
W’ith them. In most places, however, these lines were more or less 
broken in upon, and other Mllagers ow’ning land were admitted to rights. 
Certainly these shin-kt' or new’ families w'ere given places (though of 
low’er rank) in the yorial or meetings of the mura; but the right to 
elect and be elected seems to have been alw'ays confined to the class 
corresponding to osa-byakiishr>. It is evident, from this account of 
Professor Komeyama, that classes denoted bv nc-oi-byakushu (see abo%'e), 
kyn-ha, osa byakusho, and L'hr>-hyakush<'^ shade into each other, and that 
some ot these terms are interchangeable. The term mura yakunin^ 
meaning literally “ m//m-officers,” must be added to the list, for it is 
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strument (called knmi-cho) is comparatively modern, that 
it was the outcome of the policy of lyeyasu in his efforts 
to root out Christianity by the strictest police measures. 
At the same time the rules relating to Christianity appear, 
from the irrelevancy of the adjacent rules, to have been 
later additions.^' 

said by some to be svnonynious ^\iLh osa-hyakushu. Tlie usages of 
ditferent localities, however, w ere undoubtedly different; the osa hyoku- 
sho, for instance, were but few in some Diura, and in others included 
nearly the whole of the villagers. The whole subject, particuiarlv in 
its historical aspects, remains to be thoroughly inwe'^tigated. 

In the Hundied J.aws of I^evasu. Art. 19 [Mittlivil. d.D. Gcsi ils.. Ost 
Heft 41, p. 7) occurs the following passage : 

“Among the common people in the cliNtncts, villages and hamlets of 
the dihcient provinces there are alwav^ a few of old pedigree {ytiisho). 
They are not to conform to the rules for common fainieis, and are to be 
considered in the choice of oUiciaK.” It seems clear that reference is 
here made to the osa-bynkushil class. If this is so, then the term vnisJio 
seems to have been applied to ordinary farmers as well as to gi/shi : for 
we may suppose that l)r Simmons’ infoirnant, in stating yuisho no 
hyaknsho to hav'e been another term for g~)sh' , \va-> not mistaken in 
regard to a usage so common and so easily ascertainable. 

47. A general idea of the contents of these documents may be gathered 
from the specimens translated in Appendix I. The name emploved m the 
Chihb Seido-tjfi is knnii-cko : but I have found tliat this is bv’ no means 
a well-known term, and that no single expression is generally cunent. 
In fact Japanese scholars seem generalh’ not to be acquainted vvhth these 
documents, perhaps because they have not studied the subject from 
that point of view Shi-oki-ch'^' (enactment-book) is the name given 
by Professor Konakamura. 

Not more than halt a dozen copies have come to my notice; but there 
may be others at the libraries of the Imperial University and of the 
Historical Bureau, as w'eU as at the ohok^-kwan Library in Mito, In the 
hands of old nnnnshy of course, many others would be found. The 
oldest of these specimens does not antedate the eighteenth century; but 
the probability of finding very much older copies is not verv great, as 
the documents seem usually to have been renewed every vear, and the 
preservation of the earliest copies is hardly to be expected. 

The chief question of interest is as to the nature of the material con- 
tained in the kuml-ch'u Is this document the record of purely local 
customary law, or is it a memorandum of the regulations of feudal 
superiors? Leaving out all a prloyi argument, it seem', quite clear that 
the kwni-ch', in its form and in the greater part of its contents, was the 
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5. Local Td.ves, 

An estimate of the necessary local expenses was made 
out in duplicate by the nanusli}^ knnii'gasJiinu and toshi- 
yorL This document was called bn-scn-iriyo-cho (wages- 
expense-necessity-list). It was limited to a certain number 


result of commands issued from above. In manv cases the nature of the 
rules contained in it betrav this chaiacter verv clearly ; thev are such as 
must have been imposed, not voluntarily adopted. In still other cases 
the connection mav ^asilv be traced betn cen the regulation of a kitmi-cho 
and the law of the IShogunate on ^\hich it \vas evidently founded. As 
many citations as possible of this sort have been made in notes to the 
kitiiii-ihi~ in the Appendix. Sometim^is a case occurs (the Rctgaki^ Art. 
34, MitthtiL d. D. Ost., Ihft 41. p 1 16) in which a man is not 

punished because the particular prohibition was not contained in the kiimi- 
chO of lus mill a. In another place lyhe Ki'jikata Osddum.gaki , I, Art. 
57, Mifthtil. etc. supra, p. 57I we read at the end of an enactment, where 
the order for promulgation is given. “ This is to be promulgated in the 
mura. As no gonin-giimi-chO is kept in some miira, the daikwan of tlie 
nearest district is to attend to the matter.’' Some of the provisions 
which seem most likely to he or local origin are thus found to be regula- 
tions ol the Government, — for example, th.e provisions for the payment by 
the mura of the expenses of the journev to Vedo b\ its representatives in 
litigation (sec the Kujikata Osadamegaki , II, Art. 24, Mitthtil etc,, siipra^ 
p. 71), and the custom in regard to the tags on the rice-bags, etc , {see 
Appendix I) w’hich Dr. ISimm jns seems to have thouglit a mark of the 
farmeis' o.vn care and zeal. The form of the document was by no means 
that ol a record of local custom I. made as betvv'een the villagers them- 
selves. Usually the nanudii or the mura-yaknnin speak, and promise 
to carry out the regulations in their conduct ot the office wdiich thev 
have been permitted to fill. Som:2tim the whole mura speaks for itself 
in the kum:-ck~>. But there is in almost every case the attitude of accep- 
tance of rules imposed from above and the promise ot suhmlss’on. 

If any further evidence were needed, it appears in the shape of a docu- 
ment recently sent me by Mr. Kitagaki, Governor of Kyoto, called 
^‘■Bakufu RvOj'Zmokusho" (Collection of Articles of Law' promulgated 
bv the Shogunate). This collection of lules (w'hich unfortunately has 
no date) contains all those articles usually occurring in the kumi cho, 
and is evidently the general form prescribed by the ohogunate, or rather, 
sent out as a model for the various daikivan to w'ork upon. At the end 
of the document are columns sliow'ing how the year, month, and day, 
the k:>rl and mura, and the names of the farmers, aie to be enteied. It 
is \cry clear that the kuhd-uio v, tie intended by the bhr^guiiate as the 
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of pages of a certain kind of paper. At its head the 
following principles were rehearsed : 

1. Unreasonable things which the officers wish to do 
without the consent of the farmers are not to be 
done. 

2. Nothing proposed by the namtsJii for selfish purposes 
can be done without tire consent of the farmers. 

3. There must be economy in the use of money for 
village purposes. 

4. This paper, if agreed to by all, is to be final, and the 
money appropriated is to be paid.” 

vehicles for conveying to the people the regulations to be observed by 
them, and the annual reading and sealing at the beginning of each 
year was a part of the same plan. Some discretion seems to have been 
left to the daikivan in each case, for there are many variations between 
different kumi-cho. Whether these documents were in use outside of 
the Shogun ate dominions I do not know, but it may be doubted. It 
seems probable that the use of the humi-chu was an invention of the 
great administrator lyeyasu himself or of some one of his officers 

Some local customs must have crept into the huuii-ch<~, but an extend- 
ed comparison can alone af'ord a bas.s for conclusion on this point. It 
is also to be remembered that even where a Governmental regulation is 
found to cover the subject of a ]<umi-ch~> rule, the law may have intend- 
ed simply to recognize a custom, and the rule may be none the less of 
popular origin. Take for example those clauses of the Bukc shohiitto 
(Art. 12, MitthcH etc,, supra, p. 27) and the Kujikata Osadamcgaki (II, 
Art. I, lb. p. 66) which provide for a system of private arbitrat'on before 
resort to the courts. » It can hardly be doubted that chnsai or arbitra- 
tion was a custom of longs landing among the people, was in fact an 
inheritance from earliest times; and the laws above-mentioned were 
intended rather to stem a tendency, perhaps in cities, to bieak awav 
from it, than to impose a new regulation upon the people. 

The kuuii-chrt served in part to facilitate the system of making the 
popular officers responsible for the conduct of their townsmen and of 
making neighbors responsible for each other. This system, as will be 
seen by an examination of the kiimi-chb, was carried out thoroughlv. 
The principle seems to have been one ot long standing, for in the time of 
Hideyoshi's expedition to Corea (1592) we find, in an order for the levy 
of soldiers, the announcement that in case any one is detected in evad- 
ing the conscription “ the nanushl and the kumi shall be punished ” (the 
Fudbsan). Its efficient carrying out was one of the great causes of the 
success of the Tokugawa administration. 
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The farmers were then called together, the estimate 
laid before them, and each item considered. There was a 
proverb referiing to the experience of the people in these 
assemblies: go-tahiin ni-wa inoremase)i ^" — the majority 

is made up of non-thinking persons. 

When all the farmers had signed and sealed, the esti- 
mate became valid. It was then taken to the daikwan 
and sealed in approval by him. The daikwan had no 
power to increase the estimate or forbid its being adopted. 
He could only examine and advise. His duty was to see 
that the jianushi did not squeeze ” or oppress the people. 
If the farmers had doubts about the proper use of the 
money, they could demand and have an official examina- 
tion.^^ 

48 The apparent meaning is “ I will go wath the majority,” the verb 
being nion'ni. Possible this is not the meaning it bore in Dr. Simmons' 
mind, and he may have transliteiated his informant incorrectU. But 
the turn of thought is probably this: Most people prefer not to decide 
for themselves, but to w^ait and do what the rest decide on : they let 
others do their thinking for them, and the thought in the mind of such a 
person is go-tabun ni-iva inoremiisen.''' 

49 A short passage from the Stndai Han Siido-kn serve to throw’ a 

little more light on the methods of local taxation . “ The objects of ex- 

penditure in each miira w ere as follows : the salaries of the kimoiri and 
his assistants ; the salaries of the keepers of dams and aqueducts ; the 
salaries of the keepers of mura storehouses and the incidental expenses 
of the storehouses; the expenses relating to the tiansportation of public 
goods from one nuira to another: (in some miira) the salary of the k<'n- 
dan (a kind of post-official) and the cost of paper, ink, and pens u<ed by 
him. 

These expenses were divided into three classes and were levied as 
follows: Expenses connected with the registration of inhabitants, upon 
each inhabitant ; expenses connected wuth land, on each piece of land ; 
expenses incurred for salaries, for p»aper, ink, and pens, and for mis- 
cellaneous matters, upon houses and land.’’ 

From the Chihr, Seido-tsR we obtain some additional information, and 
a somewhat different classification of expenses is given : “ The expenses 

in a go or }nura were divided into three classes : expenses in the office of 
the naniishi, pens, ink, paper, etc. ; expenses of the three officers when 
they travel to other niura on official business; miscellaneous and ex- 
traordinary expenses incurred by the mura. Expenditures of the first 
class were to be recorded in two books, in duplicate. In the seventh and 
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6. Local Justice and Procedure. 

The general method of settling civil cases of every kind 
was arbitration ; the only court, in the ordinary sense of 
the- word, was at the office of the daikwan. The practical 
result of the principle of arbitration (which was known as 
chii-sai or nai-sai'^^) was that a civil case rarely, if ever, 
came before the regular courts, but was settled before reach- 
ing it. The principle operated thus. In case of a disagree- 
ment between members of a knnii^ the five heads of families 
met and endeavored to settle the matter. All minor dif- 
ficulties usually were ended in this way. A time was 
appointed for the meeting; food and wine were set out, 
and there was moderate eating and drinking, just as at 
a dinner party. This, they thought, tended to promote 
good feeling and to make a settlement easier ; for every- 
body knows, they said, that a friendly spirit is more likely 
to exist under such circumstances. Even family difficul- 
ties were sometimes settled in this way. Thus if a man 
abused his wife she might fly to one of the neighbors for 

twelfth months of each year they were to be added up, and charged to 
the people of the viura. The nanushi, the other officers, and the people 
were then to affi^ their seals. At the end of the year the books were to 
be delivered to the dalkumi for his inspection and indorsement, and one 
copy to be prefers ed in the daikiAjaiis office, the other in the office of 
the nanushl. In the first month of each year, before the book-i were 
used, they were to receive the indorsement of the daiku'an, 

“ Minor incidental expenses were to be paid by the officers of the 
mura themselves as the occasion arose, the iniira afterwards reimbursing 
them. Large or exiraordinai y expenses were to be provided for only 
after consulting with the people and receiving special authority. The 
consent of the people was necessary for all local taxes. The apportion- 
ment of the tax was to be based on the revenue of land. The apportion- 
ment was to be supervi«;ed by the hyakushc-dai. At the time it took 
place, he was to attend, examine the levy as drawn up by the nanushi 
and hnmi-gashira and, if he regarded it as equitable, give his con'^ent.” 
The statements of the Chihc, Sehio-tsfL are based on the authority of 
the works yikata Hanrei-roku, Nosel Zayn^ and Jikaia Taisci, 

50 Chn-sai, between-decision (a judgment rendered by one v.ho comes 
between disputants and separates them); nai-sai, within-decision (a set- 
tlement arrived at among the parties themselves). 
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protection, and when the husband came to demand her, 
the heads of families in the kiifui would meet and consult 
over the case. If a settlement failed or a man repeated his 
offence frequently, he might be complained of to the next in 
authority, the kmnl-gcuhira; or else the neighbors m.ight 
take matters into their own hands and break off intercourse 
with him, refusing to recognize him socially. This usually 
brought him to terms. An appeal to the higher authorities 
was as a rule the practice in the larger towns and cities 
only, where the family unjty was somewhat weakened, and 
not in the villages, where there was a great dislike to 
seeking outside coercion, and where few^ private disagree- 
ments went beyond the family or the kunii, 

A case which could not be settled in this way was 
regarded as a disreputable one, or as indicating that the 
person seeking the courts wished to get some advantage 
by tricks or by dishonesty. In arranging for a marriage 
partner for son or daughter, such families as were in 
the habit of using this means of redress were studiously 
avoided. It was a well-known fact that in those districts 
where the people were fond of resorting to the courts 
they were generally poor in consequence. The time spent 
and the money lost reduced the community to poverty. 
Examples of this were Tsuru gOyl and Kaino gori near 
the Hakone mountains. 

One of the abuses of cJift-sni was that the small fine 
which was often imposed by the arbitrators was generally 
used up b}^ them in a “spree,” so that the real sufterer 
received very little of it. 

If even the kuini-gashira could not settle the matter, 
it was laid before the higher officers, the tosJiiyori, and 
the namisJti, In fact the four chief officers [yianuslii, 
toshiyori, kiuni-gashira, and IiyakiiskO’dai) might almost 
be said to form a board of arbitration for the settlement 
of appeals, for in deciding the case the nanushi received 
the suggestions of the other officers. It was discreditable 
for a nanushi not to be able to adjust a case satisfactorily, 
and he made all possible efforts to do so. In specially 
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difficult matters, he might ask the assistance of a neigh- 
boring nanushi. If a decision was reached by the finnuslii, 
three copies of the evidence and the arguments were made 
out, and the seals and names of the parties and the «a- 
misJii were affixed. 

If the nanusJii was unable to settle a case, it was laid 
before the dnikzaaii, who almost invariabl}' sent it back, 
with the injunction to settle it by arbitration, putting it 
this time in the hands of same neighboring naniishi, 
preferably one of higli reputation for probity and capacity. 
In case a nanuslii other than the original one settled the 
case, a special form of decision or rescript was made out. 
There were also other forms for other stages. When the 
people of the ninra as a whole brought a complaint before 
the na'fiiislii and the hyakusJio-dai appeared 

on their behalf. As a rule, in other cases, every man was 
supposed to advocate his own cause. To obtain payment 
of a claim on behalf of another, recei\'ing a share in 
payment, was an oftence. Still many made a business 
of acting thus for others. They claimed a relationship 
with their client and represented that he was sick and 
unable to attend. It was a business in which much 
money was made. The receiving of a fee, however, was 
clandestine ; ostensibly the service was rendered as a favor. 
There were no court fees, either before the udHitshi or in 
the daikwan' s court. 

When a case came before tlie dalkwan for decision, it 
passed from the region of chCi-sci:, and became /;///- or 
dtiri. From the daikivan it might pass to the higher 
officials. But if litigation was discouraged by local 
sentiment, none the less was it frowuied upon bv the 
rulers. The daikivan were instructed to discourage all 

51. For an account of the judicial system of the Tokuc^mwa Shogimate, 
see Mr. Rudorffs article, " Rechtsp/h^^c ujittr den Tokit^atja," MU- 
theil. d. D. Gesidls. Ostns , Feb., iS:iS, {Mift 3S. ^tlte 3;S). For 
further information relating to the history of the Hyrjr>-sko, the highest 
judicial bodv, see the same wraer's " Tokiirnren-rTf'set' Snmmlunv 
(ib., [It ft 41, brar 36). 
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litigation, and to co-operate with the local officers to this 
end. They were to be especially careful in those localities 
where there was a litigious tendency, as the people were 
thereby impoverished and the government lost the benefit 
of a plentiful production. The bad men who stirred up 
the people to seek redress in the courts were to be carefully 
watched, and if they were found especially active and 
troublesome, they were to be suitably punished. 

Criminal cases of importance were not to be compro- 
mised, but were to be laid before the daikwan. If this rule 
was transgressed, the case was re-opened, and the namishi 
banished. In case of homicide, the matter would be 
immediately reported to the daikiuan. If on investigation 
it appeared that the deceased was a wicked fellow, or that 
the killing was done in the heat of passion, or during 
intoxication, or under other circumstances suitable for the 
exercise of clemency, the offender might escape death, 
provided the family of the dead man came to the daiku'cin 
and asked that me rev be shown. Perhaps it would not 

52. The self-rei^ardin J point of view falreadv* spoken of) of the Toku- 
giiwa GtA'ornment, in its regulation of the w^elfare of the people, is 
again illustrated m this statement of the reason for its discouragement 
ot litigation. 

53. “ When anyone commits murder at the instigation of another, and 
escapes, he shall, at the request of the relatives of the deceased, be 
condemned onK’ to geshi-nin or kary^." 

100 Laws of lyeyasu. Art. 46 [MitthiiL d. D. Gtsclls Ost., Heji 41, 
p. 12, infra). 

“ Criminal case (1744.) Defendant. Yagoro, adopted son of Ri/ayemon, 
of Aimari niiira. of the province of Ushfi. 

“This Yagoro had become insane and killed two men, one named 
Sansuke, the other Zembei. By Zembei's relatives the death penalty 
was not demanded : but by Sansuke's it was. Although the insanity 
was clearly proved, the question was whether death should be inflicted. 

• When a man becomes insane and soon after kills another, he shall 
be punished with death.’ This law rests on the idea that it is often 
doubtful whether a man has not feigned madness in order to escape the 
death penalty. On the other hand, death would not be inflicted if the 
insanitv was clear and the dead man's relatives asked for a remission of 
punishment. When this law was again explained to the relatives of 
Sansuke, the>' considered the matter again carefullv and declared 
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be difficult for them to see that under the circumstances 
the sacrifice of two lives would be useless; and justice was 
considered to be satisfied the arrest of the offender. In 
such a case the matter ended by the offender becoming a 
priest, the head priest of the sect giving a guarantee for 
his future good conduct, If the dead man’s family were 
left destitute, the family of the killer would often pay them 
a sum of money or support them. 

When an offence was charged, one of the hantaro or 
regular police of the vinra (who will be afterwards described) 
arrested the accused immediately and took him before the 
nanuslii. No farmer or other respectable person could be 
arrested without an order from the nanitshi, unless in 
flagrante delicto. This rule did not apply in the case of 
one who had been cast out by the community — a sort of 
farmer runin — for instance, one who had defied all law and 
was incorrigible ; such a person became almost an outlaw, 
and could be beaten or arrested with impunity. 

The villagers often administered justice in their own 
way, without regard to legal forms. Suppose that in a 
rural district a man had established a house of prostitution 
or other nuisance. A placard would be posted, stating that 
Mr. So-ancbso was maintaining a great nuisance, and that 
it was intended to burn him out. Then a night would be 
chosen, preferably when a high wind was blowing, and his 
neighbors u’arned to move away valuables and to have 
w'ater ready. Great consternation would follow, and the 
man would be obliged to yield and remove. But the 
punishment for the participators, if they were detected, was 
the same as if fire had actually been set. One whose care- 
lessness originated a fire (it may here be said) w'as often 

that, if the insanity was clear, they by no means insisted upon their 
demand. It was therefore inquired whether this Yagoro should be 
given into the custody of his relatives and confined by them : and this 
course was approved/’ 

Rcigahi^ .\rt. 35 [Mitthcil. cte., supra ^ p, 116). 

54. Cf. Kujikata Osadamegakl, II, Art. 97 (Mittheil. d. D. Gcsells. 
Ost., Heft 41, p. 98), “ In regard to a request that a convict’s son, who 

has been placed in the custody of his relatives, may become a priest.” 
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banished from the village. Another method of summary 
punishment was this. When a man was detected in an 
offence, the farmers pursued and caught him, tied him to a 
post, smearing his face with oil and lampblack, and left 
him to the scoffs and taunts of children and passers-by. 
When he was released a jeering crowd followed. Xor did 
the disgrace end speedily, for it was almost impossible to 
remove the stains. Trespasses on land and petty thefts of 
grain or vegetables were tacitly left to the farmers them- 
selves to punish. The posts which I saw standing at 
intervals in the cultivated districts were those which had 
been used for the summary punishment of sneak thieves. 
If in an offender’s struggles with the farmers as they strove 
to bind him, he should sustain injury, perhaps meet his 
death, the participators were usually released with a nomi- 
nal punishment, perhaps with none at all. 

Often a farmer abandoned his land and ran away from 
the village, perhaps because of a crime, or on account of 
some quarrel, of inability to pay his taxes, or even of extreme 
poverty. Such a person was kakc-ocJil frun -escape). The 
matter must be reported to the dalkwan^ and the cause of 
the man's desertion investigated. At first thirty days were 
given for the investigation, the time being extended if ne- 
cessary, from month to month up to six months. Mean- 
while the family or the kiimi worked the land.^^ If at the 
end of the above time the man did not return, the land was 
taken by the innra to work and the house sold by sealed 
proposals. Usually it was rented to the deserter's family. 
In some places the kmui worked the land and paid the 
taxes, even for years ; but this seems to have happened only 
when a whole family had deserted. If at any time the 
man or some member of his family returned, the land was 
given back to him, if the iniira so decided, unless some 
crime had been the cause of the flight. Even in that case, 
however, if the offence was not a heavy one, the land might 

55. This rule that the kuvii should work the land of a member who 
abandoned it is found as far back as the period of the TaihO Ryo (Chilw 
Seido-tsii)^ as has been already mentioned. 
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be returned to him after a suitable punishment had been 
imposed. Confiscated land was tori-age-denji (take-up- 
land). Abandoned land was agari-denji. It was only under 
extraordinary circumstances that land was utterly confis- 
cated, for this meant the complete breaking up of the 
family. An interesting case involving this question is 
the found in Ruirei Hirokit (Private Record of Decisicns), 
vol. 3, no. 55. In this case the land had been confiscated 
by the government for crime. A piece of land thus taken 
was usually handed over to the mitra to work until a 
purchaser could be found, the niura paying the government 
tax and keeping the remaining profit. But there were 
also mura taxes to be paid, and for these the government, 
as the owner, ought to be liable. If it did not pay, a 
greater share would fall on the other land, and the farmers 
would cultivate the Government land so laxly that it would 
not yield even its ordinary tax. The decision of the 
finance officer was that the local tax was not to be paid 
by the government, but that as an offset the dry-field 
{Jiatd) tax of that piece of land should be remitted. 

One can thus see why it was regarded as desirable to sell 
such land as soon as possible. This, however, was not an 
easy matter, as the farmers did not care to buy the land 
that had belonged to a disgraced neighbor. 

Where a renter of land failed to pay, and the holding was 
sold for the debt, the tools of his trade were exempt from 
sale. In general, on execution for debt, the whole of the 
debtor's property, with the above exception, was sold and 
the proceeds divided proportionately among the creditors. 

If a servant ran away but returned within three days, he 
did not become kake-ochi, and he was dealt with by his 
master. If he did not return in that time, he became 

56. See the Kujlkata Osadamcgaki^ II, Art, 27 (MltthdL d.D. Gt^stils. 
Ost.y Heft 41, p. 72) ‘‘ Confiscation of the propeity of convicted persons.” 

See also the Kujikata Osadamegaki, I, Art. 40 (ib. p. 54). “ Punish- 

ment of sons and other relatives of a felon.” 

57. See tht Kujikata Osadamcgaki, II, Art. 29 (Mitthcil, d.D. Gesclls. 
Ost., Heft 41, p. 73), “Of the proceduic in shtndni^kagtn (execution).” 
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kake-ochi and the matter came within the province of the 
officials. 

The desertion of a master by a servant, a father by a son, 
a teacher by a disciple, for a second time, was followed by 
the loss of the n'unhctsit-cho. Forfeiture of the nijnhetsn 
was called gizetsu. Disinheritance by a father or repu- 
diation by a teacher or master was kando clw-gwai. 
Breaking off of intercourse by an elder branch of the 
family or by relations generally was kyuri clw-giviii. But 
the disinheritance of a son was a solemn matter. If he 
ran away, and did not return for six months, an investiga- 
tion was held by the kiimij after the family had reached a 
decision. The matter then went before the four higher 
officers, and was referred to the daikwan for a final decision. 
Disinheritance, therefore, involved repudiation by the whole 
community. With the loss of the nlmbetsn-cho went also 
erasure from the shamon-chd^ or register of the religious 
sect to which the delinquent belonged. 

A question once arose whether forfeiture of the nimhetsii- 
tko was proper where the father-in-law had come to live in 
the son-in-law's house, the father-in-law having in that case 
the status of a guest only, not of head of the family. It 
was decided that with the consent of the head of the kumi^ 
the nanus Illy and the daikwan^ the nimhetsn-cho could be 
forfeited. But this consent was necessary in every case. 

One who harbored a runaway was punished by imprison- 
ment. F.ven in a temple a man had no right to take refuge, 
if he was avoiding arrest for crime. A runaway", therefore, 
never acknowledged having been harbored by any one, but 
always claimed that he had travelled as a hi-yatoi-nin or 
day-laborer, in other words, as a tramp. 


58. This is not so clear, according to Dr. Weipert Japanisches 
FamilieU’U* Erbrccht'' {Mittheil. d. D. Gcsells, Ost.^ Heft 43, p. 118). 
But perhaps the statement of the latter represents the theoretical rule, 
that of Dr. Simmons the common practice. 

See the law requiring notice of disinheritance to be given to the 
authorities in the Kujikata Osadamegahi, I, Art. 50 (Mittheil, etc., Hef t 
P‘ 56). 
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Even when one had forfeited his nimhctsiL-chd, if he com- 
mitted a Clime in a distant region, his family had still to pay 
the expenses of imprisonment. This was the regular method 
of meeting the cost of prison-maintenance, though in the 
case of small offences the rule was usually not enforced. 
If the subject of a dalinyd was confined in a Shogunate jail, 
the expense of his maintenance w’as charged against the 
daimyo^ w’ho collected it from the iiiura or the family. 

Where the wdiole community or any of its members wish- 
ed to appeal to the higher authorities — to a daimyo himself 
or to the government at Yedo for redress against official 
malfeasance, there w^ere several methods of proceeding. If 
a journey to Yedo or elsew'here w^as necessary, the expenses 
of the person or persons bearing the petition were paid by 
the murar'^ Kago-so (^ago-complaint) consisted in press- 
ing a letter upon the official as he passed in liis kago, 
Hari-so (fasten-complaint) consisted in fastening a petition 
to the gates of an official’s residence. In hako-so (box- 
complaint), the petitioner placed his document in a box 
hanging outside the daitnyo's castle-gate, or the gate of the 
Hyojo-sho in Yedo.®° This box was opened three times a 

59 See Kujikata Osadamegaki, II, Art. 24 (Mittheil, d.D. Gcstlls. 
Ost., Heft 41, p 71) “Of the expense of the journey to Yedo in case 
of litigation between mura, and of the share of the villagers." 

60 The rules established in th£ latter case were as follows : 

“ In the following cases direct complaint may be made to the Hyi'jo-sho: 

1. When a reform is to be suggested ; 

2. In cases where an official has conducted himself improperly ; 

3. In law suits where the management or decision by the proper 
authority is long delayed, in which case immediate investigation 
must follow after information has been given to the official con- 
cerned. 

In the following cases direct complaint cannot be made. 

1. In cases where only the private interests of the complainant are 
involved ; 

2. In matters where the complainant acts on information only, not 
on personal know’ledge ; 

3. In complaints which are not brought to the proper office or in 
W'hich no decision has been reached.*’ 

Kujikata Osadamcgakt, I, ML 8 {Miifhed. etc., p. 45). 
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month. Usually its contents were referred to the local 
officials. In these cases tlie dainiyd or the Yedo official 
would often put up a notice, saying that he had received a 
petition, but had burned it without reading it. In fact, 
however, he would read it, and send out spies to investigate. 
Local officials were often changed an account of complaints 
made in this W3.y, Mon-so (gate-complaint) was a desperate 
remedy. The farmers of a district collected and went in a 
body to the daimyos house, either in the province or in 
Yedo, and declared that they would not leave until their 
petition was granted. If each stuck a sickle in his belt, or 
carried a sharpened bamboo, it was a symbol of final 
desperation.^* The daimyo seldom failed to take notice of 

6r This mojt so was not looked upon with favor by the central govern- 
ment, and legislation against it is several times recorded; 

“ Punishment of farmers who make complaint to the lord with menaces 
and then desert their village. 

-• For the ringleaders, death ; for the nanitshl, banishment from the 
province for a long period; for the kumi-gashircf, banishment from the 
mum, with forfeiture of land; for the viura itself, a fine based on the 
amount of its assessment. 

“ However, the punishment may, according to circumstances, be 
mitigated one or two degrees if the lord has been guilty of unjust 
conduct, and especially is severe punishment to be avoided if the 
farmers are not in arrears for their taxes.” 

Kujikata Osadcimcgakl, II. Art. 28 {1741). 

(Mittheil. etc., supra, p. 73). 

“ Piinisnment of those who assemble before the gate of a lord and 
make complaint with menaces. 

“ For the ringleaders, banishment. But if it cannot be ascertained 
who was the ringleader, let that one of the participants whose name, on 
inspection of the temple-register (shilmon Jiimhetsu-chv) is found to 
stand first be selected and punished with banishment. As to the other 
farmers of the village, let those who were present before the gate be 
placed in irons for from 30 to 50 days : let, the rest be severely reprimand- 
ed. A fine may or may not, according to the circumstances, be imposed 
upon the whole village. How^ever, any one acting with the ringleader 
is to be banished from Yedo. 

“ If a village official w'as ringleader, he is to be banished. If wdiile 
an official he takes part in the gathering, let it be banishment for a 
moderate period, but in the case of a nanushi, banishment forever from 
the village. How'ever, if the officials take no part in the mob but 
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such a demonstration, for it was regarded as an evidence of 
mal-administration in his fief, a great disgrace. But if no 
redress was promised, they went thence to the office of the 
Go-roju (Council of State) in Yedo and made appeal. For 
this further impertinence they were usually bound and im- 
prisoned, perhaps beaten, and this proceeding, therefore 
was only resorted to in extremities. But it was an effective 
one, for investigation always followed and the daimyo, if in 
the wrong, was punished, perhaps by being transferred to a 
smaller fief.^^ 

endeavor to quiet the farmers, they need not be punished, even though 
their efforts were fruitless. 

“ Those who carry sickles or such weapons on such an occasion shall 
be punished as participators in a complaint made with violence.” 

Rcigaki, Art. 78 (1771) [Mitthcil. etc., supra, p. 127). 

‘‘Of conspiring to make complaint by menaces, of assembling in 
crow'ds before the gate of a lord, of abandoning a village, and of forcible 
revenge. 

“ If villagers conspire to make complaint by show of violence or to 
abandon their village, those who have resorted to violence out of 
revenge, or any other participants except the ringleaders, may receive a 
mitigation of punishment appropriate to the degree of their guilt. Even 
the ringleaders may be similarly favored, if the resort to \ioIence has 
been provoked by the injustice of the lord. 

“ The same rule applies to the ringleaders of mobs assembling at a 
lord’s gate for the purpose of making complaint (nioji-so).'’’ 

Sha-ntsii, (1862) Art. 10 [Mittheil. etc., supra, p. 137). 

A gradual decrease in the severity of punishment may here be 
noticed. 

62 The law spoke emphatically upon this point: 

“When koku’Shu, ryo-shii or ju-shu, be Vaty fudai ox to-zama, vio- 
late the law’s and oppress the people, they shall, without any exception, 
whether they possess large incomes or are related to us or not, be ex- 
pelled from their castles and land and be treated as enemies of the 
country. It is the duty of the Shogun’s family to carry out this 
measure.” 

100 Laws of lyeyasu, Art. it ['Mittheil. etc., supra p, 6). 

Or according to another reading : 

“If koku-shu or ryd‘Shn even though possessing large incomes, act 
contrary to the people’s welfare, they shall for punishment be deposed 
from office and removed to a distant province.” 

100 Laws of lyeyasu, .\rt. 20 (ib. p.'p, inf ray 
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Sometimes a fine was imposed upon a whole mura by 
the territorial lord. A loo-koku inura, for example, might 
be fined fifteen yen. 

7. Temple Admhilst ration. 

No tax for temple purposes was imposed by the mura. 
The members of each sect provided for the expenses of 
its temple. The parishioners of a temple were danna, 
danke, dampop^ and one’s own temple was danna-dera. 
The parishioners selected a chief, called danka-gashiraj 
who must come of an old and respected family. No 
samurai could fill the post ; nor was it to be obtained 
merely by profuse gifts to the temple; still, he who was 
chosen was expected to give generous!}" towards its 
support. There were a number of persons called scwa- 
nin (committee) who acted as vestrymen, and one of them 
served as treasurer. The temples were practically the 
only school for the common people, and the priests the 
only learned men or teachers. Each temple had a 
register {sliumon-cho) in which were recorded the names 
of members of the sect. In travelling it was usual to 

63, Mr. Gubbins writes; The derivation of these words as a whole 
I cannot trace. Dan, t!ie first syllable, means sandal-wood, which 
can have no possible connection with the terms in question. It is 
probably one of the many instances in which the terms are of Buddhist 
origin and the Chinese phonetic equivalents have been applied arbi- 
trarily. As to the final syllables, ke or ka is ‘ house,’ which has 
often the meaning of ‘ person po is merely ho, ‘ side,’ ‘ person. ” 

In the “ Chrysanthemum” for 18S1, under “ Notes and Queries’' (p. 
456), I find the following ; “ The word danna is really an importation 

from India, and owes its origin, philologically, along with the Latin 
do, datum, to the Sanscrit the first of the six or fords 
to the other shore of this sea of misery, — almsgiving. Buddhist mendi- 
cants from India would call those who filled their rice-bowls something 
like danna, and so the giver of charity to the mendicant became 
‘ parishioner ’ to the sect, and, as giver of all home blessings, the danna 
(master) of the house. T!ie Buddhist teachers themselves, as givers 
of the doctrine, became danna, and the temple to which one belonged, 
and fiom which religious benefits were received became the danna- 
dera." 
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carry a letter of recommendation from the priest of one's 
sect. 

Ninihetsii-clio (person-difference-document). This was a 
register of births, marriages, and deaths, arranged by 
families, and in duplicate, one copy being kept at the 
chief temple, the other at the office of the nanushi. In 
travelling a certificate copied from this register was carried 
about with one, serving as a means of identification, a 
guarantee of respectibilily, and a title to protection and 
hospitality. On the occasion of marriage the bride's name 
was erased from the niiubetsii-cho of her family and added 
to that of her husband's family.^* 


8. Charliy. 

When one of the villagers fall sick, the members of his 
kiimi gave him all possible assistances, and cultivated 
his land for him, if necessary. But if this contiuned and 
the burden become too great, the kiDui-gashira or naniishi 
was appealed to. He- represented the matter to the 
villagers, and they all contributed. Whenever a faimer 
built or repaired his house, his fellow-villagers joined in 
and helped him without pay, the beneficiary giving wages 
to the carpenters only, but supplying food for ail. If he 
was very poor, even the carpenters were paid for from 
a village fund, used for such purposes and for emergencies 
of all sorts — fires, pfagues, etc. Poor people, when some 
calamity destroyed their home, usually took refuge in 
a temple for a month or so. When a whole village was 
burned, the neighboring villages turned out and helped, 
the lord and the large land-owners supplying wood gratis. 

If a stranger was taken sick on the road he was cared 
for and forwarded by the nanushi to his home, if it could 
be ascertained. If a stranger was found dead, lie was 

64. The distinction between nimbctsii-chu, shfunon’chij, and tcra~chr> 
does not clearly appear in the notes left by Dr. Simmons. From other 
evidence it is probable that they were different terms foi tlie same 
thing. 
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decently buried, and the nanuslii of the vnira was notified, 
so that his friends might send for the body. If he did 
not carry his nimhetsH'Clid about him, and no friends could 
be found, he was properly buried at the expense of the 
jjiuray^ 


9. The family as a social ujiit. 

The complex customs of a Japanese village were binding 
only upon the heads of families. The head of the 
family had his seal, which represented at the same time 
his power and his responsibility. As the seal-bearer he 
was not only the moral head of the family, which constitu- 
ted a social unit; his responsibility extended to the acts 
of all members of the household. The liability for debts 
of the male members was subject to some restrictions 
founded on justice; thus, he was not liable for debts 
contracted by them at a wineshop or in a house of prostitu- 
tion. No document signed by any member of the family 
was valid without the seal of its head. Nor could any one 
not having a seal, properly registered, rent a house or a 
piece of land. 

The family often included the sons and daughters for 
several generations, all living under the same roof. Wives 
were brought from without for the sons, and sons-in-law 
were adopted for the daughters. There was no joint 
ownership or sharing in profits. The father, or after him, 
the heir, received all, paid all, and was responsible for all.* 
All stood under his power like employees or servants, 
whatever their particular occupations or duties. 

A somewhat peculiar feature was that each family had 
its own independent roof. Whether poor and humble, or 
large and commodious, the dwelling was occupied by but 
one family. 

Many small viura were almost entirely composed of 
families bearing the same name. In many others only 
three or four names were to be found. 


65 See Appendix I, kumi-chO. 
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In Awomori there seems still to be a system of house 
communities of some sort, which no one, however, has as 
yet investigated. 


f 



/F. SERFDOM AND THE YETA CLASSES, 


I. Early s:rfdoin^^ 

Up to the present time the native historians of Japan 
have never made any attempt to analyze closely the 
origin of their own people. They have for various reasons 
relied on the legendary stories of ancient times. There 
has been a systematic attempt from earliest times in 
Japan to conceal the true history of tiie nation for the 
sake of upholding the theory of the divine origin of the 
Mikado. This spirit of concerdment has entered into the 
whole political and educational system. Whence came 
the original Japanese, no one inquires. 

The materials for the following sketch have been taken 
from authentic sources, which have always been accessible ; 
but the facts, though plainlj" recorded, have been construed 
to suit the theor}" that Japan was made first, and all the 
world, including China and Corea, after it. It is only 
by reading between the lines that the truth is to be 
discerned. 

60 . In these Notes on early serfdom, the author only touches on a 
subject in which the whole hibtorv of tenure and local institutions is 
locked up. The evidence of serfdom offered by him is only a small 
part of that which exists and ought to be thoroughly investigated. 
The real value of this part of the Notes lies in the emphasis laid upon 
two historical truths, i) that the serfs of early times represented the 
conquered peoples (whether aborigines, strictly speaking, or only earlier 
immigrants) ; 2) that the mass of the common people of to-day re- 
present the descendants of the early serfs. I believe that Dr. Simmons, 
for the first time among foreign students, puts the proper emphasis 
upon the facts bearing on these truths. The whole subject of early 
serfdom has been treated in a scholarly essay, recently published, by 
Dr. C. A. Florenz, AItjapanische CultiirzustandcF {Mitthcil. d. D. 
Gesclls. Ost.^ Heft 44). Here will be found the systematic survev and 
the citation of authorities which are lacking in Dr. Simmons, Notes on 
hat subject. In the Appendix the principal portions are translated. 
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The admission is made in the histories, that the I^.Iikado, 
when he came from heaven, was accompanied by a court 
and a retinue of servants numbering some eighty thousand. 
Among all these primitive men none are related to have 
been born in Japan ; they all came from Heaven. It is 
further admitted by this record that Japan was already 
peopled. For on the arrival of this heavenly crowd there 
were guides with them, among others a chief called Saruda- 
hiko.'^’ To this day, wherever there is a Shinto festival, 
the Sa/'iita, with a kind of retinue of servants, acts as 
guide to the precession. This band of guides is quite 
distinguished from the kaiiii cr deit}- of the procession ; 
and its costume, my teacher says, is that of Cochin China 
officials. Whether these guides were of Malay cr of Aino 
origin, or whence they came, it is difficult to conjecture. 
It may be remembered, however, that at a later time (as 
recorded in the Kojiki) Keikd Tenno heard of a countiy of 
Hikami, to the north of his dominions, said to be very 
fertile, and peopled with Emishi, who tattooed themselves, 
and allow their hair to grow uncared for, and from the 
fact that the sight of these^people then made such an im- 
pression upon those who told of them, we may infer that 
the rulers of Yamato had not previously comie into contact 
with these aborigines (who were obviously connected with 
the Ainos), but had confined their conquests to related 
tribes, whose ancestors were immigrants like themselves. 

Let us turn next to the story of Sosa no wono Mikoto. 
Tensho-daijin, a heaven-born goddess, had a younger bro- 
ther, Sosa no wono I\Iikoto, who threw one day into her 
bedroom, as she \vas weaving, the carcass of a recently 
skinned horse. She ran aw’ay in a fright, and hid herself in 
a cave, closing the door with a stone. Upon this Japan 
became dark : and her followers and high officers, desiring 

67. See the Kojiki, translated by Professor Chamberlain (Trans. As. 
Soc. Jap. vok X, p. iq3, note 16). 

6S. See a similar concUu:on drawn by Rein, ‘-Japan,” p. 217; Satow, 
“Ancient Japanese Rituals” (Trans. As. Soc. Jap., vok IX, pt. 2, 
p. 203), 
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to call her out, came together with songs and music, and 
Tensho, to see what the noise was about, opened the door 
of the cave a little. Some one sprang forward, pulled away 
the stone, she came out, and day was restored. It was 
hereupon decided by all that Sosa no wono IMikoto should 
be punished ; but not awaiting his sentence, he jled back to 
Corea, with his family, to a place called Soshiniorianuray^ 
Now $oslii means “ place of an ancestral tomb," and mori is 
a grove or wooded hill. INIy teacher thinks this is good evi- 
dence that his home had been in Shinra, one of the ancient 
divisions of Corea. This account is taken from a history 
written three hundred years ago, in one hundred and seventy 
volumes, by Hayaslh DOshun, a teacher of lyeyasu. The 
book was called Honcho Tsugan and was soon after sup- 
pressed, and the blocks were destroyed, the object being to 
protect from assault the theoiy of the !Mil:ado’s divine ori- 
gin ; but some copies were extant at least until IMeiji.^'^ 

After a time not exactly determined, say eight or ten 
years, Sosa built a ship or ships and returned to San- 
in-do in Izumo. Here he established himself, and built 
a city of beautiful houses. It is supposed that he did 
not come alone, but brought wdth him a large number 
of artisans and women. At this place now is the town 
of dyashiro, with a large Shinto temple, which before 
had a large landed propcity and stood onl}^ second 
in popular estimation to the temple at Ise, the ancestral 
one of the Mikado. Within the last two or three hundred 
years there was dug up in the neighborhood of Oyashiro 
a large flat stone, on which was an inscription engraved 
in an old hieroglyphic of Chinese origin. Within a 
few years it has been examined, by Japanese linguists 
and the inscription found to be in the style of Li Ki, the 
second book of the Chinese classics. 


6g, See the story, as told in 2\ihougl, in “Ancient Japanese Rituals,” 
supra, p. 200; as told in Kojikl, sec the translation supra, p. Co. 

70. See Satow, article “Japanese Literature,” American Cyclopaedia, 
vol, IX. p. 551, where the same work is referred to as follows; 
“ Hayashi Kazan (1353*1657), in conjunction with his son GahO or 
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Again, Inai Mikoto, also one of the heaven-born, became 
afterwards king of Shinra, in Corea. The wife of Ame- 
hiyari Mikoto, another heaven-born, declared that she 
wished to return to her native country Shinra, whereon 
her husband, incensed, sent her off to San-in-do, in the 
province of Tajima. 

Chinese history, too, corroborates these traces of im- 
migration to Japan ; for there is abundant evidence that 
about 230 B.C., during a great revolutionar}^ period, a 
large number of emigrants left the country. They went 
with families and slaves, and with all the appurtenances 
of Chinese civilisation. They seem to have left, some by 
way of Chefoo and Shanghai, some by Amoy, Formosa, 
and Loo Choo, and some no doubt through Corea. Near 
Tosa, in Kanagawa Ken, is a village called Corai-ji. Now 
Corai is the Japanese name for Corea. i\Iy friend Sadajiio 
thinks that the greater part of tlie people of Sagami are of 
Chinese or Corean descent, especially the carpenters and 
other artisans. The location of those of Corean descent 

Shunsai, compiled a general history of japan jn 273 books, entitled 
HoneJuf Tsugan, beginning with Jimmu TennO and ending with the 
34th year of Go-yozei TennG. A supplement to this work was com- 
pleted in 1703 by the great-grandson of Kazan; it is entitled Kokii^hi 
yitzurokii, and forms 79 books. Doth of these works exist only if 
manuscript.” The Hayashi family for several generations took the 
leading part in the revival of education and literature which occur- 
red under lyeyasu and his successors. Doshun, not Kazan, seems 
to have been the common name of the founder. The story of the 
suppression of this history is thus told in the “ Outline History on 
Japanese Education,” (Japanese Department of Education, 1S76, Ap- 
pleton & Co.): ‘’Shunsai established an historiographer's office, and 
here he worked at the completion of the above mentioned history. 
This work was completed after seven years of labor, during which 
time he was assisted by his two sons and by more than thirtv 'as- 
sistants of his own training; upon these daily wages and monthlv 
allowances were bestowed by the government. When this history was 
about to be published, it was subjected to the revision of the Princes 
of Owari, Kii, and i\Iito; and the last of these, Mitsukuni, Prince of 
Mito, attacked it, and was strongly opposed to its being published, 
because, he said, it contained singular opinions concerning the Emper- 
or Jimmu. Its publication was on this account stopped.'’ (p. 87) 
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seems to be Sagami, Koshu, the San3’0-do, and the Hoku- 
roku-dO; of those of Chinese descent^ Shikoku, Kyushu, 
Oini, and the Gokinai ; of those oF mixed Chinese descent, 
Mino and Ovvari. 

The later immigration from the continent may be divided 
into two classes. First, there came many teachers, at the 
invitation of Japanese rulers. Secondly, there came chiefs 
exiled or flying from defeat at home. The}^ brought with 
them in many cases companies of workmen and artisans, — 
farmers, silk and tea growers, etc ; — virtually serfs. These 
chiefs afterwards figured prominently in Japanese political 
life, while those they brought with them took their place 
among the common people, already in serfdom. 

We have many indications, then, that the heaven-born 
were immigrants of a higher class, who subdued a much 
lower class of beings then inhabiting Japan. The as- 
sumption of divine origin for themiselves by the conquerors 
seems to indicate their advanced stage of civilization as 
compared with the conquered tribes. Bringing with them 
many of the arts, they were necessarily looked up to by 
the semi-savage people as deities or superior beings. 

We come now, in the histories, to recognize the people 
of Japan divided into two great classes, the nobility or 
gentlemen, under various names {sliU’Clid^ kun-chOf sliu- 
kun^ antji, diuinaj and the lower classes or 

slaves {'lorei, yakko). As a means of distinguishing the 
ownership of slaves, each one was tattooed with his 
owner’s device. This system of tattooing existed until 
latel}" in Satsuma, all the officials of the dalmyd being 
known by certain clots on the Angers.'" In Uda-gori in 
Yamato, in Shinano, Musashi, and Yamashiro, the low'er 
classes were and are marked in large numbers by a tattoo 
on the face. 

71. Shu, chief, chr>^ superior ; knn, lord; aruji, the Japanese word 
represented by the character pronounced shu, in Sinico-Japanese ; 
daiina, master ; iouo, lord ; sama, a title of respect. 

72. For the practice of tattooing, see Aston, Early Japanese His- 
tory ” (Trans. As. Soc. Jap. X\'l, p. 57). 
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All these slaves were bought and sold like any other 
property. In 645 A.D. a law was enacted by Kdtoku 
Tennb, determining the status of children of mixed paren- 
tage. If the parents were both of the nobilit}^ the child 
belonged to the father’s ; but if the mother was a slave, 
the child was the property of her master, though even if 
the master was the father, the child was still illegitimate. 
Where the father was the slave and the mother noble, the 
child was also considered illegitimate. In the succeeding 
year is recorded a law by which the Mikado confiscated 
all the slaves of the great families called Omi, Omuraji, 
and Kokusa, to the use of the State. No reasons were 
given, but a check upon their power was probably intended. 
About 676 A.D., Tenbu, the thirty-ninth ^likado, declared 
all private slaves the property of the State. Among these 
certUin classes were set free, — such as the makers of paper, 
the Kudara people (^from a large province of Corea, called 
Hakusai in Chinese),'^ who had been employed especially 
in the private finance department of the Mikado, the musi- 
cians, including drummers and fifers, the sailors and 
captains of junks, the hawk-keepers, the dyers and the 
weavers, the apothecaries, the doctors, the assistants in 
hospitals for the poor, the milkmen supplying the sick 
and the poor, the cutlery- makers, the blacksmiths and the 
armorers, the gardeners, the well-diggers and the water- 
carriers, the masons, the potters, the basket-makers, the 
mat-makers, — in fact, probably all artisans. Restrictions 
of freedom still existed, but the legitimacy of children by 
marriage with free persons was conceded. 

In 668 A.D., Tenchi Tenno had instituted a general 
register of all the people, and had required each person to 
have his nimbetsH-cho, The reason of this seems to have 

73. Shinra (in cUnico-Japanese), or Shira^i (a corrupted foim), was 
one of the three states into which Corea was anciently divided, the 
other two being known as Kudara and Konia (in Sinico- Japanese 
Hyahmai and K'rai). (Chamberlain, Kojiki, supra, p. 232.}. See, 
on this point and on early Corean intercourse with Japan, Parker's 
“Race Struggles in Corea’’ (Trans. As. Soc. Jap., vok XVIII, pt. II, p. 
157), and “Early Japan,'’ (China Review, Feb. 1S90). 
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been an effort on the part of the lower or native element 
to assume foreign heaven-born or noble ancestry and 
thus escape from the low-class distinction of slaves. Again 
in S14 A.D. Saga Tenno issued an order to trace out and 
record the genealogy of the nobility as distinct from the 
slaves, declaring it not right that this should be neglected. 
A bureau in the Imperial Court was established for this 
purpose, his son IManta put at the head, and a book 
compiled. A copy presented b}' Mr. E. M. Satow is now 
in the British iMuseum. From this book it appears that 
the Japanese people, as therein described, had descended 
from three chief stoebs, first, from the family of the heaven- 
born jMikado ; secondly, from the families of his heaven- 
born servants or retainers ; thirdly, from Corean and 
Chinese immigrants. The aborigines are not taken into 
account at all. It should be said that though Saga was 
the first to record the genealogies in a volume, Inkyo 
Tenno, in 415 A.D., had caused the family records of the 
nobility to be searched and verified ; slaves, that is, natives, 
being omitted. 

When the nimhctsn-clio was instituted, government 
slaves and those in charge of burial places were specially 
registered as such ; but all other slaves were registered 
in the iiiinhetsn-clio of their masters. In the Shoso-in 
in IMitsugura, Nara, there may still be found any number 
of slave nimhetsji-cho, with other documents relating 
to the old form of slavery. But the registry of a slave 
never contained his family name ; this was the disting- 
uishing mark of a slave. Up to the period Meiji only the 
aristocracy could use the family name. Even priests 
could not. Doctors and teachers could while they exercised 
their profession. ]\Iany did not even know their family 
name. , I have often asked, ‘‘What is your name?” 
“ Nikichi.” — “What is your family name?” — “I don't 
know.” i\Iy friend Sadajiro, a samurai, on coming to 

74. Seishi-roku or Slidji-roku was the name of this work. See the 
full account in the Appendix in the passages from Florenz’s “ Altjapa- 
nische CulturztistandcJ’^ 
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Kanagawa, was able to buy some land by taking out, with 
the connivance of the nanuslii, the nimhetm-cho of a farmer, 
which v/as of a different style from his own. 

Another bit of evidence relating to the old slavery system 
is the manner of cutting men’s hair. Up to the Meiji 
period, the Mikado and all his court, Shinto priests, and 
doctors wore their hair uncut, after the Corean style. 
Buddhist priests and some few others shaved the head 
completely. But all others shaved half the head, on top, 
and made a queue. As boys they did not cut the hair? 
but on arriving at manhood they cut it in this particular 
style. Now up to the time of the Ashikaga Shoguns, 
more definitely, up to the first Takauji (1334 A.D.) this 
was the style of hair used by all classes except the 
doctors, Shinto priests, and military men. It was called 
yakko-atama or dorei-ataina “slave-head;” the other style 
was called sohatsu^ “all-hair.” 

Under the feudal regime, slavery as a system became 
weaker and weaker, one of the principal causes being 
the disorganization of society and the changes arising 
from wars and conquests. At the same time the prohibi- 
tion against family unions between higher and lower 
classes disappeared. 

We must here speak briefly of the farm laborers. There 
were two principal kinds ; 

1. Hokonin (one who offers to a superior). 

2. Fudaij niwago^ monya^ kahod^^ 

I. Hokonin^ properly so called, were unmarried servants, 
serving for a certain period. If found for a number of 
years, they were called nen-kl (year-term). The longest term 

75. These terms seem to be somewhat obscure, and the inability of 
many scholars to explain their etymology leads me to think that Dr. 
Simmons may not have transliterated quite correctly. Niiva~go Mr. 
Gubbins explains as compounded oiniwa^ “ garden,” and ko^ “child,” 
and applied to the children of cottier-tenants who were employed by 
the great farmers whose estates their parents cultivated. Monya, the 
same authority suggests, may be mo-ya^ “ main-building.” Fiidai 
means “hereditary.” See further the passages in the Appendix from 
Dr. Florenz’s Altjapanischc CidtnrzxiztandcF 
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allowed by law was ten years. They were usually taken 
at from fifteen to twenty- six years of age. They never 
married until their time expired. This form of service was 
considered the most desirable for both paities. If the 
agreement was for a month, the name was ^s/iA’z-(month)- 
yacoL If from day to day, Jii-(day)-yatoi . These were of 
both sexes. They were taken on in busy times, and often 
came from a distance at the required season yearly. 

2. Tiiese names vrere used in dinerent regions to denote 
the same relations. They were serfs, and lived together 
on the premises of a large farmer, with their families. 
Something more has been said of them in another place. 

But there were some who could not release themselves 
from the extreme class distinctions imposed by the system 
of slaveiy. Three classes existed as late as the IMeiji 
period — the ycta, the kaicara-vn xo, aud the haufaro or 
yaina-hojK — v;ho showed ver;c clear tiaces of the primitive 
serfdom, Let us take these up in this order. 

2. The Yet (I cl'jsscs. 

I Yi't'i. This class of poisons is variously knowm as 
yetd, chorL kivaiiho. The first term w'as the one generally 
used, but the second w’as the officially recognized term, 
alwa3's employed in government communications.^- They 
stood at the bottom of the social scale, and w’erc regarded 
b}' all above them wdth feelings of repulsion and contempt. 

The Japanese are apt to claim that this class of people 
w^ere of a different race from themselves, but this is not 
proven. Their origin is not certainh^ known. I have 
expressed the opinion that they w'ere the remnants of 
the loudest class of the aborigines, who show' the most 

76. It is difficult to tell trom the manuscript of the Notes which were 
the large divisions of these people, — whether, for instance, ycta was a 
general term for all, or whether it did not include baniaru and kaiaira- 
mono ; whether it included hlnln or not. Some inevitable obscuritv on 
this point, therefore, remains in the Notes. 

77. ChOriy according to Mr. Gubbins. was applied only to the chief of 
the yefa. 
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recent traces of slavery. Another explanation, which was 
given to me many years ago, is as follows. At two or 
three periods in the history of Japan, teachers have been 
invited to inmigrate to this country. Taking advantage 
of the intercourse springing up between Japan and the 
continent, a class of immigrants far from desirable found 
their way here. In consequence of wars and the interrup- 
tion of intercourse, it was not convenient to send these 
people back, and they were provided for by being distributed 
among the towns and villages, each house in turn furnish- 
ing them a day’s rice. Having no trade, but being strong 
and health}', they were asked, as might be expected, by 
those who gave them their daily rations, to do such 
unpleasant jobs as needed to be done, — carrying away and 
burying dead animals, etc. These errands were quite 
common, as the desh of cattle was never eaten, and all 
died a natural death. This sort of work at length became 
their sole occupation : and as time advanced, little com- 
munities sprang up in almost every town of any size. 
Coming from a foreign stock and following an occupation 
looked upon with especial disgust, they were kept apart 
and were looked upon as little better than the beasts whose 
skins they worked upon. 

The residence of the Vtta was usually on the outskirts 
of the town or village. They were not allowed under any 
circumstances to buy or occupy land in any other part of 
the region. Intermarriage with any but members of their 
own class rarely if ever took place. Their chief occupation 
was the tanning of leather. Once the leather was made, 
no stigma attached to its manufacture into various articles, 
and such trades were followed by others as well. The 
ycta, however, had the monopoly by custom of the 
manufacture of leather shoes and of drum-heads. Any 
other person who undertook these manufactures would at 
once be beset and interfered with by a crowd of these 
people, till he was glad to yield and to pay a good sum to 
rid himself of them. 

Other special families had special occupations. The 
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sweeping and cleaning of tlie i\Iikaclo's gardens was 
in the hands of the yctii. Eight families went daily to 
perform this service. They bore the name of Koboshi, 
and lived in Renda ni'ira^ near KyOto. About one and a 
half ri from there, in Sai miira^ the chief held from the 
Mikado land of 200 hohii revenue : the cultivating farmers, 
however, were not ycta. The ycta of Yamato hunt gave 
the hat and the straw shoes worn by the i\Iikado, and 
received in return a present of rice. These were called 
Kasuga yeta^ and lived in Hannyazaka mura. Their 
chief was of very old family, and ranked with Danzayemon, 
the Yedo chief. The grounds of the Shogun's castle at 
Kyoto were also swept by a ycta family, Shimo mar a 
Shosulie by name, living in Tanaka ninra. Mr. Sadajiro 
thinks that, like the hospital ycta in Yedo, this was an 
old samitrai family, fallen into disgrace. This Tanaka 
niura family had the monopoly of using indigo dye in all 
the district south of Owari, and by exacting a tax from all 
others using the material they became veiy rich. North 
of Owari another rt’fa family had a similar monopoly. 

There were several different classes. Chori oi' ycta was 
the generic name, as was samurai for a large group of the 
feudal nobiliUx The different classes were as follows. 
I. Shinkii. These were occupied with the soil, usually as 
laborers' e.g. in well-digging and w^ell-cleaning ; of these 
occupations, they had a monopoly. A few, however, 
were cultivators and owners of land. 2. StiODinn. These 
were of a better class than the preceding, and not only 
owned and cultivated land (in certain fixed localities) but 
in some cases were very well-to-do, and even became rich 
as land owners. They also took up commercial pursuits, 
chiefly, however, relating to leather and leather goods, 
bones of animals, and bone manure. These two classes 
were hereditary. The next was not. 3. Hinin (not-men) 
or beggars, also called kojikl^ or kotsu^jiki. This class 
was recruited from many sources, even from the samurai. 
The opprobrium attached to it, not arising from any 
hereditary occupation, was due chiefly to the shameless, 
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dishonored character of the men who entered it.^^ Thus 
the recruits from the samurai would be men who had dis- 
graced the name of the family and who had not the courage 
to commit Jiarakiri ; for if the offence had not been a 
capital one, they could escape death by joining the 
hinin. Stories are told, too, of a samurai falling in 
love with a ycta maiden and relinquishing his rank and 
title to join the yeta and marry her. So, too, bankrupts, 
broken in spirit and discouraged, tramps and waifs of all 
kinds, joined the hinin, thus making a public declaration 
that they relinquished all rights as members of respectable 
society and therewith all obligations to respectability and 
the expenses it demanded. They w^ere thus left free to 
live as they pleased, and by the least amount of effort 
to obtain the necessaries of life. For such men the hinin 
brotherhood furnished a convenient asylum. They need 
not descend so far as to become beggars. In fact some 
even became rich, through the economy w^hich here became 
possible. As members of the brotherhood they paid to 
the chief a tax w^hich w^ent into a common fund, used 
for their support in case of absolute inability to supply their 
w'ants even by begging. One of the results w^as that 
decent society w^as entirely freed from the need of caring 
directly for those who w^ere outcasts and vagabonds by 
choice. 

There w'ere three chief of the yeta ; in Yedo, Danzaye- 
mon, in Osaka, Watanabe, in Kyoto, Amabe. The Yedo 
78. This case indicates something of the position held by the hijiin 
in popular estimation : 

‘•Criminal case, loth month, ist year of EnkyO {1744); Defendants, 
Jirobei, Isoyemon, Kohachi, Shinyemon, J Qzayemon, a goniii-'^iuni of 
Awonashi mura, province of Joshu. 

“ These persons, when their townsmen Jiizayemon had killed a hinin 
of Kaneko mura, felt sorry that he and his children should suffer for this 
act, and secretly approaching the officers of Kaneko miira bribed them 
to settle the matter privately. To the question, whether they should 
not be fined three kivammon apiece for the crime of compounding a 
murder, even though the victim was_ only a hinin, an affirmative 
answer was given.” 

Reigahi, Art. 12 (MitUicil. d. D. GcslUs. Ost,, Heft 41, p. 109.). 
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chief claimed, it is said, to be descended from an illegiti- 
mate child of Yoritomo by a farmer’s daughter. She made 
him promise that he would not claim the child, but the 
latter on coming of age, asked for some position to be given 
him, and received the appointment of chief of thQ yeta. 

When lyeyasu first came to Yedo, the Banzayemon of the 
time went to meet him, and informed him that Danzaye- 
monks family had been chief of the yetii from the time of 
the Kamakura Shoguns. So lyeyasu confirmed him in 
the office. A certain Taroza^emon laid claim to the office, 
but was rejected. In 1692 a hostile claim was again made, 
but the Danzayemon family were again confirmed. At this 
time the chief submitted the following document in support 
of his claim. “ My family furnished the leathern straps 
for thj shoes of lyeyasu’s horses. On the eleventh day of 
the New Year we took a monkey into the Shogun's stables 
to charm away disease from his horses. As chief I wear 
two swords and an official dress, and the knmi-gasJilra of 
the yr/d wears one sword. I now use the Kiihi-chu seal of 
the battle of Sekigahara. Since 1622 we ycta have 
supplied the wicks for the candles of the Shogun's castle. 
We have also furnished the drums for the castle and the 
horse-tiappings for high officials. We have in addition, 
performed the office of executioner. ” In 1719, at the time 
when the famous Oka Echizen no Kami was viachi-hngyd ^ 
of Yedo, the Shogun Yoshimune ordered the bugyo to 
inquire into the origin of the privileges of Danzayemon. 
Danzayemon's answer was : have no written record of 

my duties, but have only learned them by verbal instruc- 
tions from my predecesser. I ha\e learned simply that 
my ancestors came from Settsu kuiii to Kamakura. I 
know, too, that when we go to the Sam-hiigya, we wear, as 
of old, two swords and an official dress. If we have been 
mistaken in this, we humbly ask pardon. Heretofore I 
have not attended personally to the duties of my office at 
the Hospital, and have sent my chief officers instead. But 
hereafter I will myself take charge. Please permit me 
however, as heretofore to wear tw’O swords and the official 
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dress.” This request was granted ; and Danzayemon 
again sent word: ‘^Now I will write down what I have 
learned only verbally from my predecessor. My remote 
ancestor came from Ikeda ninra^ in Settsu, to Kamakura, 
There he was given the care of ycta and others of that 
class. At that time he received a written authority for 
his privileges from Yoritomo. But this document was 
placed in Hachiman Temple. Those who question our 
authority may go there and get a copy of this document,” 
To this day the ycta go to the mat sari which is held 
each year at the Hachiinan temples in Kamakura and 
Kyoto. ” 

The authority of the chief over the members was complete 
and was summarily exercised. A story is told of a man 
who sent a drum to one of the yeta to be repaired. The 
workman, in want of money, pawned it for a time, and the 
owner, not being able to get his drum, complained to the 
chief. The latter called all his vrorkmen, and the owner 
picked out the oftender. The man confessed, was seized 
and taken around behind the horse, and in a few moments 
his head was brought to the owner of the dium. Shocked 
at such speedy justice, he said that it was his drum, not 
the man’s head, that he wanted ; such retaliation for a 
thing worth only a few tempo was cruel. But the chief 

* jg. Where the olfenca did not concern or hlniii alone, the ordinary 
police anthorities seem to have retained some jurisdiction. It is true 
that soothsayers, hermits, blind persons, beggars, ycta, and vagrants, 
have of old had their cv/n chiefs. But should they engage in striie 
or overstep their position and break the laws, it is proper to punish 
them.** 100 Laws of lyevasu, Art. 35 {Mittlicil. d. D, GcscUs, O5/., 
Heft 41, p. 10). 

Punisrwicnt of hinin. The culprit is to be handed over to the rcta 
Danzayemon whose duty it is to punish hinin. Addenduui. If a hinln 
outside of Yedo is to be punished, it is ordered that the head of the 
place in question shall carry out the punishment.” The Kujikata Osa- 
datncgaki, (1732) II, Art. 102 {Mitthcil. etc., supra, p. 103). 

Ycta and hinin who have been delivered to a head of the ycta to 
undergo proper punishment may like ordinary persons receive the 
benefit of a pardon.*’ Sha-ritsu, (1862) Art. 20 [Hitthcil. etc. supra, 

P- 139)- 
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said that the penalty which had been inflicted was the 
regular one, and that no man of his should be found to 
fail in the smallest point. 

II. The second of these classes was the Kaivaramono 
(river- people). These were without fixed homes. Their 
occupation w'as that of strolling players, and ouc of their 
occupation grew the theatre. 

III. The third class w'as the Bantaro (watchman) or 
YamahdiL (mountain-watch). These formed a sort of 
volunteer police, who could be hired by villages and towms, 
or by private persons for the protection of their property. 
The large cities had their owm police systems, but the 
daikwan^ small daimyo, and hatamoto usually employed 
bantaro. In a village the bantaro went every morning 
to the iianiishi to inquire if there was an3^thing to be done. 

They had no powder to arrest without an order, unless 
in jlagrante delicto. When an order was desired, it had 
to be obtained from an officer of the daikivan or the bugyd, 
the nanushi having no authorit}" in criminal matters. A 
small prison called orl stood near the baiitaro house, and 
was used as a temporaiy place of confinement until the 
proper official arrived. Arrested persons w^ere bound with 
cords difiering according to the kind of offence, in case of 
murder with a blue-black one, in case of theft with a light- 
colored one. Sannirai were ahva;/s bound with iron 
clamps or WTistlets, never with cord. The bantaro w'ere 
verj’ skilful in capturing criminals. When a criminal 
escaped from Yedo, a letter was sent on to the first lantaro 
in the direction taken by the fugitive. Search was begun, 
and the letter sent on rapidly to the second, to the third 
bantaro, and so on. Sometimes a distance of forty-five 
ri was thus covered in twenty- four hours. The bantaro, 
how’ever, w’as ahvays a guard or w'atchman, never a spy. 
Detection dutv was performed bv the okapplki, under the 
direction of officials. The banlard themselves were never 
knowm to commit a theft or other crime of any kind, and, 
remarkably enough, they did not even ‘‘squeeze” or levy 
blackmail. They had no house tax. They went about 
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every morning with a small covered pail, and received 
from each house the cold victuals left ever ; this they 
often sold to beggars. Instead of food, they were 
sometimes given a cash or two. They were most polite 
and respectful in their behavior. Their occupation was 
hereditary, and the}^ could never rise to any higher rank. 



III. SUMMARY BY THE EDITOR. 


Of the giowth of social institutions in Japan not very 
much has been discovered by Western students. We 
knovv^ something of the chronicles of the ruling class, 
of its wars, of a few old customs, and of its general 
political structure at one or two epochs: but of the rise 
and the chang:; of the various institutions, of the historv 
of landholding,-^ of the development of the manorial and 
the feudal systems, of the grovcth of towns, of the guilds 
and the commercial customs, of the agiicultural system, 
of the local political life, of the village communities, of 
freeman and serf, tribe and famil}’, country and town, 
priest and parishioner, — of all these topics and many relat- 
ed ones, we know comparativelv little, certainly nothing 
that is thorough and satisfactory. Our attention has 
hitherto been taken by the things that are dissimilar and 
un- Occidental. We have still to turn our attention to 
those subjects in which we nray find a kindred course 
of development, in which the history of Japan may throw 
some light on the history of Europe, and may furnish 
facts which may be grouped with the facts of European 
development and used as a foundation for contrast and 
generalization. 

Before proceeding to review briefly the subjects of the 
preceding Notes, something must be said in regard to 
the collateral importance of the same general class of 
facts in their bearing on one of the most interesting 
ethnological problems relating to Japan, — the source of 
the primitive Japanese people. That problem has now 
been examined from many points of view,— from the 
archaeological by von Siebold (to name one name only); 

So See the brief but v?duable supplement to the •“ Report on Tavation 
in Japan,*' bv J. H. Gubbins, Esq.. (British Consular Commercial 
Reports, 18S3) 
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from the zoological, by Blakiston : from the geological, 
by Milne; from the mythical and traditional, by Cham* 
berlain ; from the philological, by Parker ; from the anthro* 
pological, by Baelz. But from what may be called the 
institutional standpoint, it still remains to be considered. 
Yet this aspect must ever be an important one. Take 
the single set of facts upon which Dr. Simmons is the 
first to lay the proper emphasis, — the facts relating to 
early serfdom. The existence of serfdom among primi- 
tive peoples points almost always to a greater or less 
difference between the stock of conquerors and conquered. 
Given, as in this case, the fact that there was a conquering 
of Japan by certain primitive immigrants, and we know 
that the^e must have been some difference of stock be- 
tween the invaders and the opposing inhabitants. Further 
investigation of the nature of the serfdom which ensued 
would help to decide whether the subjected classes were 
strictly aborigines or were merel\^ descendants of earlier 
immigrants from the home of the invaders. A study of 
the later development of the serfdom would make it clear 
whether the common people of to-day are to be identified 
with the primitive serfs. Furthermore the history of 
early European tenure may be of assistance. In the 
case of some of the early Germanic tribes, for instance, 
we find them with families and slaves, settling in new 
territory and out of, their own numbers populating the 
district and developing into communities., In the case 
of the Saxon and the Norman conquests of England, 
on the other hand, we find bodies of warriors descending 
on an insular population, preserving the existing com- 
munities, but bringing them into subjection. It is 
obvious that the relative number of the serfs and the 
servile mode of life would difler in the two cases. These 
instances and others furnish several, different types of 
early communities, in which the history of the conquest 
and settlement are more or less intertwined with the 
nature of the serfdom. Given the facts bearing on the 
kind of serfdom and we may be able to reconstruct the 
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course of previous history. In the case of Japan, for 
example, the number of serfs makes it necessary to sup- 
pose that the conquest of the country resembled that of 
England by the Angles and the Saxons. At the same 
time, we may find, in the history of a given people, that 
it has at various times partaken of various types. One 
of the interesting features, in the present instance, is 
that we find traces in Japan at one time of a develop- 
ment like that of England, at another of a practice of 
colonization such as characterized the early Germanic 
tribes, at another of a system resembling the Roman 
provincial administration. The possibility of reasoning 
from a tooth or a vertebra to an entire skeleton is not 
peculiar to zoology alone ; and the proper investigation 
and comparison of the facts bearing on early serfdom 
in this country would yield rich results to the ethnologist. 

As an illustration of the way in which the facts of 
primitive institutions must be used to verify inferences 
resting on other grounds, let me call attention to some 
conclusions reached by the learned Dr. Baelz of the Imperial 
University. Korpt:rlicJicn EigenscJiafloi der ^apan- 
iscJicr," Miitheil. dcr D. Ges. Ost., Heft 28, 5. 330). These 
are, briefly, that three ethnical elements are represented 
among the Japanese people: i. The Ainos, the original 
inhabitants of IMiddle and Northern Japan, but very sparsely 
represented in the people of to-day : 2. A Mongoloid tribe, 

resembling thq. better classes of Chinese and Coreans, 
immigrating from the continent across Corea, first settling 
in the south-western part of the main island, and thence 
spreading over it ; this class possesses a slender figure, 
narrow face, dolichocephalic skull, a fine curved nose, and 
a small mouth : 3. Another Mongoloid tribe, bearing a 

distinct resemblance to Malays, first settling in the southern 
island of Kyushu, then crossing to the main island and con- 
quering it; this class has a stout frame, short skull, broad 
face, fiat nose, and large mouth, and is preponderant among 
the common people ; it is most purely represented to-day in 
Satsuma, and includes also the Imperial famil3\ 
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Now it is not too much to say that when the subject of 
early serfdom is fully examined it may become necessary to 
modify these opinions. For they involve the conclusion 
that substantially the entire present people of Japan are 
descended from the immi^M'ant invaders. Yet, once it is 
established that the common people of to-day represent 'be 
serfs or the hrst five centuries of this era, and that the serfs 
of that day must have been a conquered aboriginal people, 
an hiatus occurs in the learned writer's analysis ; for the 
race of the common people is not accounted for. His iden- 
tification of the Satsuma type as that of the Imperial 
famdy and of the conquerors of the Izumo dynasty is 
doubtless sound; but the reference to Satsuma only serves 
to show the necessity of some modification : for *t was 
preciselv in Satsuma that the emphasis of class-diilerences 
was greatest, that serfdom continued longest and was most 
pronounced, and the tracing of the t} pe of the ruling 
classes in Satsuma leaves the lower classes still unaccount- 
ed for. ?\Ioi cover, the early difference of status being so 
great between the upper and the lower classes, is it likely 
that the type of m.en Vv’ho became the conquerors of the 
main island and to-day are found in the Imperial family 
would also occur most largely among the masses, — in other 
words, would become at the same time conquerors and 
serfs ? On the other hand, anthropological data, when 
interpreted according to the facts of eaily institutions, 
may be found to tell a difierent story. Two immigrations 
bv two stocks of invaders are clearly indicated ; the con- 
quering of the northern settlemient by the southern cer- 
tainly followed ; but perhaps both had originally been 
conquerors of a native people ; and though the two 
immigrant tribes probably made some kind of a compro- 
mise or division of authority, it seems likely that neither 
was subjected to the other, and that the mass of the 
inhabitants remained belov/ both. If this was so, the 
apparent anthropological resemblance between the Satsuma 
type and the type commnon among the people must be 
again examined. Certainly the inferences from data of 
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that kind are by no means unmistakable; and it is, 

I believe, the opinion of Dr. Baelz himself that final 
conclusions in that department have not yet been reached. 
yiy purpose in alluding to the subject is merely to suggest 
that valuable assistance may be gained by examining it 
anew from the institutional standpoint. 

Turning from this ethnological problem, the light thrown 
by these Notes upon the growth of land tenure and of 
feudal, local, and family institutions, is ngt a bright one. 
They only introduce us to the subject and suggest clues. 
But even these clues lead us into topics of the deepest 
interest and importance. We are tempted by what is 
here given us to speculate on what is not given. The 
number of analogies that may be traced between the 
growth of institutions in Japan and in Europe as well 
as in India and China, while it does not necessarily 
indicate ethnological relationships (though that aspect is 
not without some importance in view of the Accadian 
kinship ascribed by Baelx, Garczynski, and others to the 
Japanese), portrays a parallelism of development which 
cannot fail to be of great consequence to the European 
student of feudalism, land tenure, and local institutions. 
A few words calling attention to the possibilities of 
material here indicated will not be out of place. 

It is of course not to be expected that we shall find 
specific resemblance in the land system, early or late, 
so far as that depends on methods of agriculture. Rice- 
culture and wheat-culture are essentialK' difieient in 
their requirements, ^ilaine’s remark, made in reference 
to India, is here applicable. ^’The conditions of agricul- 
ture in a tropical country are so widely dilYerent from 
those which at any period can be supposed to have 
determined cultivation in Northern and Central Europe 
as to forbid us to look for any resemblances, at once 
widely-extended and exact, to the Teutonic three-field 
system. Indeed, as the great agent of production in a 
tropical country is water, very great dissimilarities in 
modes of cultivation are produced ^\ithin India itself by 
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relative proximity to running sti earns and relative exposure 
to the periodical rain-fall.” Though Japan is by no 
means a tropical country, it is characterized by an abandant 
precipitation of rain, and water is here, as in India, the 
great agent in rice- cultivation. For any marks of early 
customs which would have been a result of the three- 
field system or of the use of the plough, we need not 
look. The size, therefore, of the plots forming the early 
units of distribution has no relation to the oblong 
or acres; the terms “furlong,” “lieadland,” anivende,'' 
etc., have no relevance. 

In the early division of land the lowest units were 
all square, as was the Roman provincial unit. We 
do not find an oblong measure of land until we reach 
the tan f.245 acre), the sides of which were in the 
proportion of 30 to 12 (later, 30 to lo), and this was 
composed of a number of these square units. The 
latter apparently had their origin in the length of a 
measuring rod used in the setting off of land, but I 
have not yet learned to what circumstance the length 
of this rod is to be ascribed. There can be no doubt ^ 
however, that its length was determined, just as was 
that of the European rod, by some peculiarity of the 
early system of cultivation which made a certain implement 
of nearly fixed dimension preeminent]}" convenient as a 
measure of length. The balk, however, was an exigency 
under either system of cultivation, and this we find in 
Japan, under the name of aze. This, as in Europe 
was often cultivated. It appears that there were rules 
determining the appropriation of the grass grown upon 
it. Whether, as in England, the lord ever claimed 
any right to its product, does not yet appear. But 
no one who has seen a Japanese field of to-day can doubt, 
that the balk, which varies as much in size and direction 
as it did in England, must have played an almost 
equally important part in the agricultural economy. 

Each portion enclosed within certain of the larger balks 
bore a name, and such a piece was called “name-land” 
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(jny 6-den f inci-den, The name once was that of 

the occupying family. A piece of land, for example, 
was called Takehisa-na ” or ‘‘ Nagahira-na,” after its 
reclaimer. The name did not shift with the occupant, 
and each owner, no matter how many pieces he possessed, 
still distinguished by their titles the different “name- 
lands.*’ That such separate entity should continue for 
a long space of time is a priori probable. Moreover 
it will be remembered that Dr. Simmons was told that no 
“name-land” could be mortgaged or subdivided by will. 
In the }dinji Kicanrei-niishrL there is mentioned the ge- 
fiidtij a certificate copied from the land-register {nayosc- 
cho), showing the total possessions of each individual, 
“In the gc-fndaP' it is said, “a person’s property is 
recoided as a whole. The different pieces of land do not 
have each a separate ge-fuda. When therefore the owner 
of several portions of land wishes to sell a single one, it 
is impossible to do so at short notice, for as the transfer 
of the ge-fiida is necessary, a new gc-fuda must be made 
out. and this can only be done at the time of the revision 
of the land -register, which ought to occur every IMarch, 
but in practice takes place only once in about three 
years.” This custom is related of the province of Suwo, 
and indicates that to a very recent date the “ name-land ” 
there preserved its integrity. Even the land-register was 
called nayose-clioP' that is, collection of //a, or “name- 
lands.” We are here reminded of the fact that the English 
virgate was often known by a family name, and that it 
was probably at one time indivisible by succession. In 
an Essex manor the names of the several owners of a 
single hide were bracketed ; and in some cases the manorial 
services continued to be assessed as though no subdi- 
vision had occurred, and the occupants united to pay 
the single assessment. 

We do not yet know the size of the Japanese “name- 

81. Myd and mci are the Sinico- Japanese, na the Japanese, pronun- 
ciation of the same character, meaning “name;’’ den means “wet 
cultivated land.” 
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land,” but it is likely that it was much smaller than 
either the hide or the virgate, perhaps smaller than 
the acre. It is not possible to determine the size from 
the assessments named in the kinni-cJio (see Appendix), 
for the assessments varied according to the quality of 
the land. For example, we learn from a document of 
the peiiod Bunroku (1592-1596) that the four grades 
j 6 -,chu-j^^c-, and gcgc-dcn (best, medium, poor and poorest 
rice-land) were assessed respectively, per ian, 1.5 koku, 
1.3 kokn, and i.i kokn, the lowest grade being left to 
the discretion of the officers. Under these cii cumstances 
a determination of the area of the holdings from such 
evidence is impossible. There were, however, iniird and 
gH 7 i records which contained not only the quality of 
each piece of land assessed, but also the area itself. 
In a imyosC'Clu recently placed in my hands the aiea 
of each holding is given ; but it is by no means as easy 
as in the case of the English records to determine the 
size of the original name-land " unit, if indeed there was 
a uniform size, and a thorough collation of various sorts 
of evidence will be necessary for the purpose. 

The ‘‘name-lands" in the possession of a single owner, 
it should be added, were scattered about within certain 
limits, and it is in this respect that the Japanese system 
draws near again to that of Western Europe. It is true 
that the three-field system is in the case of the latter partly 
responsible ; but even within the single fields this scattered 
ownership appears, and its kinship with the similar pheno- 
mena occurring in Japan is not unlikely. What is here 
needed is the careful examination and collation of as many 
field-maps as possible. Such documents formed ’ a part of 
the public records in some villages, and ought to be acces- 
sible now. It was the custom in the middle ages, with 
many large landowners, to make a map of their possessions 
and transmit it with the title-deeds, and many of these 
should be available. The study of the arrangement of lields 
at the present day in the more secluded parts of the interior 
would afford complementary data of great value. 
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This subject leads us necessarily to the question of 
the early distribution of land among the immigrant tribes- 
men. Back of the manorial system of slioyen^ which was 
a later development of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
we find an account of a method of allotment indicating 
an earlier stage of tenure similar to the eailier stages 
traceable in Europe. This was the allotment of kii-hini- 
cicn (mouth'Share-Iand) described in the code Tailw-ryo, 
published 702 A.D. A summarj^ of its important pro- 
visions has already been given in these Transactions 
(vol. Vni, part 2) by Mr. Tarring, but I will here quote 
from the text as set out in the Fndosaii. A piece of 
land shall be given to each person in the district where he 
lives. Even when the boundaries of a district are changed, 
one does not lose title to land which thereby falls within 
a different district. Every 6 years an examination will 
take place, and the number of those w^ho have died will 
be ascertained. Their land will then be given to those 
who have reached the proper age or have immigrated 
since the last distribution. Each male of 5 years of age 
or over is to receive 2 tan, and each female of that age 
one-third of the amount ; but according to the size of 
the district the quantity may vary. Slaves under public 
authority shall receive 2 tan, and those belonging to 
individuals shall receive one-third of this amount. ”2- But 
this system, as pi omulgated in the 7 'aihd code, was 
evidently not merely a new one, but the final stage of 
a system already passing away. At successive periods 
in the next two hundred years proclamations commanding 
an allotment were made, but they seem to have been 
carried out for a short time and in scattered regions. For 
one period of forty-eight years no new allotment was 
made, and in some of the proclamations the law, as if 
aware of the difficulty of reestablishing the practice, fixes 
the time for re-distribution at 10 years instead of 6 
years. We cannot help feeling that in the epoch before 
the seventh century, where records are not plentiful, the 
82. These amounts were somewhat changed by subsequent legislation. 
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system of allotment was in full force ; and that the TaiJio 
legislation was merely a strong eftbrt to preserve from 
dissolution a system against which circumstances were 
too powerful. Certainly at that time a process of change 
was going on. Tiie smaller freemen were falling into 
the power of the local chiefs. Oppression by subordinate 
ofhcers and the necessity arising from scanty resources 
was driving the body of the people into subjection to the 
powerful lanJholders. ‘‘ Many officers of provinces (kiini- 
isukasa) gave waste land to the people, while they kept 
the good land. Officers and rich men forced others to 
exchange good land for poor. Thus people became unable 
to pay their taxes. The names of deceased persons were 
not reported, and the kii-hun-den began to be held perma- 
nently. Names were fraudulently added to the register 
to secure an extra share in the distribution.” {Fndosan). 
The central Government made decree after decree, de- 
nouncing these practices, but without success. After the 
period Engi (goi-gac), kn-hiin-dtii distribution seems not 
to have been heard of. ^Meantime a new impulse was 
given to the tendency towards the acquisition of large 
properties and the subversion of small ones. Settlements 
in the north and east produced a class of powerful land- 
owners, who had brought rich shin-dcn (new land) into 
cultivation, doubtless by colonies of slaves, and a new 
military aristocracy began to spring up, out of which 
came later the government of the Shogun Yoritomo, with 
his capital at Kamakura on the eastern coast. Here a 
process of absorption (to be referred to again), similar to 
that known in Europe as commendation, began to take 
place. The temple lands, too, increased enormously by 
gifts of land, the owners transforming themselves into 
tenants. All these influences militated against the ka- 
hnn-den distribution, and it disappeared entirely. The 
most probable view of its significance, as it appears in 
the Taihd code, is that it was the early system adopted 
for the division of lands among the members of the 
various tribes, that the circumstances mentioned in the 
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Fndosan had before the eighth century begun to weaken 
this early custom, and that we see it in the Talho code 
at a time when its dissolution was becoming apparent, 
and when the vain attempt was made by legislation to 
prop up a practice which when it was in full force lay 
only in custom, — in other words, a lime when the tendency, 
seen in early communities, of such a re-distribution to 
become theoretical only, was beginning to be clear. 

It has been pointed out by Sir Henry Maine, if not 
by others, that where a system of re-distribution exists 
in a tribal community, the re-distribution at short year- 
periods denotes an earlier stage of development than 
the re-distribution at death. In the present case we find 
the re-distribution occurring at death, and it may be 
argued that this corroborates the view that the TaiJio 
code embodies this practice in its waning period, and 
that there had been an earlier one when the practice was 
a general one and consisted in that frequent re-distribution 
characteristic of many tribal communities.^^' 

What is needed is a careful comparison of the distribu- 
tion systems already known to us in other early tribes 
with that of eaily Japan. Considerable light will also thus 
be thrown on the subject of early serfdom. One collateral 
benefit of such a comparison will be the necessaiy abandon- 
ment of the ideas of pomp and regal sovereignty which are 
associated with the early history of the Japanese conquerors. 
IMuch harm has been done in this respect in the way of 
obscuring the true paths of investigation and of concealing 
important clues. It is not necessary to declare, with the 
Philistine, that the so-called Emperor Jimmu was only a 
Tartar pirate ; but it is indispensable to recognize that early 

Japanese history deals with the doings of tribes and clans 
The learned conciubion ot Dr. H. Weipert, proceeding on the 
authority of the Dcnsci-hen (a history of real property), is that the facts 
are to be explained on another hypothesis, namely, that the distribu- 
tion system was introduced from China by Kotoku Tenno (645-655 A.D.), 
with whose reign is associated the adoption of many Chinese practices, 
but that it never obtained a firm hold, in spite of governmental efforts. 
{Miitheils. d.D. Ges^Ils, Ost., Htft 43,/. 124). 
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of primitive habits and institutions, that the leaders were 
chiefs and not emperors, and that their annals have as much 
human interest and are as capable of rational explanation 
as are the records of the European tribes whose story is 
better known to us. It is for this leason that (if I may 
venture to call in question the conclusions of a learned 
scholar) one may regret the use, in Professor Chamber- 
lain’s translation of the Kojlkiy of such terms as ‘‘ Prince,” 
“Suzerain,” “Duchess,” “Grandee,” “Departmental Su- 
zerain,’’ as representing certain elusive terms of the or- 
iginal. Difficult as the task of establishing a nomencla- 
ture must be in such a case, one result of the system 
adopted is to add a glamor of grandeur to the history 
which cannot but obscure the true simplicity of the 
records and may perhaps mislead one who is not con- 
stantly on the watch to make the necessary mental 
correction . 

Whether or not the distribution of kn-hun~dcn was made 
on a principle similar to that over \\hich a controveisy 
has arisen among students of European history — the prin- 
ciple of distributing, not equally, but to each head of 
a famdy according to the number of slaves, pro nnniero 
cnlioruni — is another of the interesting questions. It 
seems clear that the total holding of each familv was 
made up of the several amounts of land due to each man 
and woman therein ; that is, if there were five men and 
three women the total holding would be 12 tan, and this 
would be the property of the family as a unit. The same 
principle was also followed with reference to the holdings 
of the slaves of the family ; in fact, it is out of the question 
that these can be supposed to have possessed a separate 
interest in land. The statements of Dr. Weipert, in ya. 
panisches Faiiillienrecht,'' and Dr. Florenz, in AUjnpan- 
ische Calturzustandc" (see Appendix) make this quite 
clear. In this way, too, we understand why it is that we 
meet at the threshold distinctions between the rich and the 
poor; for in the distribution the preference, it was said, was 
to be given to the poor, —that is, those already possessing 
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little or nothing — as against the rich, — those who through 
the large number of dependants had already received large 
allotments. The “public slaves” who received the full 
share of a freeman would seem to have been communities 
of the conquered native tribes, settled probably in villages 
of their own, who, submitting in large numbers at one 
time and by treaties of peace, had not been appropriated 
by individual invaders, as were those who resisted in 
battle; and these, though they remained serfs, yet lived 
in their own communities, and were naturally given a 
larger share of land. Unless this is true it is impossible 
to suppose the truth of the statement, already referred 
to, that be was a term applied to tribes or communities ot 
serfs, for there would otherwise be no communities to 
which the term could refer. This supposition, too, would 
help to explain the fact that the land of public slaves was 
fu-zei-dcn, i.e. could not be alienated. It was quite 
unnecessary to say that slaves of individuals, living in 
or about the master’s homestead, and palpably adscripii 
glehaCy could not dispose of land ; but it would be im* 
porta nt to declare that those who weie left in their oiiginal 
communities and weie not attached to the household of 
a freeman should not dispose of their land ; for with them 
the natural tendency would be to treat their land as free 
from restrictions. The distinguishing mark of such serfs 
would be, not their mode of residence, but their inability 
to deal with their land. 

A portion of the system of distri!)ution recorded in the 
Talho code is quite distinct in principle from the ku-hun- 
den allotment, and seems to be the grow th of a later time 
(perhaps at the period 2\iUi6 it was comparatively new) 
when the conquest of new regions placed a larger territory 
at the disposal of the conquering race. Conditions some- 
what similar to those attending the Roman conquest of 
Gaul seem to have resulted in a similar disposition of 
conquered territory. Circumstances ’wrought it about that 
the Germanic tribes whose system of distribution, current 
in purely tribal epochs, had some resemblances to the 
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kii-hun-den, were not called upon, as were the Romans, 
to manage the distribution of vast areas distant from 
their centres of political life. But in Japan the indications 
are that the same invaders, who in a simpler stage of 
development employed the ku-hnn-den system, were later 
required to administer a large conquered territory, and 
that certain measures were then adopted, perhaps from 
China, which resembled the Roman provincial land system 
and ended in similar results. Large shares of land were 
given to the administrators of the provinces, and also large 
discretion in management. To the soldieis were granted 
amounts of land varying with the grades of service. This 
land and that given to the officials was free from taxation. 
The new settlements of the north and east made shin^deii, 
— a term which might almost be rendered hitlfimdla. The 
same growth of large estates, and the same oppression 
by the provincial officials^^ characterii'ed each country. 
Just as, in the ager publicns^ the relative standing of the 
occupants came to be veteyanij coloiii, so there 

was a tendency for the land -endowed soldier to rise in 
importance as the free owner of a small plot degenerated. 
The survey of the land, too, based on rectangular units, 
here resembles the systematic, artificial arrangement of 
the Romans. 

The tendencies alike of the S3'stem thus applied to the 
newly settled a(^cr puLlicits of Japan and of the ku-hun-dtn 
system in the old land were not different from those which 
appeared under like influences in Europe. If we do not 
find, in the condition of affairs which followed, a method of 
tenure corresponding exactly to the type known as the 
manoiial system, it is at least certain that similar causes 
were at work and that the result as regards the distribu- 
tion of land and differentiation of the classes of population 
was almost precisely the same. 

84. In Appendix IV will be found a copy of an interesting protest 
against official oppression, valuable not only upon that point, but for 
the various features of the system of taxation and tenure which it 
incidentally reveals. 
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In the first place, the strife between local chieftains and 
the fortunes of war led to the conversion in many regions 
of free proprietorship into tenancy. The same result came 
about in other and perhaps more numerous instances 
through the stress of taxation, which forced the owners of 
small holdings to better their position by the process of 
surrendering and receiving back their lands well known 
as “ commendation.” The familiar immunity of nobles and 
large landholders from taxation w'as here as common as in 
Western Europe; it W’as in fact foreshadowed in the TaiJio 
code; and beginning with the ninth century w^e find a 
continual eftbrt, and a successful one, by the holders of 
shoycn or untaxed land to increase their tax-free holdings by 
every means in their powder. The corresponding distress 
on the part of the smaller proprietors is also clear. The 
phrase in many of the deeds of the time is: ‘‘This land 
has been owmed by my ancestors for many generations, 
but now', ow'ing to pressing need, it is transferred to the 
present purchaser for a price.” Another of the parallel 
traits is the frequency of gifts to temples and the extent of 
the acquisitions made by ecclesiastical bodies. One deed 
of the year 1323 shows the process in a nutshell : ‘‘ This 

land has been hitherto cultivated by the owners as ku-hiiu- 
den, but hencefoiwvard it is to belong to the temple Tc'daiji, 
and the cultivators are to render chisJii (a rent in kind).” 
One of the common m.otives for these transfers to temples 
is apparent in this passage from a deed of the ninth centu- 
ry : “This land w'as transferred to me by Arata-kimidna, 
W'hen he Avas dying, w’ith the injunction to transfer it to 
the temple Todaiji; and I now' do so, in obedience to his 
behest. Now' Arata will attain happiness in the other 
w'orid, and I and my descendants will also be blessed for- 
ever.” One result of this is that here as in Europe some 
of the richest sources of material for the reconstruction of 
medieval institutions are the collections of documents 
carefully preserved in the temples. 

On the v/hole, even in the present state of our informa- 
tion, w’e may without risk employ this passage of Dr. Ross’s 
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in describing the condition of things in mediaeval Japan. 
“The effect of the immunity grants was very remarkable. 
On the one hand there were certain great lords paying no 
tax upon their lands. On the -other hand there was the 
mass of the people paying an annual and often a very 
burdensome tax. The result was that the estates held 
under immunity grants swallowed up all the rest. The 
property of the people at large was gathered into the hands 
of a few men. For the holders of the immunity grants 
said to those who held them not, ‘ Give us 3 our lands, and 
we will give them back to 3*0 u, and you shall pay for them 
a fixed rent, which shall be less than the state tax, and 
unchangeable.’ The argument was unanswerable. By it 
the mass of the people were led to convert their allodial 
lands into tenures, themselves into tenants. In this Ava}' 
the allodial landlordship, uhich through the earh" time had 
been distributed among the people at large, was gathered 
into the hands of a few great lords. There was an enormous 
concentration of property during the Carolingian period. 
In reading the monastic records, the student should observe 
how through the eighth and ninth centuries the number of 
acquisitions from private persons is very large, while after 
the beginning of the tenth century the kings and great 
nobles seem to be the only benefactors of the Church. The 
explanation of this is that the class of small proprietors had 
almost entirely disappeared. They had no longer 
lands to give away.”^^^ 

85. “Early History of Landholding among the Germans,'’ p 99. 

85. Since the above was written, a translation of Mr. Kurida's Shuyen- 
containing the following remarkable passage, has been put into mv 
hands : “ -so-called, arose in several ways. It originallv meant 

land apportioned to members of the Imperial family, or given to some 
one as reward for meritorious deeds in war or peace, or ohered to a 
temple [for all such land paid no taxes] . But the largest part of the 
shrycn consisted of waste land reclaimed and owned by persons of high 
rank or great pov/er. This land was cultivated by ordinary subjects. 
The peasants were very anxious to become cultivators upon such land, 
because the owners had no Government taxes to pay, and thus the ten- 
ants paid a rent much lower than the tax they would have paid to the 
Government, if they had cultivated other land. The result was that the 
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What was the result upon the classes of the population ? 
On the one hand the landed nobles came to draw practically 
the whole revenue of the country. The taxes rendered by 

people preferred to be tenants of these powerful families rather than 
holders of ordinary land. People evaded the payment of taxes by con- 
veying their land to shnycu owners and ^ thing refuge under the immunity 
of the latter. These practices began about tbe reign of Nimmyo Tenno 
(S34 — S51 A.D.) and became very common in the reigns of Uda Tenno 
(S8S — SgSj and Daigo Tenno (SgS — 931). PTom the period Hoki (715— 
717) the sh'ytJL in the hands of priests began to increase in the same 
way, for people contributed land to temple i^hoyeii also. So that the 
more shoyen increased, the less taxes were paid to the Government, 
until at last both land and people came under shoyen ownership and 
became independent of the central Government." The parallelism of 
development indicated in this passage and that of Dr. Ross is remark- 
able, and the coincidence in the tenor of the two extracts is the more 
striking when we remember that the one quoted in the note was written 
by a scholar who never saw a book upon European land tenure and until 
the past summer had never known of the existence of manors and fiefs. 
That under these circumstances he should have, in his survey of Japan- 
ese history, seized the salient points of its development and recognized 
the leading influences at work is a testimony to his clear perception and 
critical faculties. We cannot but regret that it is not possible for him 
to treat this historical material in the light of European history and 
analogies, for we shall probably never see a Japanese scholar more fitted 
for the task by natural capacity and by thorough acquaintance with the 
original sources of information. 

The passage above quoted shows anew how inviting a field there is 
here for the student of European feudalism and tenure, and how much 
interest would lie in the tracing of similar influences. The points at 
which Japanese and European feudalism touch are numerous enough 
to attract the student of the latter, and yet the points of difierence 
are enough to enable us to feel that we are examining a new species 
of the same genus, not merely a new instance of the species, and are 
thus enlarging our generalizations. 

As to the etymology of the \vord shdycii, it is sometimes said that 
it was synonymous with inci~dcn or new land ; the inference being that 
the growth of slwycn w’as due in the beginning to the extension of 
new settlements. Another opinion, and probably a better one, is that 
sliiycn^ garden-land, signified the portion about the residence, takn-chi 
or yashiki-chi, such residence-land being untaxed. Thus, under the 
pretence of enlarging their gardens, the large land-owners and the 
nobles assimilated new territory, until shrycn lost its former signifi- 
cauce and acquired a new one. 
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the mass of the cultivators were now due to tlie territorial 
lords, not to the central Government* This seems to have 
been the immediate cause of the decline of the Mikado’s 
power. Whatever indirect causes may have been of prime 
importance, the lack of revenue, a soit of political anaemia, 
must have been the direct cause of the ultimate loss of 
authoritv,37 Among tlie territorial aristocracy thus formed 
no equilibrium was permanently attained until the genius 
of lyevasu established it; and this endured until the advent 
of the foreigners in the present century supplied the shock 
necessary to destroy it. 

On the other hand the classes below tlie territorial nobles 
and independent landed proprietois were constantly assimi- 
lated, to a greater or less degree. The small free propric' 
tors became free tenants; the serfs became servile tenants. 
The freemen degenerated in position ; the serfs rose 
somewhat. A general class of cultivators arose, single in 
being separated vridely from the landed nobles, but multiple 
in that it contained well-marked subdivisions, resting more 
or less distinct. It has been said that the cultivators of the 
Gaul of the seventh century might be classed as follows, 
(a) free tenants rendering services, (b) servile tenants 
rendering baser services, ekeh of these distributed under 
manors which were either (i) ecclesiastical or ( 2 ) private, 
the latter being divisible according as the}^ had arisen by 
private appropriation or by the usurpation of one having 
public official authority. This description may with little 
hesitation be applied to the condition of Japan a few 
centuries later. 

07. One of the Imperial clecret*;, directed tovards the prevention of a 
further increase of shoycn^ and dated 1127 A.D , recites the following 
state of affairs : Tho^e who have become tenants in shdycn never 

return to their former status; and the sh^'yai are all filled with farmers, 
while the public ian.l in the and g<" is left wild and uncultivated.” 

It is worth noting that in the same decree it is stated that ‘-the 
slt'ji (ofricers put in charge of shoycn by the owners) are earnestly 
inviting holders of public land to become tenants of the shoyenS' an 
exact parallel to the attitude of the European barons as delineated in 
the above passage of Dr. Ro.:>s, 
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One of the subjects which, if thoroughly known, would 
contribute great light In the verification of this description, 
is that of manorial services. Obviously the distinction 
between free an.l servile tenancy must rest almost entirely 
on the nature of the services rendered, and it is just here 
that at present but little information can be offered. 
In the Japanese literature of taxation, however, a large 
amount of mateiial is waiting, and the documentary 
sources will also prove abundant. Even as it is, many 
familiar traces may be detected. The services of mediae- 
val times in Japan were rendered with money, with the 
products of the soil, and with labor. There were prccayiac 
as well as fixed services. One cannot expect to find the 
same products rendered or the same labors performed as 
in Europe. llnlath ui At and Is. however, the general 
nature of the duties and the methods of performance were 
entirely parallel. In an old temple docurne^U the following 
list of services is given : “ The occupants of this piece 

of land will render these things to the Atsuta temple : 

“ In the first month, ; in the second, turnip and dock : 

in the fifth, a sliiba-dcngaku (a kind of plav) and the labor 
of one man to clean the temple enclosure ; in the sixth 
the labor of one man to plant rice on the temple land ; in 
the seventh, a stand for ofierings ; in the eighth, a contribu- 
tion for the expenses of the temple ; in the ninth, the 
same ; in the eleventh, turnip and dock.” Each ]ia}i or 
daiiniate seems to have developed, in later times, a system 
of labor Services by which land of a given area or assess- 
ment was to furnish the labor of one man for a given 
number of days in each year. These services included, 
besides the ordinaiy work of cultivation, the furnishing of 
transportation, the repairing of roads and buildings, the 
manufacture of cloths of different kinds, and other incidents 
found also in the European manors and fiefs. A com- 
mutation of personal services into the payment of money 
or of cloths and other articles also took place in the later 
periods. It is reasonable to suppose that further investiga- 
tion would reveal a development similar to that which 
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occurred in the history of European services, a progress 
from continuous and indefinite amounts and kinds to 
peiiodical, limited, and definite amounts and kinds, from 
incommutable personal labor to labor commutable into 
monetary units and payable in money. At an earlier 
period, too, we see traces of anotlier interesting phenome- 
non in the history of services, — the change from voluntary 
offerings to regular obligations. 

We are here brought to consider briefly the constitution 
of the han and the shove fi. Just as the English manor was 
chiefly made up of a number of “hams” or “tuns,” so a 
number of jjuira went to make up a shoveii, and a han 
represented simply several clusters of similar communities. 
There were of course castles and castle-towns, forest land 
and waste; yet the mnra was in its relations to the 
territory of the feudal loid almost identical with the “ ham.” 
Even in the names of places at the present day we find the 
suffix 'iiinra playing the same part as -ham,-tun,-ffu;/. 
Forest and waste land seems to have been, as in Europe, 
partly in the hands of the lord, partly in those of the 
villages. Of the number of niura under the various lords 
and of the relative arrangement it is as yet impossible to 
speak with certainty. In one document we find a man 
conveying seven niiiya. In a list of the assessed products 
of the different parts of the fief called I-gayd, made in 15S7, 
we find two castle towns and twenty- three villages 
included. The terminations of the village names show the 
varied character of the territory embraced, — forest, moun- 
tain-pass, upland, and lowland. Aluch will be revealed 
when something has been done in the way of collating and 
examining the local maps of the time and of reconstructing 
the various han and shdycn. 

Something has already been said (in the foot-notes to 
the Notes) on the analogy between seneschal and daikivan 
or kdrl'hugyo. It should be said that the account of these 
officers given in the Notes refers only to the smaller 
districts. In each han of any size there was of course 
a central administrative office controlling the various bugyd 
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and other officers, and a stud}" of this central system has yet 
to be made. It was- the chief counsellors and managers 
of these central offices who took such a leading part in 
the efforts which resulted in the overthrow of the Shogu- 
nate, and the sterling capacity for government which 
they have since exhibited may be ascribed in some degree 
to their training and experience as administrators of the 
fiefs. 

The suggestion has been made (in the foot-notes to the 
Notes) that the ioshlyori, though not the shoya or the 
nannshi^ corresponded to the prcepositns of the English 
manor. In the north -east, however, we have still to face 
the fact that the position of nannshij at first hereditary, 
was afterwards filled by choice among the members of a 
given famil}", and finally by unrestricted election. Tiiere is 
in this some indication of an office not superimposed by a 
central Government, but local in its origin, — a chief or 
village headman, at first holding by virtue of family rank, 
but afterwards by general choice. The subject is still 
necessarily obscure. 

Of the faher, the carpcntariiis^ and other village me- 
chanics, almost officers, certainly public servants, who 
occur so generally in Indian and European village com- 
munities, neither the Notes nor other material at hand 
afford any information. It is observable, however, that 
the system of payment used in the case of these men 
was applied to the compensation of some of the mnya 
public servants ; for it will be remembered that the nanushi 
was paid in part, the hnmi-gasliira and the toshiyori in 
many cases entirely, by hihl-daka or exemption from local 
taxation ; while the nanushi was sometimes paid by the 
setting apart of a piece of land whose revenue was devoted 
to his salary. 

The Notes of Dr. Simmons, so far as they relate to the 
interior life of the 7nura are obviously concerned with the 
facts of a comparatively recent period and of districts 
where the greatest movement towards independence had 
occurred. Whatever may have been the case in those 
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regions where the incidents of feudalism remained longest, 
in the Tokugawa dominions, — the principal field of obser- 
vation for both olr. Otomo, Dr. Simmons’ chief informant, 
and the author himself, — vrhere thi Government had 
become really only a great landlord and where there 
had been a strong teimlency towards uniformity of tenure 
and services, we find that the old distinctions between 
classes, so far as thev had been clearly marked by difierent 
relations wild the territoriai lord, had disappeared, and 
the cl iSo cli:Ve uo.ces hadi become essentially social. The 
traditional portion of certain families was now seen 
in tlie pied :):'n'nant innuence which th’i.y enjoyed in 
clirecti’pg tiie ahiiirs of the ni trd. Tiie order of prece* 
dmee was di^dcinctly marked and strictly pieserved. In 
the x^>rlai or assembly it determined the seats of the 
various members. It had weight in the decision of 

debated points, bVe cannot nov certainly ciiGtinguish 

the descendants of freemen and those of serfs, nor tb.e 
\illagei of fieernen and those of serfs: nor can we 

estimate llie relative numbers of each. Im the class- 
dib-linctions f/ja-b va' T's/u}, luol, kyj-J:a, etc.) already point- 
ed oi:t, we are stroi'igly lemimled of the stiucture of the 
viilagi communities in tlve Punjab and clsewheie; and 

it can hji'dly be dou*'tc:] lliat vre shall find lliesc and 
other t^-rms to bj more or less connected with histoiical 
difierences herwezn iVecinan and serf, proprietor and tenant, 
family or clan and coloiiies. In the practice 

of admiitting outsidjis as inL^iiiuDil and of promoting 
niLduoui to bjcome /'reanv;, we have vein' clear analogies 
to the vray in v. bich Saaon re; a/ became cottdriij and to 
the praclics in India and elsewhere of admitting out- 
siders, often •’ broken *’ rnen^ to the Io\vest place in the 
community. Mir.yjioni: , ‘^water-drinkers,” — that is, men 
having nothing to sustain life but water— expresses in a 
similar way the abject condition of these recruits from 
other regions. 

This material of recent times becomes important in 
its bearings on the subject of communal property. In 
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one sense the facts of Japanese village life have a 
special importance ; they show how many communal 
customs, apparently purely local in origin, were the result 
of superimposed laws. It is possible that the numerous 
instances of this sort ma}* be suggestive anci helpful in 
the examination of Western village communities. Tabe> 
for example, the cultivation of the land of a deserting 
farmer by his or by the ^ullage. Nothing cor.l ! 

at hrst sight point more clearly to a ceilain community 
of property, a corporate liolding of land by the village. 
But on further examination this custom piovcs to have 
been commanded by the Government, with the object 
of preventing a diminution of revenue. Take, again, 
the necessity of obtaining the seal of the Jiaimslii for all 
transfers of land, in mortgage or absolutely. This, w’e 
suspect at once, is analogous to the necessity of the 
consent of the kinsmen or villagers to the alienation of 
land, noticeable iii early communities. Yet in Japan 
a law of the Slifgunate required it; and even though 
we may yet discover that tlic Shogunate m.erely sanctioned 
an existing custom (which is unlikely), we have neverthe- 
less seen the necessity for caution and for a thorough 
examination of all the apparently local customs having 
a communal character. In the foot-notes to the Notes 
I have for this reason endeavoured to cite all accessible 
laws bearing on the customs descii'ued by the author. 
Some means of testing such customs may be afforded 
by further work on the same lines. In certain volumes, 
for instance, of the collection of decisions and statutes 
called Tokiigawa Klarci-kn, are to be found minute rules 
governing the mode of cultivation of mortgaged land, 
etc., etc.; and such sources must be examined befoie 
final conclusions are reached. 

We must, too, draw a distinction, here as else- 
where, between earlier communal customs arising from 
family, house community, or tribal life, and later ones 
arising from the existence of a superior authority, that is, 
from the corporate responsibility imposed in many \vays 
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by the manorial or feudal lord upon the communities of 
cultivators. Phenomena of the latter sort are perhaps 
not welcome to those who are interested in proving the 
theory of a primitive tribal and village communit}^ of 
proper t}’ ; the tracing of man}" communal customs to an 
origin no further back than the manorial system has 
furnished the opponents of that theory with plentiful 
material. These facts have in Japan also an interest 
and importance. They differ from the examples given 
above, for in those cases the practice has in no sense 
become a custom, a habit of local life; it is always a thing 
commanded, the direct result of a law; while in these 
instances tb.e practice is only the indirect result of a 
law of the superior, and its form is determined by local 
choice. These include all those customs which tlow from 
the fact that the uiura was from the standpoint of the 
lord the producing unit. The necessity of the inura's 
consent for the use of forests and for the sale of any 
part of' the common forest, the local settlement of local 
taxes, the power of returning confiscated land to a 
repentant deserter, — these were some of the more direct 
results. Perhaps the only custom, mentioned in the 
Notes, which might be claimed as a distinct mark of the 
early tribal community is the necessity of the consent 
of all the farmers to the settling of strangers on village 
land. But even this case is not an unmistakable one 
and at best throws no light on the question whether the 
land vras merely held in common in undivided shares or 
w"as held by the village as a corporate body. It must be 
left to future investigations to determine clearly what 
practices, if any, would be characteristic of an early tribal 
community of freemen and w’hat practices point merely 
to the community of interest characteristic of later ma- 
norial villages. There are as yet no data of this sort 
sufficient to assist in the solution of the mooted question 
whether the community of property of later mediaeval vil- 
lages is a result of manorial or other later influences 
or isa remnant of an earlier tribal communism. The 
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whole subject of the common property of the tnnra is yet 
to be examined ; but, unfortunately, the material is not 
easily available. 

It remains to call attention to a few customs of a 
miscellaneous character, which may serve to show that 
the interest of the material we are considering is broader 
than the subjects that have been touched upon. 

The family was of course the unit ol social life, and the 
coherence of the family, with the practices and institutions 
involved in it, was still a marked feature. Although there 
existed a Government prohibition against the sale of land, 
it will be remembered, as Dr. Simmons states, that there 
was a strong dislike to alienate a family inheritance, — a 
sentiment noticed particularly in India and elsewhere* 
We find, too, that, in this respect a distinction was made, 
as in India, between inherited property and property 
reclaimed or acquired from others. It is stated, in the 
Minji Kivaiirci-rnishUy that in some districts shin-dtii (new 
land) alone could be sold (and it is noticeable that Tosa, of 
which this statement is made, is a region where the early 
customs have been extremely well preserved) ; and a similar 
rule is laid down in some of the medireval family codes 
{Haiisgesctze)j such as Shin-ko Shikifuokn, providing that 
inherited land should not be sold to any but nobles. A 
similar characteristic sentim.ent, the unwillingness to 
alienate to strangers, has already been noticed in the 
practice of requiring unanimous consent for the admission 
of new reclaimers of uiura land : and in Echigo (as noticed 
in one of the foot-notes) alienation of land to fellow- 
villagers alone was allowed. 

The distribution of a patrimony during the life of the 
father was quite common in mediaeval and even later 
times. The retirement (inkyo) of the father followed as 
a matter of course, and in the account (in the Appendix) 
of the Hida House Communities is noticed a peculiar 
consequence of this, that the father thereafter eat kiye, 
with the rest of the family, while the son alone eat 
rice. In the land-registers of mum one notices num- 
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bers of plots -designated inkyo-bin:, the portion of one 
who has become iukyo, and there seems to have been a 
system of nonalienable settlements somewhat resembling 
our own. 

Upon the question of primogeniture I have no informa- 
tion throwing any light. It may be noticed, however, that, 
as has been observed in India and elsewhere, the eldest 
son often takes not the whole, but only the largest share 
of the patrimony. The frequency of adoption suggests 
interesting questions. It seems hardly possible to explain 
it entirely on grounds of the desire for the perpetuity of 
the family. iMore than one fact — for instance, the occur- 
rence of laws foibidding adoption just before death — points 
to the desire to evade customary restrictions on alienation 
as an important influence. 

The strength of the ties of what has been called Literary 
Fosterage, observable alike in Japan, in India, and in early 
Ireland; the existence here as in India of an hereditary 
class of persons outside the social pale — they da , — whose 
touch was impure and who followed special occupations 
and lived in separate quarters ; the widespread employment 
in later times of a system of suretj’ship not based on 
family; the gonin-gnmi system, which seems for the past 
three hundred years to have been not much different in 
principle from the Anglo-Saxon frith^gnild ; the system of 
long-term mortgages, closely paralleled in India, and sug- 
gesting the heklemrcgt of Groningen ; the yci-gosakii, or 
emphyteusis, a variety of a tenure well-known in Europe ; — 
these and numerous other customs and institutions, as yet 
almost wholly unexamined, may be cited as evidences of 
the opportunities that exist heie for the student of com- 
parative institutions. 

It must be understood, however, that the analogies that 
have been noticed in calling attention to these oppor- 
tunities are put forth as suggestive and tentative only. 
An effort has been made merely to point out the pos- 
sibilities of a compaiative study cf Japanese and European 
institutions. I he writer does not pretend to more than 
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an amateur knowledge of the European literature of the 
subject; and even if it were not so, the Japanese evidence 
is as yet too slender to admit of drawing final conclu- 
sions. 

What is now needed is the utilization of the stores of 
original material to be found in the temples, a few libraries, 
and numberless family treasure-chests. It must be admit- 
ted — and without discredit to Japanese scholars — that the 
volumes written upon the subject in Japanese are beyond 
a certain point useless. Learned and accomplished as their 
authors are, they have never looked at the subject from 
the standpoint of the European scholar, for their training 
has made it impossible. The result is that the facts which 
the European student wishes are not to be found in their 
books. The solution of the problems on modern scientific 
lines can be attained onl}" through the younger generation, 
trained under modern methods, or through foreign students 
having before them the material to be investigated. That 
this result in no way casts disparagement upon the enormous 
industry and the vast acquisitions of the older generation 
of Japanese scholars need hardly be said. That it is in- 
evitable, they themselves are the first to admit. It is 
to-day a subject of deep regret to more than one of the 
most eminent that it is too late for them to attempt to 
make acquaintance with European scientific literature. 
Cooperation in work between the older and the younger 
generation would seem to be the only method of utilizing 
fully' their accumulated stores of learning. It is to such 
of the younger^ scholars as Kaneko, ^Miyazaki, Matsuzaki, 
Suzuki, and others that we must look for immediate and 
strenuous efibrts to make accessible the material that exists 
so abundantly. It is not unlikely that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment will come forward in a liberal spirit and give 
official assistance in the rescue and preservation of the 
documentary treasures. If, as in the case of the treasures 
of art, a'commission could be appointed to visit the temples 
to collect, examine and classify the records they contain, 
and to publish translations of a part or of the whole, the 
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first and most important step will have been taken towards 
the solution of the historical questions that are forcing 
themselves upou our attention, and a lasting benefit will 
have been conferred upon science. 



APPENDIX. 


I. SPECIMEKS OF KUMI-CHO. 

I. All a no ny incus himi-clio?- 

1. A kiiml is formed by uniting the five families that 
are nearest to each other, whether they are jikari, 
kosakti, mizunoinij or of any other class. 

2. Filial piety and faithful service to a master should 
be a matter of course, but when there is any one 
who is especially faithful and diligent in those 
things, we promise to report him to the diiikioan 
for recommendation to the Government. [There 
are cases where for especial merit of this kind taxes 
have been remitted or a money reward given. The 
name of the person thus distinguished is inscribed 
on a large board hung at the entrance of the mura 
and bearing the announcement Shoyaku Go-men, 
“All Taxes Remitted.”] 

3. If an}’ member of a kunily whether farmer, merchant, 
or artisap, is laz}^ and does not attend properly to 
his business, the han-^ashiya will advise him, warn 
him, and lead him into better wa}*^. If the person 
does not listen to this advice, and becomes angry 
and obstinate, he is to be reported to the toshiyorl. 
As fathers, sons, members of families, relatives, 
and fellow-villagers, we will endeavor to live in 
peaceful and kindly relations ; as members of a 
kitml, we will cultivate friendly feeling even more 
than with our relatives, and will promote each 

I This translation was found among the papers of the author. 
Neither the original of the translation, nor the name of the mura or 
kumi from which it came, nor any translation of the signatures, ap- 
peared among the papers. The clauses in brackets are by the author. 
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Other’s happiness as well as share each other’s 
griefs. If there is an unprincipled and lawless 
person in a kuini, we will all share the responsibility 
for him. 

4. Every year, between the first and the third month, 
we will renew our sliumon-chd. If we know of any 
person who belongs to a prohibited sect, we will 
immediately inform ih.Q daihuu a Ji and strictly observe 
the rules on that subject placarded in different 
places. Servants and laborers shall give to their 
miasters a certificate declaring that they are not 
Christians. 

5. In regard to persons who have been Christians but 
have recanted, — if such a person comes to or leaves 
the village, b}’ reason of marriage, adoption, or 
otherwise, we promise to report it to the (Jaikvjan* 

6. If a naiiiishl, sJwya, kiiiiii-trashira, or toslilyori is 
objectionable, vre will not secretly combine to remo\e 
him, but will declare our wish to the daiku'aii and 
ask his permission." 

7. We recognize the seals used in this kiinii-clio and in 

the sJiluion-LliO as the binding seals in all matters 
in which a seal is necessary. If the seal of a 
naniislii, or tusliiyorl is lost or burned, 

the new one is to be registered at the office of the 
daiJ:ican ; \i of any other person, at the office 
of tlie Piiiiiishi or icshiyori. 

8. We v/ill obey the law of the Government against 
selling our land, and if we mortgage our land, we 
will not do so for a term longer than ten years, 
and will ahvays have the mortgage sealed b)' our 
kumi and by the :ia:iiishL 

g. We will not buy any of the property of temples 
nor take a mortgage on it. 

2 Kumi-gashir^ in thi^ document apparently is the chief of a kiivii. 
The word sJiP>ya, occurring in this article after iiamishl, is clearly an 
error in translation, for there was never a shrya in the same village with 
a nanushl. 
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10. We will not buy or receive* in pawn any article of 
clothing, any metal ornament, or other thing what- 
ever that is stolen property. 

11. As naiinshi we will buy and wear silk and build fine 
homes, but will not otherwise indulge in luxury and 
extravagance. 

12. On occasions of receiving a bride or performing the 
ceremony of adoption, we will not, merely because 
it occurs only once in a life -time, be foolishly ex- 
travagant. 

13. At the time of a great wind- storm, rain-storm, 
drought, or visitation of insects, the Government, as 
is the custom, may give food to starving farmers, or 
those who are well olY may lend food or seed to 
the niura ; still, if the misfortune should continue 
for years even the Government could not continue 
to supply us. For this reason we will try — all who 
can — to store away some of our surplus crops, if 
any. 

14. Whatever our business or occupation, we will not 
neglect it,^ nor waste time in amusements of any 
kind, nor engage in unlawful practices, nor urge 
people to engage in law suits. If there are any of 
our number who are unkind to parents or neglectful 
or disobedient, we will not conceal or condone it, 
but leport it [probably to the toshlyorl, for this is 
the spirit of his office.] 

15. When men who are quarrelsome and who like to 
indulge in late hours away from home will not 
listen to admonition, we will report them. If any 
other hiimi neglects to do this, it will be a part of 
our duty to do it for them. 

16. In case of over-taxation or the need of food or seed 
in times of scarcity, where a demand for redress or 
an appeal of any kind is made by combining and by 

3 “Each class of the people shall apply itself to its own business, 
and not attempt to rise above its station.' \ioo Laws of Iveyasu Art. 63 
{MittheiU d. D. Gcsells. Osf., Heft 41, p. 15, infra),, 
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using force against the Government officials, — such 
means of redress we declare improper and dangerous 
and not to be employed. 

17. If a young man who has been temporarily in the 
service of a daimro or Jiatanioio and has thus ob- 
tained the privilege of wearing two swords returns 
to his village, he is not to continue to wear them, 
as this is contrary to ancient custom, and we, the 
kuniij rMintshi, and toshiyori, will consider ourselves 
responsible in the matter. 

18. Gambling or any practices like gambling, it goes 
without saying, are wrong ; and we will not engage 
in them, nor rent our houses or permit them to be 
used for such purposes. Nor will we make any 
contract for the labor or services of an}" person for 
a longer term than ten years, nor will we make such 
a contract for more than one year with any person 
who does not furnish a proper person as guarantee. 

19. If the servant or laborer is a relative, or the relative 

of a person well known to the employer, and the 
nanuslil and hiimi are consulted, it will be sufficient. 
If any trouble of a legal nature befalls the guarantor, 
we, the will give our assistance to prevent 

trouble and to smooth matteis. 

20. So far as possible we will choose for adoption those 
who are relatives or members of the Family. But 
if only a female remains, and there is aniong the 
relatives and family members no male of proper 
age, then we will select from without. Even if there 
is a son, still if he is a bad fellow and the repeated 
advice of nanusJii, toshiyorlj hiimi, and relatives 
is not listened to, he may be rejected as heir, if 
the reasons are properly laid before the naniishi 
by the father and his kiimiy and a bloodless (i. e. 
unconnected by blood) person may be adopted. [It 
would seem that in this mura the consent of the 
relatives to disinheritance was not necessary.] If 
there are three or four sons, and the eldest is sickly, 
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or is incorrigibly bad, unbind to parents, and dis- 
obedient, and the father thinks he is not justihed 
in making him the heir, he can make the second 
or other son the heir, upon consulting with the 
kiuni and reporting to the jiaiinslii, 

21. Xo one who has less than icn tan of land can divide 
it among his children ; all land Leyond this amount 
may be divided. A son other than the eldest may 
be put to an}^ business that will give him a living; 
if he is not capable in such matters, he may be 
bound out (Jidko-nin ,) 

22 . Every one in the mura must take care to prevent 
hies. If one occurs, the whole luiiya must assist 
in extinguishing it and in preventing its spread. 
In case of robbers, too, everyone must turn out. 
NanusJii and ioslilyori will carefully inquire into 
the cause of any delinquency in this respect. 

23. If any one goes away to a neighboring niura to 
remain over three da\'s, kiuni ^ nanushi, and tosJii- 
yori will be informed ; the same notice will be given 
on leaving for a distant place to take service, on 
business, or for pleasure. 

24. No person not having a niinhctsU'cho is to be allowed 
to remain even one night in the uiura.^ When a 
stranger dies in the muni, notice must be given to 
the nanushi. When a stranger arrives wounded or 
otherwise injured, a doctor is hrst to be called, and 
then the case reported to the nanushi, 

25. Any person coming from another part of the country 
and asking permission to live in the mura will be 
permitted to do so, on giving his nimhctsu-cho and 
naming a responsible person as security. 

26. Priests, yama-hnshi (fortune-tellers), dosliin, any 
hinin who come to a mura must be carefully 
watched, and if objectionable must be sent oft'. 

j. the Kiijikota Osadamcyaki. II, Art. 25 [yiitthcil. ttc., sii^ra, 
p 72}. Punishmsnt 01 those \v:io harbor persons ha\ing no nimb<,isu- 
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27. If any robbers or company of bad persons appear 
in a nuira, the officers must be immediately notified. 

28. If a stranger passing through the inura is taken 
ill a doctor must be called, and if the illness is 
serious, means must be taken to send him to his 
home as soon as possible. The nanuslii and the 
daihwan must also be notified. 

2g. Street-shows cannot exhibit without permission from 
the dalkwiDi, 

30. joro (prostitutes), ya }6 (low fellows), and kagema 
(boys used for sodom}^), are not to be permitted in 
the mura, and if they arrive from other parts, houses 
are not to be rented to them.^ 

31. Children are not to be abandoned, no matter how 
poor the parent.® [Poor persons in distress often 
sold their children, rarely into prostitution, some- 
times as gc'ishw^ and most often as laborers in the 
silk districts. The common teim in the last case 
was from three to seven }'ears. If the child was 
between seven and ten years old, an advance of 
ont yen a year was given ; if older, sometimes from 
three to five yen . — Intelligence offices for men 
and for women and for all kinds of emploj’ment 
existed in Yedo.] 

32. Horses and cattle must not be driven off to other 
villages. [This was an eas}" method of avoiding 
payment for the burial of an aminal who was at 
the point of death and useless.! When a stray 
animal is found, it must be returned to the owner, 
if he is known ; otherwise, an officer must be notified. 

5. “ Prostitutes, iemale dancers, young boys used for improper 
purposes, and people who wander about at night, must inevitably 
exist in cities and flourishing towns in the country ; although men’s 
morals are often corrupted by them, yet greater evil would arise, 
if they were strictly prohibited. On the other hand games at dice, 
drunkenness, and debauchery, are strictly forbidden.” 

100 Laws of lyeyasu. Art. S6 [Mittkcil. etc., supra p. 19. infra). 

6. 3ee the Kujikata Omdamegaki^ I, Art. 62 {'Mitthcil. etc., sukra^ p. 
5S), “ Ordinance forbidding the abandonment of children.” 
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Cattle and horses must not be bought unless the 
sellers are known to be the owmers. 

33. The building of new teya (Buddhist temples) and 
miya (Shinto temples) is forbidden. Shrines, 
stones inscribed with Buddhist prayers, stone im- 
ages, and commemorative tablets, are not to be 
erected. If there are old ones they may be preserved, 
but new ones are not to be built. ^ 

34. As little money as possible is to be spent on 
matsuyi. If the priest of a temple is changed, the 
daikivan must be notified. 

35. The permission of the daikvjan must be obtained 
whenever a temple is opened to the public for 
worship. No images are to be brought from other 
muya. 

36. None but licensed hunters {yyoshi) are permitted 
to hunt birds and aminals. "This was a special 
business and paid a tax' . Even these are not to 
kill storks or hakucho (a kind of goose). [These 
were the Shogun's game only : not even a daimyo 
could kill them.[ If these birds are seen of offered 
for sale in any miira, the daikivan must be im- 
mediately notified. 

37. Only rydsJil may carry guns. If others use them 
secretly, they will be punished. A rydshi may 
lend his gun to a son or a relative ; but if a rydsJii 
dies, his son must obtain a new permit for the use 
of the gun. 

38. Trees and grass in the Shogun's forest and trees 
along the great roads (kaldo) must not be cut Avith- 
out permission from the daikivan. Even in private 
forests large trees must not be cut without such 
permission. 

39. Where trees or their branches in the Shogun's 
forests or along the great roads have been broken 

7 See the Knjikata Osad'Dncgaki. I, Art. 37 (Mitihcil. etc., supra, p. 

54), “ Ordinance relating to the Shinto and Buddhist religions 

Nothing new shall be undertaken.’’ 
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off or are decayed, the naniisJii miust report to the 
dailcivan. When a road is cut through the forest 
for the purpose of removing trees cut by government 
order, the expense of replanting the portion cut out 
for a road must be reported by the nanuslii to the 
daik'X’an, 

40. No new permits for sake manufacture, in addition 
to those now existing, shall be given. 

41. The farmers must attend to their business diligently. 
The best seed must be selected and great care taken 
as to the time of sowing and planting. That they 
should look well after the fields and the water-supply 
is to be expected. The nauashi and the tosli<yori 
must from time to time inspect their work. They 
must inquire into it, if any fail to attend to their 
work for any cause ; and if sickness is the cause, 
they must see that the kiinii assist in the work of 
cultivation. 

42. Where land is left uncultivated for a long time be- 
cause of an overfiuw, etc., and some one afterwards 
brings it under cultivation, this must be reported. If 
not, the naiiiislii and the iosliiyori will beheld re- 
sponsible. 

42. Where mountain land, swam.p land, or flowed land 
is brought under cultivation, it must be done in 
winter, so as to save time. 

44. All drains must be looked after carefully. 

45. During a fieshet the nanuslii and the tcsJiiyori with 
the farmers m.ust turn out and prevent the dikes 
from breaking. IMinor repairs of roads and bridges 
must be immediately attended to, but matters of 
great expense may be reported to the daiku'an. 

4G. Large undertakings necessary for irrigation the 
Government wall assume. Estimates for food to be 
supplied by the Government to the laborers coming 
from each mura must be sent in advance. If on 
the great roads despatch is required by the Govern- 
ment or by a daiuiyu and extra horses are required 
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from the farmers, care must be taken to notify 
the farmers in advance, so as not to cause delay. 
Attention and care must be given not only in the 
case of merchants paying high price for transporta- 
tion, but also in the above case, so that an 
average will be reached [since they carried for 
the government and daimyd at a relatively low 
price] . 

47. Transportation facilities on the great roads must be 
supplied so as to cause as little delay as possible to 
those requiring them. 

48. All the expenses of a viuya office — pens, paper, ink, 
etc, — and of the officers when engaged in public 
business must be kept account of in duplicate, and 
at the first of the year be submitted by the nanitshi 
to the dalkwan. When the account has received 
the stamp of the latter, it is to be returned to the 
farmers for their approval ; when all have approved, 
it is to be paid.^ Where any important improve- 
ment for the mura is contemplated, the larger 
farmers as well as the officers must meet and decide 
as to the need of the work and the amount to be 
assessed on each farmer. The estimate must be 
made out in duplicate, one copy being deposited with 
iho. dalkiijan , and no other estimate will be valid. 

49. Neither at the time of assessing an abatement of 
taxes on account of short crops [kemmi) nor at any 
time may presents of any kind be made to the 
dalkwan, his wife, or his servants, nor are loans 

8 “ General taxes and other imposts, as well as miira taxes, are 
annuallv to be recorded in books by the nanushl and kumi-gashlra, and 
after thev have been exhibited to determine their correctness, the latter 
are to aftix their seals and the nanushi and kumi-gashira are to certify 
with their seals at the close of the document. 

“Although these rules are not new, there are places where they are 
not observed, and litigation is o''ten the result. Hereafter they are 
to be observed without fail.’’ 

The Kiijlkata Osadamcgakl, I, Art. 32 (i;4o) [Mittheil. etc., supra, p. 
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of rice or of money to be made under any circum- 
stances to the daikivan or to members of his family. 
If such things occur, even other inura will be held 
responsible for disclosing the name of the mum 
where it has been done. 

50. When the dalkiz'an or his officers are travelling 
through their district on business, and stop at a 
house for the noon meal or at night, the food to be 
set before them is fixed at one course of fish or 
vegetables and one course of rice and plain relish. 
Nothing more must be eaten or called for or set 
before them. The host is responsible for any 
violation of this rule. [There were no hotels in the 
smaller villages, and it was the custom for the 
daikK'aity therefore, to lodge with the nanushi or 
one of the large farmers. But if he took any other 
food than the established allowance, he had to pay 
for it at a fixed rate] . 

51. When an abatement of taxes is made on account 
of short crops, it is announced to the nanushi by 
a letter from the daiku'an. [This w’as copied by 
the nanushi and affixed in a conspicuous place at 
the kosatsu-ha (place for public announcements) 
for inspection by all the farmers from the largest 
to the smallest, and all who were content affixed 
their signatures. Whoever was not content could 
appeal again to the daikwan ; this appeal could 
not be refused, but must be reported to the Govern- 
ment.] 

After the tax rice has been taken b}’ the farmer to 
the storehouse, a receipt is to be given for it by the 
nanushi. 

The tax estimate of the daikwan and the estimate 
of inura expenses must not be made at the same 
time. [This was probably in order to avoid making 
both calls on the poor at the same period. In 
general the tax was paid at the last of the year. 
Daimyo required this, but in the Shogun’s dominions 
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a later date was customary, so as to make it easier 
to pay.] 

If any one runs away because of his inability to 
pay his tax, the kujnif naniishi, and tosJiiyori are 
responsible for the tax. 

52. Tax rice must be of good quality. Broken rice and 
partly filled bags must not be handed in. [Inside 
every bag of rice was a tag [naka~fiida) telling the 
kii 7 ii^ kori^ and niitra where it was packed, and the 
names of the naiiushi, the inspector, and the 
measurer. Outside was a soto-fuda, containing the 
names of knni, korl, and mnra, and of the tax-payer, 
with the date and the weight. In shipping the rice 
by sea great care was taken, and with each cargo 
went a man (the kiimi-gaslilra'^.), called iiivayiori 
(outside-rider) to see that it was not stolen by sail- 
ors, or otherwise lost. On its arrival the uivanori 
was to notify the dciikvjan, and on the same day to 
take a note of the condition of each bag. If while 
waiting in charge of the rice he went to places of 
amusement or houses of prostitution, or if he bribed 
any of the Government officials, severe penalties 
were inflicted.] 

53. While the rice is at the storehouse of the tnnra 
{go-gura) the people of the imira must watch it, to 
prevent theft or Are. If the rice is lost or destroyed 
before the Government official has given his receipt 
for it, the loss falls on the tmira ; if afterwards, on 
the Government. 5 

The foregoing rules must be carefully observed. 
Every year they must be read to the people, and 
each must affix his seal. 

9 According to a kitmi-chn quoted in Chiho Seido-tsu, the grain was 
to be at the risk of the iniira until it reached Yedo. 



2. Kuini'Clio from Kohaya^hi mura Minami-Kitwata gun, 
Kamcoka Han, (near Kyoto, 


Regulations presented by us concerning our 
gonin-gumi. 

1. As it is considered necessary to reform our gonin- 

gumi system, established in obedience to your order, 
we hereby, in accordance with your wish, form all the 
inhabitants into — including tenants, ser- 

vants, wives, and children, as well as house owners. 
But, in forming the kiimi, we shall take care not to 
form them exclusively of near relations or intimate 
friends; we shall put together all classes of people ; 
and those who refuse to enter a kunii shall be pun- 
ished. Whoever abandons his kinni shall be report- 
ed by the nanuslii, the tosliiyori^ and the hyakiisho - 
dai, and upon investigation shall be punished. 

2 . We shall require children to respect their parents, 
servants to obey their masters, husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters, to live in harmony, and the 
young to revere and cherish their elders, — in short, 
we will endeavor to lead the people to walk right- 
eously. Whoever fails to do so shall without fail 
incur your punishment. 

On the other hand, if any person is distinguished 
by obedience to parents, diligence in duties, or 
praiseworthy conduct in any other matters, he 
shall be reported by us and rewarded by you.^^ 

10. The original of this translation is a copv of the original document 
kindly sent to me by Mr. Kitagaki Kunimichi, Governor oi Kyoto. 
Unfortunately the copy contained neither date nor signatuies, and I 
have not been able to secure them. 

ir. Ingratitude to parents is to be punished." 

Bnkc-shohatto of 1617, Aru 21 {yiitthcil. d. D. Gcsdls, Ozt., Hift 

41, p. 15). 
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3. All sai]t:triii living- in o’lr district shall be considered 
as farmers. All tiadesnien and farmers, when they 
are met 0:1 the road by an_v persCn of b am lira i rank 
or by the retainer of such a person, shall, if on 
horsebaclr, dibmount and ^^'ait until he has passed, 
and shall also refrain from do'ng anything to trouble 
or to inconvenience him. In case of a breach of 
this rule, any punishment may be indicted which 
you may think ib deserved. 

4. AH thobC who profess Christianity shall be punished 
in accordance with your reformed regulations ; sus- 
pected persons shall be reported v/ithout delay. 

5. Each km-jil shall carefully watch over the conduct 
of its members so as to prevent wrong-doing. 
WHienever any person is found to have misbehaved, 
and his In mi have negligently failed to discover it, 
the kiimi shall be considered culpable as well as 
the JianiisJu and the tosJiiyorl. 

6. All heretics, robbers and other evil-doers shall be 
reported. We hear with pleasure of your order 
that all informers against such person shall be 
rewarded, and we shall therefore exert ourselves to 
the best of our power to detect evil-doers and to 
encourage the people to inform against them and 
not to shield them. Whoever is guilty of conceal- 
ment shall merit your punishment. Accomplices 
in any evil-cloing shall also be punished. 

7. Gaming and betting of every kind shall be forbidden. 
If anyone disobeys this, he shall be reported to you. 
Those who let their houses for such purposes, as 
well as those who are present, shall without fail 
be punished. Officers guilty of concealing such 
offences shall he fined, 

8. The people shall be ordered not to indulge in 
luxuries unsuitable to their condition, and to busy 
themselves diligently in their occupations, so as 
to be able to support themselxeb, and shall always 
punctually pay all taxes that may be imposed. 
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Any person, without employment as farmer or 
tradesman, given to exciting litigation or stirring 
up trouble among the people on various pretences, 
shall be reported by any one, even a near relation, 
who knows of such conduct. If the iianuslii, toslii- 
yori or the kit mi had negligently failed to detect 
and report such conduct they shall be punished 
without fad. 

9. All services due either to the loid (go-Av-g'd) or to 
the mnra ^ koih-^-koy'o) shall be punctually performed. 
But such performance shall not be oppressive to the 
people. 

10. All annual taxes shall be paid in full on the 
twentieth day of the twelfth month. Payment 
of all other debts whether of money or of rice shall 
be postponed until all taxes are fully paid. 

11. Pavment of taxes shall be lecorded in a register and 
attested by the seals of all the people, affixed at a 
public meeting called for the purpose. 

12. If a person who fails to pay his taxes designs to 
desert the mitra he shall be immediately report- 
ed. Whenever owing to the negligence of mnra 
officers the taxes of any person are in arrear his 
hiimi and the uaniishi shall be responsible for the 
amount. 

13. If an officer whether iiaiiiislil or tosliiyori plans a 
refusal to pay taxes he shall be reported by the 
people. In case cf delay the people shall be fined 
to the amount of the taxes. 

14. When tax-grain is brought to the mnra storehouse 
its amount must be verified before it is stored by the 
naiiiislii, the tax-payer himself (konie-moto) and the 
measurer {masn-tori)] and tags bearing the name 
of the tax-payer shall be fastened one outside and 
one inside of each bag. When all the tax-grain 
has been stored a watch shall be placed at the 
storehouse night and day, especially when there is 
wind or rain. 
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15. In measuring the grain the hlyo^masn {jnas:i~ 
measure)’" shall be uniformly used and no other. 

16. In case of a fire all shall run immediately to the 
storehouse and try to save it. Those who wilfully 
absent themselves shall on investigation be deemed 
culpable. Special care shall be taken against fire. 
When it occurs all shall go to the place and put 
it out as soon as possible. If the tax-grain is 
destroyed, the people shall repay the quantity 
destroyed. 

ip. News of robberies and night-attacks shall be given 
by the ringing of bells or otherwise, and all who 
hear shall join in pursu.t till the offender is taken. 
Any one wilfully refraining shall on investigation be 
punished. 

18. Wills {yitigon) of real property shall be reduced to 
writing by the relatives {shiny ill) of the testator 
during his life-time, in order to avoid subsequent 
misunderstandings. They shall be attested by the 
nanushi and the hnini. and a copy shall be kept by 
each relative. 

19. The right of primogeniture shall be respected, 
whether the testator be a small land-owner or a 
large one, and however numerous his children 
there shall be no division of lands, forests, or 
buildings of any kind among the children : the 
wdrole estate shall go to the eldest son. Hut if 
any circumstances prevent the sole succession of 
the eldest son, they shall be reported to you for 
your decision. 

20. When a person dies without heirs it shall be un- 
lawful for the nannslii^ the tashiyorl, and the people 
to distribute his estate. They shall always report 
the event to you and receive your orders. If the 

12. The historv of Japanese measures is of course a necessary element 
in the study of land tenure, and an extended account mav be found in 
the Dcn-ycn Jikata Ki^tU. The hiyo-niasu was one of the standard 
measures of capacity. 
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estate in such a case is divided amon:;* the people, 
the nci'Uishl^ the toshiyori and the people shall be 
deemed culpable. 

21. If any person falls ill and his family also, so that 
his land is not cultivated, his hurni and the people 
of the innra shall work the land so as to produce 
the amount of his taxes. If they fail to do so they 
shall be responsible for the trixes. Orphans shall 
be supported at the expense of the initra. 

22. The rules prescribed by you for the sale of land 
shall be observed. blortg’ages {shicJii -irt) of land 
shall be attested by the nauiLslii. the io^hiycri. and 
the kiujii. If they are not so attested, and any 
difficulty afterwards arises therefrom, the land shall 
be confiscated, and mort^-agor and mortgagee shall 
be deemed culpable. 

23. Sales of cattle, cloth, and other things shall be made 
by bill of sale {nriagc-shoiuoii). If tlic buyer oiVers 
upon delivery a poor aiticle, the case shall be re- 
ferred, even though the parties may arrive at an 
adjustment, to the najiiisiii or to the kuun-t^fishira 
for decision. If a difficulty arises tinough neglect 
of tliis rule the parties shall be deemed culpalde. 

24. No mortgage shall he given on land already mort- 
gaged or on land or buildings belonging to a temple 
or on land endowed by the gov'ernment under the 
great red seal ( yo-sliui No najinsJii or Irinii 
shall attest such a mortgage. 

25. Every transaction shall be evidence'! by a 

written instrument {sJiOnio,:), and if any difficulty 
arises through the absence of an im-^tiumcnt the 
parties shall be deemed culpable, and shall talie 
no advantage by the oral transaction, 

27. Set off {sashlisiigi-hdnjo) is forbidden. Usury, of 
course, will not be allowed. 

27. Counterfeiters of coin shall be reported. 

28. It has reached your ears that on tlie various oc- 
casions vhen tire inhaiutints assemble (yunT'/) for 
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the purpose of public business (kd-\o shl-yo) there is 
much unnecessar}" spending of money in eating 
and drinking. Hereafter this shall be stopped, and 
onl}’ simple food shall be supplied. 

29. All those who are employed in the repairs of dikes, 
trenches, water-gates, aqueducts, etc., shall work 
diligently under pain of being deemed culpable. 
Breaches in aqueducts, etc., shall be immediately 
repaired. 

30. Roads and bridges shall be kept in good repair. 
In case or the passage of the Shogun’s ambassador 
(go-pusyA') the streets shall be specially cleaned and 
repaired. If rains have injured a load. woikmen 
shall be sent and the road immediately mended so 
as to allow his passage. No road shall be lessened 
in width. 

31. If uncultivated land is discovered, not belonging to 
any one and not in another district, }’Ou shall be 
informed, and your permission asked before it is 
crdt.vateJ.^-’ li the reclaimer is not able to bear 

* the CNpense he niTv ask your assistance, .ks this 
permission is granted to any one and as such under- 
takings paomote the public interest, all land capable 
ot cultivation but not yet cultivated shall be at- 
tended to. 

32. Improvements made shall be reported without fail 
and be examined by some omcer of the government. 
When Juifii is converted into td, the owner, if he 
has incurred special expense in so doing, shall for 
the next two years be taxed on the value of Jiata 
only. 

33. Restoration of land which has become waste, and 
cultivation of new land, liowever small the area, 
shall be reported. If no report is made, the na- 
nus In and the kumi as well as the farmer him- 

13. “ If any one applies fur permission to lay out ne'v del Is. he mav 
do so, if upon investigation there i.^ no objeatlan.’’ 

ICO Laws of lyeyasu, Art, 32 {Mitihnl. etc., supra, p. 10, ,,i/ra) 
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self shall on detection be punished as you think 
fitd' 

34. All orders given by you or by us [kono ho 

ySji f urcjo), shall be announced throughout the niiira 
as soon as possible. In case of delay any punish- 
ment you think fit shall be inilicted. Persons sum- 
moned by you shall appear without delay. 

35. Xo persons shall enter into combination to demand 
anything fiora the government. When a grievance 
exists in the opinion of any one^ he shall petition 
by himself, not in concert with others. 

36. When there is a dispute with another district over 
boundaries, fights with suords, spears, clubs, etc., 
shall be avoided. 

37. Quarrels among the people shall be forbidden. In 
case of dispute, the matter shall be reported. If 
this is not done all parties shall he indiscriminately 
punished. Drunkards doing mischief shall be puni- 
shed. An ofilcer taking a bribe for the decision of 
a dispute shall be deemed culpable. 

38. Every one shall render assistance in capturing an 
evil-doer, whether the latter belongs to the r,inra or 
net. When an evil-doer is caught, a guard shall 
be placed over bum. 

39. Persons escaping from justice or banished shall not 
be allowed to remain in the mura a moment. If 
any one harbors such a person he as well as the 
naunsJii and the kunii'^ashira^'-' shall be deemed 
culpable. 

40. Every person leaving his home on business must 
inform the naniislii and kunil-^^ashira befoie starting. 

14. For a case involvnw the alleged transgiession of thi^ rule bv a 
number of persons in a intiya, see Rci^aki Art. 2S (Mitthcil. etc. 
supra, p. 1 15.) 

15. Knmt-p^'ishlra here ^signifies ‘-head oiTrkitrni," being written in 
the original go}Ln-guini-^'ajJiiray See the Kiiji kata Osadanie^aki, i, 
Art. 53 iMittluil, etc., supra p. 56) ‘‘Town ordinance in regard to 
the concealment aud harboring of persons sentenced to banishment 
or other punishment.” 
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Those who go to Yedo to take service with a master 
must first obtain permission from you. If any one 
leaves the niara vrithout doing so, and aftei wards 
is guilty of any ofience, he as vrell as the nannslii 
and kiiini-gashlra shall be deemed culpable. 

41. Xo lodging shall be given to any passing runhi^ 
priest, yaina-hiislii , yeia, beggar, etc., whose name 
and destination are not fully Imow. If lodging is 
given, the nanushi and the kiuni must be informed. 
If a traveller falls ill on tlie road he shall be taken 
good care of and upon recovery shall be sent to 
his destination^^, notice being first given to the 
?ianitshi and the toskiyovl. If he dies, his clothes 
and his family ciest [inon) shall be examined by the 
above officers and the knDii-f^asJilya. 

42. When a person comes from another region and 
wishes to take service with a member of the mura, 
his native province and his home shall be ascertain- 
ed and he shall be required to find a surety for 
his conduct. When permitted by the nanushi 
and the kunii-gasliira , he may be emplo\’ed, and his 
name must be entered in a register. Even parents, 
brothers, sisters or other near relatives of a member 
of the innya, if they have been absent for a long 
time, shall not be allowed to remain, unless their 
return is reported to the nanushi and the knnii, and 
by them to }Ou, and permission is given to remain.^^ 


16. For a case involving the transgre:?t>ion of this rule, see the 
Rcigiiki, Art, 27 {MitthiiL supra, p 113). See also the Kujlkata 
Osadatiicgaki, II, Art. g3 {'k, p. gS) Punishment of those who send a 
sick traveller on from one inn to another." 

17. For provisions relating to the sureties of servants, see the Kujlkafa 
Osadamcgaki, II, Art. 4. {Mitthcll. t/j., 5i//ra, p.7g) ; also, /6. I, Arts. 
73, 74. The law of personal suretyship was a very important body 
of rules. 

it;. The following is a good example of a transgression of this article. 
“1752. Province of Kasha, Anayamacho. Hachiyemon, defendant. 

“ This Hachiyemon had a barber concealed at his house and represent- 
ing falsely to the village official that this person was his servant and 
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43. Horses require:] by persons of S'uny.yai rani: shall 
be supplied vrirhouL delay, whether by day or by 
ni^bit. The baqq-age of such persons shall be carried 
with care. If these rules are not observed, any 
punishment which you think fit shall be indicted. 
All travellers shall be respectfully treated, especially 
the various cUi'inyd and their retainers, even the 
lowest. 

44. Dancing, wrestling and other public shows shad 
be forbidden. Singing and ckincmg giil^ and pros- 
titutes shall not be allowed to remain a single night 
in the miira. 

45. It shall be unlavful to cut even a branch of a tree 
in a Government forest. Any one doing so shall 
be punished. Private forests shall be preserved, 
in order that there may always be an abundance 
of wood, for the construction and repair of govern- 
ment buildings."" 

46. New buildings shall be erected with as little expense 
as possible. At marriage feasts the food shall consist 
of slilrit (soup) and one other dish. In no such 
occasion shall the gathering of a large crowd or the, 
drinking of wine be allowed. 

47. 2no person, however well olT, except the slioyay'^ 
shall be allowed to wear sili: clothes. All clothes 
shall be made of cotton or of hemp. 

48. No katana (long sword) shall be earned by the 
common people, whether at home or in public."' 

had a document of suVetyship, in which principal and surety v/ere 
properly named, \ouchcd for Ids position and character. It \.as ashed 
whether for this misdemeanor he should saner banishment in the third 
degree, ojntence, hanishinent in the second degree. ’ 

ilei^aki. Art. 65 [I'iittJicil. tic.^ s ‘tra p. icj). 

IQ. “ Unless a special necessity ad^es, no one shall cut tini’wr in the 
forests for purposes of trade.” 

Kujikota Ozadauv'^^aki, I, Art. 21 ['Mltuicil. cic,, zv.pra p. 51 ) 

20. The occurrence of this word can hardly be anythin-; but a slip of 
the copyAtx 

21. bee the Ahy.'/nxhz Ocj !,>’/. II, Art. 94, (.V.AXkn/. cA., p, 
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Xo ivakizaslii (short sv/oicl) shall be ornamented 
with gold or silver. Xo person, not even the na-- 
nil sill nor women, shall be allowed to ride in a 
Rago}‘ 

49. The practices of selling one’s self to another for a 
period [dtiJijo-ycitai-url) and of hiring servants for 
long terms {j'cinejiki-lidko) for purposes of prostitu- 
tion, etc., have been condemned and prohibited by 
the Government. We, therefore, in obedience to 
your high will shall endeavor to detect oftences of 
this kind. 

50. Those who cause annoyance to the neighborhood 
by quarrelling about their land, etc., shall be deemed 
culpable and their land shall be confiscated. 

51. A complainant when proceeding to court shall be 
accompanied by the nanuslii. If he appears in 
any other way, he shall be punished, no matter how 
good his claim. 

52. When a person washes to change his seal, the new 
seal shall be sent to the nanitsliL When a seal 
is lost, the nannshi must be informed. No person 
shall use more than one seal. 

53. Messengers sent by us on public business shall not 
be given money, grain, clothes, or other things as 
presents b}^ the farmers. Xo sum shall be lent to 
them under any pretence. If they cause people to 
sell b}' means of force or threats they shall be report- 
ed. 

54. Xo service in the shape of manual labor or trans- 
portation by horses shall be performed for them 

gS), “Punishment of farmers and townspeople who carry sw’ords;'’ 
also. tb,l, Art. 35. 

22. “ Only the following persons may use without permission ; 

kokiishu and jushii with incomes of 10,000 kokii or more; sons of 
kuni-daiinyo and the eldest sons of jdsJiu, jijfi and higher officials; 
people who are fifty years old or more, physicians, and sick people. 
Kacha may sometimes make use of kago ; kugc and priests may use 
them when they please.” Biikc-shohatto of 1634, Art. II (Mitiheil. 
tc.y supra p. 26.) 
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under any pretence. If such services are required 
a written warrant must be shown by them. 

The above rules, which have been approved by 
you, shall be read aloud annually to the people as- 
sembled at the office of the naniislii, and shall be 
observed by them without fail. Whoever is so bad 
as to disobey these rules shall be immediately report- 
ed by his kumi. If the latter knowingly fail to do 
so, and you learn of the offence from other sources, 
the Jiannshi, the toshiyori and the kuvii-gashira 
shall be deemed culpable. 


3. Kiinu-clw from Koriyaina Han, Yamato Kuni.'^^ 

1. All laws hitherto made or hereafter to be made by 
the Government shall be strictly observed. 

2. Kiiini shall be formed of every five adjacent house- 
holders. 

3. The decree for the abolition of Christianity shall be 
rigorously enforced, and suspected persons shall be 
reported. 

4. Children shall be obedient to their parents ; hus- 
bands and wives, brothers and sisters, and relations 
shall love each other. All those who quarrel with 

23 This translation has for its original a copy of a kunii-chu as given 
in Yamato Hansei, a manu^ciipt volume lent to me by Mr. Matsuzaki. 
The author states that this was the form of established “ for 
all the go and ni'itra in the dominion of the dalviyo of Koriyama hand' 
He therefore fails, as a matter of course, to give dates and signatures. 

After setting out the kumi-cho as translated above, the author of 
Yamato Hansel goes on to make the following curious statement. 

“The above regulations had a nominal force only, and were seldom 
enforced. Throughout the Tokugawa d\ nasty they continued to be 
a dead letter and underwent no changes, although in the meantime no 
little change had taken place in the constitution of the general govern- 
ment and in the manners and customs of the people. But, strange 
to say, the kumi-cho still continued to be law, and at the end of every 
two years was read aloud in the presence of the assembled people, and 
signed by the shoya, the toshiyori, and the chiefs of the different knmU 
What a curious condition of things ! ” 
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their relatives and refuse to listen to their good 
advice, or disobey their parents, or are unkind to 
their fellow-villagers, shall on investigation be re- 
ported by the slioyay the ioshiyori and the kunii. 
Our own occupations shall not be neglected. 

5. It shall be unlawful, according to the law already 
passed, to abandon children. When any one finds 
an abandoned child or old man, he shall take him 
in and support him, and report to the Government. 

6. No gun shall be kept by any one. 

7. Sales of men {liito-haibai) are absolutely forbidden. 
When a person hires a servant he shall make 
enquiries about the servant’s religion and shall 
require a reliable surety. When any one wishes 
to leave for service under a master in the dominion 
of any other lord he must first report his intention 
to the Government. 

8. No horse shall be abandoned. Abandoned horses 
when found shall be taken care of, and a report shall 
be made to the Government by the slioya^ and the 
toshiyori. 

9. When public officials pass through a )niira on public 
business horses and men shall be furnished, espe- 
cially at night, or in rainy or wind}^ weather. 
Rudeness towards travellers of any kind is forbiden. 

10. No person shall be compelled by force to sell or buy 
any thing. IMerchants coming from other regions 
shall not be rudely treated, even though of mean 
rank. 

11. The sale of lands in fee simple (ta-Juita yeital-iiri) 
is absolutely forbidden. Mortgages shall not be 
given for a longer period than ten years. Mortgage 
deeds shall be attested by the sJioya^ the toshiyori 
and the kiimi, and a copy shall be kept by each 
party. When land is mortgaged to a resident of 
another daimiate, the Government shall be informed. 

12. No public-house or wine-shop in addition to those 
now existing shall be opened. 
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13. When any unusual event occurs, such as a fire or a 
disturbance of the peace, report shall be made imme- 
diately. 

14. When a fire occurs, the people shall immediately 
hasten to the spot, each one bringing with him a 
bucketful of water, and shall endeavor under the 
direction of the officers to put out the fire. When 
the fire is put out, some one shall hasten to the 
office of the daikwan, and inform him. Those who 
absent themselves shall be deemed culpable. Each 
kumi shall take special precautions against fire 
within its own limits. Meadows (no-hara) shall 
not be set on fire. Children especially shall be 
warned against doing so. 

15. No traveller shall lodge for even one night in a 
house other than a public inn, unless information 
is first given to the shoya^ the tosJiiyori and the 
kumi. Even in the case of public inns travellers 
intending to remain a long time must first be examin- 
ed by the above officers. No inn -keeper shall 
receive any traveller of a suspicious character. 
Articles found in the room of a traveller after his 
departure shall be returned, if he can be overtaken. 

16. If a traveller falls ill or becomes intoxicated at an 
inn, the sJioya and the tosliiyori shall examine his 
belongings, find out his name, and take his property 
into their custody, until he recovers. If the illness 
is serious, the Government shall be informed. 

17. Wounded persons, coming from other districts shall 
be taken good care of by the shdya and the toshiyorl^ 
and the proper inquiries shall be made by them. 

18. In the case of persons found dead on the highway, 
the shdya and the toshiyori shall go to the spot, 
examine the body, seal up the belongings of the 
deceased, and set a guard over the corpse. 

ig. When a fugitive from another mura passes through 
this mura^ and his pursuer follows and informs the 
mura officers of the facts, the people of the mura 
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shall assemble and assist him in capturing the 
fugitive. 

30 . All kinds of gaming shall be absolutely forbidden. 
No house shall be used for such purposes. No one 
should fail to inform against such olYenders. Even 
an accomplice shall be not merely acquitted, but 
perhaps rewarded, if he testifies against his fellow- 
oftenders. 

21. Quarrels and disputes shall be stopped as soon as 
heard of. A murderer planning flight shall be 
arrested and a report shall be made. If he escapes 
from the niura, he shall be pursued and arrested. 
This rule shall appi}" to all other fugitives from 
justice. 

22. Temples, forests, mountains, etc. shall occasionally 
be searched to discover robbers and other evil- 
doers, 

23. Watch shall be kept throughout the niura as 
formerly. If the vratchman notices any person 
acting suspiciously, he shall shout and call the 
people together. When a burglar is seen entering 
a house, the watchman w’ho sees him, as well as 
the neiglibors, shall hasten to the spot and arrest 
him, care being taken, however, not to kill him. 
Those who wilfully absent themselves shall be pun- 
ished. Every house shall be provided at all times 
with a piece of wood suitable for use as a torch. 

24. No new temple shall be erected. Every change of 
the head -priest [kannuslii) shall be reported. 

25. Wrestling, dancing, and other public amusements 
shall be forbidden. If in consequence of this rule 
any hardship occurs, it shall be reported. There 
shall be no singing girls, dancing girls, or prostitu- 
tes in the ninra. 

26. Any combination of persons, for whatever purpose, 
shall be unlawful. If any one thinks his rights arc 
injured, he shall go before the shoya, the tcsliiyorl, 
and the kiinii, and have his grievance settled. From 
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their decision a further appeal may be made [to the 
dciikwan ] . 

27. The boundaries of private land shall be clearly defin- 
ed, so as to avoid disputes. Re-claiming of waste 
land and cultivation of new land shall not be kept 
secret. Land not j^et cultivated but suitable for 
cultivation shall be reported. 

28. Rights to use water shall be clearly defined so as 
to avoid disputes. 

29. In case of floods the sliuya^ the toshiyori^ and all the 
people shall exert themselves to their utmost to save 
the fields from overflow. The repair of dikes, wells, 
and trenches shall not be neglected. 

30. All streets, lanes, and bridges shall be kept 'in 
repair at all times. No increase of private land 
shall be effected at the expense of existing highwa3’s 
or trenches. 

31. Charges on river-boats and ferry-boats shall be those 
already prescribed. If a boat is accidentally injured, 
the neighbors shall assist in repairing it. 

32. Bamboo and other trees, whether in public or private 
forests, shall not be wantonly cut down. 

33. Circular letters {kaijo) shall be promptl}’ transmitted 
from vinra to miiraj and at eveiy transfer a written 
receipt shall be given b}" the receiving miira to the 
delivering may a. 

34. When a pledge is made the pledgor shall furnish 
a reliable surety. 

35. IMoney spent on houses shall be proportionate to the 
means of the owner, and no conspicuous buildings 
shall be erected. No person except the shoya, the 
toshiyorL and their wives and children, shall wear 
silk clothes. No person shall be allowed to ride in 
a kago, or to wear the katana^ or otherwise to live 
luxuriously. 

36. No land less than ten kokn in value shall be alienat- 
ed, except under unavoidable circumstances, of which 
information shall be sent to the daikwan. 
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37. The selection of a husband and the adoption of a 
son are to be made only with the sanction of the 
shoya^ the toshiyori, and the kumi^ and these persons 
shall carefully investigate the matter so as to prevent 
future dissatisfaction. The expense of a marriage 
shall be made as small as possible. 

38. When a stranger comes to reside here, inquiries 
shall be made as to the mnra whence he came, and a 
surety shall be furnished by him ; the daikiva:: shall 
then be informed. Even when a native of the mnra 
who has been absent a long time returns home, his 
return shall be reported to the daik-ivan. 

39. If a person wishes to remain for even a single 
night in another iniira^ he shall report his intention, 
if shoya to the toshiyori, if any one else to his 
kunii, 

40. The succession to property must be determined on 
and reduced to writing before the death of the owner, 
and the document must be attested by the shoya^ 
the toshiyori and the kumi so as to avoid disputes 
after his death. Therefore if a man seems to be 
at the point of death, his will must be made in the 
presence of the shoya, the toshiyori and the kiifni, 
and must be signed by them and by the relatives, 
so as to avoid subsequent disputes. If any one dies 
suddenly without making a will his affairs shall be 
examined and the amount of his property ascertained 
by the shoya, the toshiyori, and the kinni, and an 
inventory sent to the daikivan, 

41. When any one wishes to begin a suit or to make a 
petition he shall inform his kumi of his intention, 
and the shoya and the toshiyori shall be requested 
to undertake the suit or the petition on his behalf; 
but in case they refuse, he may act for himself. 

42. Neither shoya nor toshiyori shall oppress the people, 
nor shall the people trouble or vex these officers. 

43. No insult shall be offered to any person of samurai 
rank. 
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44. No present or loan whether oF mone}", grain, clothes, 
or wine, shall be made to any Government ofiicers 
or to other samurai or their retainers, even the 
lowest. When Government officers visit a viura no 
choice food shall be set before them. If any such 
ofhcer or his retainers annoy the people of the jnnray 
they shall immediately be reported. 

45. No grain shall be disposed of before the taxes are 
paid. 

46. If the slidya or the toshiyori changes his seal, the 
daikivan must be informed and the new seal sent to 
him. When any other person changes his seal, the 
new seal must be sent to the slioya. 

47. The expenses of the mura for each year shall be 
recorded in a book, and the slwya and the toshiyori 
shall certify to it by signing their names, so as to 
avoid subsequent disputes. If through neglect of this 
rule any dispute arises, the shoya and the toshiyori 
shall be punished. 

The above rules shall be strictly observed. In 
case of their violation, the offender, his relatives, his 
kurnij the shoya and the toshiyori shall be deemed 
culpable. 

These being the rules which you have prescribed 
for the government of our viiira, we shall endeavor 
constantly to have them observed by the people. 

In case of their violation the offiender, as you 
have said, his relatives, ffiiis kuuii, the shoya, and 
the toshiyori shall be deemed culpable, and shall be 
punished as you may think fit. In accordance with 
your high will, we now offer you a copy of our 
f:;onln-gumi-ch6. 
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4. Kn!}ii-cho from Clilhadera ^Inra^ Chiba Gori, 
Shimosa Kiinif- 

1. We hereby sincerely swear to obey not only the 
general law of the country (go-Iuitto) but also the 
laws and orders of our da'nnyo. 

2. We will not make absolute sales of land (^ycitai-hai’ 
bai). If a sale for a term of }'ears iyienki-baihai) 
is made, the naniishij kioiii-gashira, and chief of 
kitmi shall attest the document. Second mortgages 
shall not be given. 

{Extra Clause). Sales of human beings shall not 
be made. 

3. The succession {ato-shiki) of a farmer’s estate shall 
be settled in accordance with his will {i-zoku), attest- 
ed by the nanuslii, kumi-gashira^ and gonin-gumi . 
In distributing the estate, the nanushi^ kuini-gashira^ 
and gonin-gumi shall all meet and act in concert. 
An unattested will shall have no effect. An estate 
of less then twenty kokn shall not be divided. If 
a man dies intestate, leaving no children, the nearest 
relative shall inherit, with the consent of the other 
relatives, the nanushiy the kumi-gashira, and the 
gonin-gumi. The performances of tax services by 
an heir shall be guaranteed, and notice of a proposed 
choice must first be given to the proper officer. 

4. When there is a dispute or a suit at law in our miira 

or in another, no one not concerned in the controversy 
shall foster or take part in it. If any one officiously 
intermeddles in such matters, or by swearing to the 
gods {shimnton sitru) or drinking the sacred water 
{shinsiii endeavors to encourage litigation or 

to defraud others in any way, he shall be punished. 

Extra clause. When a burglar is found in our 

24. The original of this kiuni-chu was lent to me by Mr. Sato, 
Gnn-cho (County Superintendent) of Chiba Chiba A’tVi. The ex- 
istence of date and signatures makes it especially valuable. The trans- 
lator was Mr. Ishii. 

25. See appendix II, a. Art. z 
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7nura or when any loud noise is heard, the people 
shall hasten to the spot. 

5. We will not become surety {liito-uke) for any but 
our fellow-villagers [soU’Cliii), In case some one 
is obliged to become surety to a relative in another 
innra^ he shall do so only with the consent of 
his nanuslii^ kiuni-gasliird , and gonin-giDiii . If a 
suit ideirl) is brought against a servant, (Jidk6ni7i) 
Iiis surety must fulhl his obligation as such. 

6. When any one comis to live in our inura, even 
though he is only a relative of some inhabitant, 
notice must be given to the dalhivaii, 

{Extra clause). If any one wishes to travel to 
another province, or to marry and reside in another 
province, or to take service elsewhere, he shall ask 
permission of the daikio.ni, through the 7ia7iitshi and 
the kuiui-giisJii ra. 

7. When m-rchants from other provinces visit our 
juura, even tliose who make a custom of doing 
so, the uainsJii aud the kinni-gashira must be im- 
mediately informed. If a ronm comes, the daikivaji 
shall be immediately informed of his name and other 
facts concerning him, and he shall be treated as 
the daikwan shall direct. 

8. New temples shall not be erected. 

9. All taxes shall be assessed according to the rate 
recorded in the account-book {voari-moto) of the 
7ianiishi and the kumi-gashira^ and the rate shall 
not be changed every year. If a poor farmer be- 
comes unable, from sickness or other unavoidable 
cause, to cultivate his land, one of the gonhi-giimi 
shall inform the naniishi, and the villagers shall 
give assistance by cultivating the land for him. 
If the land is left uncultivated, all the inhabitants 
shall be held responsible. 

10. When a person is found dead on the highway, the 
nanuslii and the kumt-gaslilra shall examine the 
articles found upon him, and take charge of them 
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SO that they may not be stolen, setting some one to 
guard the corpse, and the proper officer shall be im- 
mediately notified. When a person is found ill on 
the highway, he shall be taken care of; if his home 
is known, he shall be sent to it ; if it is distant, the 
daikivan shall be informed, and shall make such 
order as he thinks fit. Oxen, horses, dogs, hens, and 
other domestic animals found on the highway shall 
not be maltreated [so}natsiinariL-gi)d'^ 

(Extra clause). When any thing is found on the 
highway, notice shall be given to the dalku'au 
through the naiinslii and the kiimi-gashira. 

II. Gaming and lotteries of all kinds shall be forbidden. 

(Extra clause). Great care shall be taken against 
fire. Fire-places shall be constructed according to 
the regulations therefor. When a fire breaks out, 
all shall hasten to help put it out. 

The above rules shall never be violated- We here- 
by present this document with our seals, which have 
been carefully inspected and certified by the heads of 
knmi. If an}" one loses or changes his seal, he shall 
immediately give notice, and the new seal shall be 
placed on this document instead of the old one. 
When a seal is changed, of course both seals cannot 
be used. 

These articles shall be read every year, in the 
presence of all the inhabitants of our mura, so that 
they may not be forgotten. 

Shimosa Kunly Chiba Gurf, Chibadera Mura. 

Seitoku, Sixth year, (1716) first month, 
Nayiushi. 

Tokuyemon, Kichiyemon. 

Kumi-gasliira. 

Heiyemon, Sahei, Hambei, Hikobei, Zenjuro. 

26. Mr. Ishii interprets this as follows. The boys of a village would 
play pranks on a neighbor by driving off his cattle or fowls, or bv beat- 
them, if found on the road, and frightening them off in another direc- 
tion. These escapades would be most likely to be directed against 
some one unpopular among his fellow-villagers. 
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Hosoda Rihei | 

Watanabe Kichizayemon j 


Name 

Age 


Assessed value of land. 





KOKU 

TO 

SHO 

GO 

/Shiroyemon ... 

... 69 


15 

I 

... 4 ... 

4 

lYosoyemon ... 

... 50 


10 

... 9 

... 6 ... 


J Riyemon 

... 61 



I 

... 4 ... 

4 

Kichibei 

... 48 


14 

I 

... 3 ... 

7 

Vjuzayemon 

... 69 



I 

2 


/Hambei 

... 46 


1 1 

I 



Kichivemon ... 

j 

... ^0 


39 

I 

... 4 ... 


Jirozayemon ... 

... 61 


19 

I 

I 


I Hikobei 

... 65 



... 2 

... 4 ... 

3 

vichisuke 

... 23 




... 6 ... 

6 

/Hikoyemon ... 

53 


/ 

0 

... 7 ... 

8 

! Kichijuro 

31 


9 

... 4 

0 

0 

9 

HanjurO 

••• 35 


/ 

... 7 

... 8 ... 

8 

j TakisaburO 

5 t 


3 

... s 

... 4 ... 

9 

\ShGyenion 

44 


14 

... 6 

... 8 ... 

7 

/Kinjuro 

... 44 


1 1 

... 6 



1 Moyemon 

... 47 


2 

I 

... 0 ... 

2 

Zembei 

... 41 


3 

... 9 

I 

9 

Gorobei 

... 28 


23 

... 9 

... 7 ... 

I 

.Kichibei 

45 



I 

... 4 ... 

3 

/ Denzayemon 

... 38 


13 

... 9 

... 4 ... 

9 

1 Scjurd 

39 




... 6 ... 

6 

- Matabei 

... 36 


25 

••• 3 

... 3 ... 

8 

1 Magobei 

53 


19 

... 4 

I 

8 

VShirobei 

... 25 



taha-naslii (landles.s) 

/Plachirobei 

... 40 


9 

... 4 

... 2 ... 


Hanshiro 

... 40 



... 4 

... 2 ... 


Kayemon 

... 38 



... 4 

... 2 ... 


jGohei 

... 61 



... taka 

-nashi ... 


Shokuro 

••• 35 



... 



vMonjuro 

... 40 



... 4 

... 8 ... 



27. Apparently the daikivan and perhaps his secretary. 
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Name 

Age 

Assessed 

value 

of land. 



KOKU 

TO 

SHO GO 

/Kichirobei 

... 36 

I 


2 ... 7 

Chojiro 

... 66 

... 

3 

4 ... 

^ Chuyemon 

16 


5 

4 ... 8 

Zenzayemon ... 

... 41 


5 

4 ... 

Gorobei 

... 50 


3 

6 ... 

VShichiyemon ... 

... 50 


4 

8 ... 6 

/Ichiyemon 

... 58 

... 8 

2 

0 ... 2 

!Masabei 

... 29 

II 

9 

7 ... 8 

Seibei 

••• 39 

2 

7 

9 ... 2 

1 Seiyemon 

... 29 

... 4 . 

8 

I ... 0 

Suteyemon 

... 46 

3 

6 


\jinzo 

... 67 


4 

8 ... 6 

/Seijuro 

... 51 


2 


Shinyemon 

... 63 


4 

9 ... 2 

jZenjiro 

... 27 


5 

6 ... 

1 Sanzayemon ... 

... 31 


6 

0 ... 8 

Zentaro 

... 26 


5 

0 ... 2 

\Zenzaburo 

• 3i 


1 

T 

2 

/Choyemon 

53 


3 

6 ... 

Zenjuro 

... 41 

7 

5 

4 7 

Sutesabur5 

... 28 

... 4 

9 

. 4 ... 5 

Niyemon 

... 76 


3 

. 3 ... 9 

Chobei 

••• 59 


3 

6 ... 

VToyemon 

55 


taka 

ashi ... 

yChozaburo 

... 51 


3 

6 ... 

Mohei 

55 


taka 

ashi ... 

Sukejur5 

... 47 


. 2 

. 4 ... 

*< by Uyemon (a 





relative) 

... 58 

[signing 

for Sukejiro.] 

Choshiro 

.*• 45 


• 3 

... 4 ... 

'Zembei 

... 32 

5 '• 

. I 


/Kojuro 

••• 59 


• 3 

... 4 ... 

1 Shichirobei ... 

... 50 


• 3 

... 4 ... 

- Kanshichiro ... 

... 42 


. taka-nashi ... 

j Kihei 

... 42 

... 

• 7 

... 4 ... 

'Hachibei 

... 50 

... 

• 3 

... 4 ... 
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Name 

Age 

Assessed value 

of land. 



KOKU TO 

SHO GO 

/Jubei 

... 20 ... 

... 9 ... 

2 ... 6 

Sahei 

... 42 ... 

... 5 ... 

6 ... 5 

Magobei 

... 41 ... 

... 5 ... 

4 ... 8 

j Hansuke 

... 58 ... 

... 5 ... 

I 

\Hydzaburo 

... 40 ... 

o 

0 

6 ... 

/Kinyemon 

... 39 ... 

r ... 6 ... 

5 •• 

Rokuyemon ... 

... 76 ... 

... 3 ... 

9 ••• 

j Magobei 

... 4S 

I ... 9 ... 

9 ... 2 

1 Yohei 

... 40 ... 

... 3 ... 

6 ... 

j San3xmen 

... 42 ... 

... 3 ... 

4 ••• 

VZenshiro 

... 40 ... 

takanashi ... 


Forests belonging to the inura : 

1. Washino yama ~ 70 ken x 30 ken, 

2. [Name not mentioned] — 10 ,, X 13 ,, 


28. In a long kximi-cho given in full in Chihu Scido-tsu the following 
articles, which do not occur in any of the preceding are found. 

“ When a nanu^hi orders the people to subscribe money or rice for a 
bribe, they shall refuse it, and if the naniishi still insists, they shall 
inform the daikivan. If it be discovered that a nanushi has bribed a 
higher officer, both he and the people of the niura shall be punished. 

“ Even when a family becomes bankrupt or dies out, the kumi shall 
not destroy the vacant house and cultivate the land left uncultivated ; 
they shall seek for another family to occupy the house and cultivate 
the land.’* 



JL OTHER LAWS FOR MURA, 


I. Proclaviatlon issued hy a iieiv dailcumn to the peotle^"^ 

1. All laws of the Government, and all the good meas- 
ures of the previous dalhivan I promise to observe, 
as also the various old customs relating to the privi- 
leges of the seaboard. 

2. I will carefully search for all Christians, in the man- 
ner already customary, 

3. All persons are forbidden to cut trees in the forests 

without permission. ^ 

4. Farm lands long occupied cannot be sold. If a 
mortgage is given, it must be registered and must 
be sealed by naniishi and kuml-gashlra, 

5. No new comers wishing to rent land or become 
servants who have not the certificate of the priest 
of their sect, declaring that they are not Christians, 
can be allowed to settle. Theatrical performers and 
showmen and persons having no nlmhctsii-cho are 
forbidden to remain in the village. 

6. In regard to the villages where the Shogun goes 
hawking — , birds are not to be frightened, and 
strange dogs are to be tied up. 

7. All are warned to be prompt in the payment of the 
tax. Whoever fails will be imprisoned [Usually it 
was the shiftless only who could not pay] , 

8. If there is a fire in a neighboring mura^ all must 
turn out and assist. Those who do not are to be 
reprimanded, 

9. When an alarm of robbers is given, all must imme- 
diately go to render assistance. Whoever does not 
will be reprimanded. 

29. This translation was found in the author's papers without any 
trace of the source of the original or of the places where it applied. 
The clauses in brackets are the author’s. 
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10. Gambling of all kinds, lotteries, and cock-fighting 
are forbidden. 

11. Quarrels and fights are bad and should be avoided. 
But if a fight occurs and some one is injured, the 
local officers should detain the parties and report 
to the daikwan, 

12. If a traveller, even a beggar, is taken sick so that 
he cannot proceed, the local officers must call a 
doctor to give the necessary care, and report to 
the dalkwcuu [My teacher thinks that this regula- 
tion existed for the benefit of spies of the Govern- 
ment. A case occurred in Kanagawa, where a 
certain man, a~Government spy in disguise as a 
beggar, was taken seriously ill ; thinking that would 
die, he sent his secret commission to the daikivan^ 
who took the greatest care of him] . 

13. Farmers should look to it that they are industrious 
and should not spend time in amusements or in 
dissipation. If they do, they are to be reported to 
the daikwayi. 

14. Meetings of thoughtless, irresponsible persons, for 
purposes of opposing the law or of appealing to the 
Go-rojUj should not take place. If the farmers have 
real grievances, redress must be sought by petition 
made under seal of those aggrieved, and presented 
through the local officers. 

15. On the occasion of Shinto or Buddhist niatsuri or 
of a wedding, it is advised that much money be not 
spent [Cases of excess of this sort sometimes occur 
in Tokyo, where under excitement large sums of 
money are spent by poor people] . Only inatsiiri 
of old standing should be celebrated, not new ones 
[For instance, in the case of an hayarl-kami-san or 
popular god, if a remarkable cure occurred, branch 
shrines of this god would be established in various 
places. This was the subject of the above prohibi- 
tion] . 

16. Farmers are not to wear two swords. - - 
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17. No new land is to be reclaimed without immediately 
reporting it. 

iS. Villages given to law suits are ahvays poor. If 
trouble occurs, all efforts should be made to settle 
it by arbitration. [The special reference here is to 
disputes between neighboring villages about bound- 
aries or irrigation. Sometimes the difficulty arose 
from an imperfect survey, e.g. in mountain distiicts 
or thinly settled localities] . 

19. The tax levy, as adjusted by the daikiuan^ must 
receive the assent of every farmer, even the smallest, 
witnessed by his seal upon the document. [For this 
purpose a list of all lands and their assessments 
was posted at a conspicuous place by the nanitshVs 
office. It was examined by neighboring villages 
and compared with other assessments, so that any 
unfairness could be complained of. When any com- 
plaint was made, the local officers, including the 
hyakuslio^dai^ examined it, 'and usually succeeded 
in making the complainant listen to reason, if in 
fact he had not been unjustly treated] . 

20. Estimates of miira expenses must be made up with 
the greatest economy, and must be assented to by 
all the farmers. When imira officers travel on 
public business, their expenses are to be estimated 
as a fixed scale, and no extras are to be allowed. 

21. Tax-rice should be packed with the greatest care, so 
that none may be lost in transportation. 

22. The daikioan and his officers, on their tours of in- 
spection, are allowed a fixed number of attendants 
and a fixed bill of fare. [One soup, "[one dish of fish 
or vegetables, a relish, and rice] . 

(On receipt of this notification by the farmers, they 
sent the following answer). 

“We have examined each of the articles and we 
subscribe to them. If we break any of the rules, 
we will accept without protest the punishment, what- 
ever it may be, that your displeasure may inflict. 
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In witness whereof we each affix our seals ” 

2. Rules for miira {inura-g^'satsu) issued in 1721 by the 
Shogun Yosliimnue}^ 

1. In every mura the people, including both large and 
small farmers, should organize into gonin-gumi, 
in a permanent and thorough manner, and for the 
sincere observance of the laws. In case any dispute 
arises, it must be first taken into consideration by 
the gonin-guuii, 

2. All meetings of the people for conspiracy or sedition 
and all drinking together of the cup of water is 
forbidden. [It is a custom when going to war, to 
a duel, or on any dangerous errand, to drink a cup 
of pure water and repeat a pra3xr to the god or gods 
of the 7 nura for success in the undertaking.] 

3. Farmers who have ten tari or less of land are for- 
bidden to divide it among their children. Any land 
over this amount may be divided. 

4. Wills of land are void without the seal of the na- 
mishi, 

5. No one is to alter the size of his house without 
permission from the daikwan ; but merchants are 
excepted from this rule. 

6. No one is to cultivate new lands without permission. 

7. Holding new matsuri and getting up great excite- 
ment at a matsuri is forbidden. 

8. Land must not be sold. 

9. The secret sale of land in the name of another is 
forbidden. 

10. Heretofore there has been no limit to the length of 
time for which land could be mortgaged. Ten 
years is now fixed upon as the limit. 

11. If a nanushi wishes to mortgage his land, the seal 
of the kumi-gashira and the tosJiiyori is necessary. 

30. This translation and the next were found among the author’s 
papers. Neither the original nor any reference to its source appeared. 
The clauses in brackets are by the author. 
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12. Secret sale by way of mortgage is forbidden. 

13. On the death of a mortgagor, only a son or grand- 
son can redeem it. If such a one has been adopted 
by another family, he too is excluded. 

14. All must examine carefully the tax list of the nmrci 
posted at the naniisliVs residence. 

15. When one comes into possession of land by descent 
he must immediately report it to the nannshi. 

16. If when a new survey of land is made, a portion is 
left over, it must not be divided by the vium but 
must be reported. 

17. ^ Speaking disgraceful things of another man, or 

publicly posting him as a bad man, even if he is 
so, is forbidden. 

18. When a forest is resorted to by the farmers for leaf- 
manure, its enjoyment must be arranged in common ; 
no one is to take more than his share. 

19. A kosaku who has held his land for twenty years 
cannot be dispossessed. 

3. Rules for sea-coast-villages [ura-gosatsu) issued in 
17 1 1 by the Shogun lyenohu.^^ 

1. Care should be taken during storms to look out for 
distressed or wrecked ships, and assistance must 
be given by the villagers. 

2. In case of wreck, the salvage for flotsam shall be 
one-twentieth, for jetsam, one-tenth. [In rivers, the 
shares were respectively one thirtieth and one twen- 
tieth.] 

3. When a junk arrives which has jettisoned its cargo, 
the daikwan and local officers are to visit it im- 
mediately and investigate the condition of things. 
If a fraud is discovered, the captain, the crew, and 

31. As has been said, no authority for this law is mentioned by the 
author. But it is almost identical in its tenor with a law dated 1711 
and appearing in the Kujikata Osadamegaki^ II, art. 17 [Mittheil. d, 
D, Gesclls. Ost*y Heft 41, p. 48) ; and may be taken to have been drawn 
from that source. 
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the buyer are to be beheaded. [During storms the 
people of the sea-coast villages were apt to refuse 
assistance and even to wreck vessels intentionally. 
This was especially the case with vessels carrying 
tax-rice. The naiiiishi and daikivaii not infrequently 
connived at this in sending* out the rice from the 
villages, and were thus able to falsif\* successfully 
the amount sent to the Government. All guild 
chiefs engaged in such a matter were beheaded and 
the daikwan or hu^yo in charge was banished.] 

4. If a vessel seems to remain in a harbor unnecessarily 
long after discharging cargo, it should be visited by 
the nanuslii and the daikiiuin and the cause inquired 
into. If the weather is good, and the vessel remains 
without good reason, the local officers must notify 
it to leave. 

5. Tax-rice vessels or pri\*ate freight vessels, if badly 
equipped, insufiicienth’ manned, or otherwise unsea- 
worthy, should be prevented from going to sea. 

6. Where wreckage is saved and no one claims it 
within six months, it shall go to the village ; no 
claim thereafter made shall avail. 

7. Gambling in port is forbidden. Any one who dis- 
closes fraud which has been committed on ship- 
board will be pardoned, if an accomplice, and 
rewarded. 



III. HOUSE-COMMUNITIES IN HID A. 


The attention of scholars deserves to be called to the 
apparent existence in some parts of Japan of what have 
received the”name of House*Communities or Joint Undivi- 
ded Families. Whatever may be the true explanation 
of the origin of the instances known to exist in Russia, 
India, and elsewhere, it is certainly a matter of the highest 
interest that we should be able to examine additional 
instances of an institution so seldom found at the present 
day and so valuable for the student. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say, in advance of thorough investigation, 
that the conservative and slowh' changing character of 
Japanese social institutions makes it likely that the 
instances occurring in this country will be better preserved 
than elsewhere. This is the more probable as the (hitherto) 
best-known example lies in the most conservative corner 
of this conservative country, in the old province of Hida, 
a district surrounded by some of the highest mountain 
ranges of Japan, almost inaccessible during some parts 
of the year, and little known even to Japanese travellers. 
Students of history appear for some time to have known 
vagueh' of a curious mode of living practiced in these 
mountains, but only recently has an account appeared of 
observations made on the spot. It is written, however, 
from the point of view of the antiquarian, and is entirely 
inadequate upon the facts pertaining to the social order 
of the family and the community. The account is publi- 
shed in volume III of the Bulletin of the Tokyo Anthro- 
pological Society [Tokyo ^inrui Gak-kiui Zasshi) for 
July, iSSS (no. ag, p. 305), and is written by Mr. M. 
Fujimori. 

The relevant portions are as follows ; In the province 
of Hida is a place called Takayama. In all the mura 
of Hida situated north-east of Takayama, there are the 
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same customs as in the rest of Japan, but in the 7)nira 
west of Takayama there are many curious differences. 
In the western part of Ono gun lies a village called 
Shirakawa mnra, bounded on one side by mountains of 
the provinces Kaga and Echi^en, lying on both sides of 
the river Shono-gawa, and extending from Ogami mtira 
to the river Koshira'kawa. The viiira is divided into 
twenty>three hiimi ; in old times the jnura was called 
Shirakawa go, and each of the twenty- three hiimi was 
called a niiira. Of these ’ twenty- three, the seven kiimi 
Hokiwaki, Hirase, Kitani, Nagase, Miboro, and Fukushima 
are united, and are called Naka-giri. 

“ The customs, architecture, and mode of living of all the 
inhabitants of the mura are the same. There are however, 
two types of people to be seen, one having a slender face, 
high-bridged nose, and little hair, the other with broad 
forehead, flat nose, thick black hair, and strong bony 
frames. 

“ One of their most curious customs is that they live 
together in the same house. They do not care to separate 
from the family {kanai) and go to housekeeping for 
themselves as younger sons or daughters usually do. 
There are therefore, in each family many adults. The 
family of Mr. Yoheiji, in Kitani kiuni, consists of thirty 
persons ; that of Mr. Otsuka, of thirty-seven^, and so on. 
Still, among so many persons, there are usually only two 
or three married couples. For, except in the case of the 
heir apparent (sozoku-nin), no lawful marriages are made 
by the sons or the daughters ; they have illicit relations 
with those of other families. One result is that the number 
of members of the family increases in proportion to the 
number of daughters it contains, for a child of such an 
illicit relation is brought up by the mother in her family. 
The head of the family supplies only the child’s food ; 
the mother must supply everything else ; though if she 
cannot provide, the father assists. Formerly when a 
birth occurred, and notice was sent, as required by law, 
to the Koch 6 (head official of a mum under the Meiji 
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Government), the child was I'epresented to be that of the 
married son or daughter in whom the succession was 
vested [sozoku-nin). But recently the Koclio, beginning 
to think that the children of these couples were very 
numerous, discovered the truth. He then advised them 
to put an end to such customs and to contract lawful 
marriages, and to give up the practice of living together 
as one family and either establish 'separate homes or emi- 
grate to other provinces. But these are their ancient 
customs, and, in spite of the advice of the Kocho, they 
have not changed them. 

“ Farming is their principal occupation. They cannot 
produce rice, however, in this region, so they cultivate a 
coarse grain called hive. Besides this they cultivate pease, 
beans, barley, wheat, and mulberry. Raising silk-worms 
is an important occupation with them. They do not make 
silk, however, but sell the cocoon to merchants in other 
provinces ; recently, however, silk-manufacture has been 
started. The head of the family does not take part in 
the work of the field, but stays at home and superintends 
household affairs ; an overseer to goes the fields and directs 
the work. If one wishes to know the amount of the yearly 
cocoon product or its price, one must ask the head of 
the famil}^ ; for the others are only laborers and do not 
know anything about the subject. 

The head of the family once a year gives a suit of 
summer clothes, made of hemp and colored with indigo, 
to each member of the family. There are certain days, 
however, when the latter work for themselves, keeping 
whatever they can earn. These are, in spring-time, one 
day in every seven, and in summer-time, one in every five. 
So that a thrifty person can earn enough to provide for 
himself a great many things besides the clothes given by 
the head of the family. On the other hand, a thriftless 
person will earn very little more, and the result is that, 
among the members of the same family, some may be rich 
and others poor. 

Their houses are sometimes of three or four stories. 
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There is of course a difference to be seen between the 
houses of the rich and those of the poor, but the general 
construction is the same. 

“ On account of the scarcity of rice, the head alone of all 
the family uses it. When, therefore, a father bequeaths 
his proper!}^ to his son or daughter, and retires from the 
headship {inkyo surn)y he is obliged to give up rice and eat 
Jiiyc, while the son puts aside hiyej and now eats rice. 

“ We are accustomed to add sau or sama to a name as 
a token of respect, and we omit it only with inferiors. 
But these people say ‘Taro’ or ‘Jiro,’ not ‘ Taro san' 
or ‘Jiro san^' to all persons alike, high or low, gentry 
or common people, superior or inferior. Again, we usually 
say ^danna' of the master of a house, and ^ okami-san' 
or ^oku-sama' or ^ go-shinzo-sama' of the mistress of 
a house. But these people say ‘ dsa ' for the former, 
and ^ oha' for the latter. Again, we say ^ }}insiii}ie' and 
^niiisuko' for ‘daughter’ and ‘son;’ the^^ sa}^ ^mero" 
and ‘ Our word for ‘mother’ is ^ haha theirs 

is ‘ They have many other peculiar expres- 

sions.’ 


/F. COPY OF A COMPLAINT MADE BY THE 
FARMERS OF THE PROVINCE OF OWARI 
TO THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
AGAINST THE PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNOR {KUNITSU- 
KASA) FUJIWARA 
MOTONORL^^ 


Thirty-one articles of complaint against the 
Kiinitsiikasa Fuji war a Motoyiori, 

Fujiwara Motonori has extorted in excess of what was due 
330,248 bundles of unhulled rice, and 120,174-! bundles as 
interest. 

He does not observe the distinctions between different 
taxes, but has collected as large a proportion in other taxes 
as in the land tax. 

He has imposed a tax 3 to 6 slid of rice per tan in excess 
of the rightful amount. 

He has extorted rice without any just cause. 

He has imposed the payment of 13 bundles of rice per 
iayi in excess of the rightful amount. 

Under the name of an exchange he has extorted from us 
quantities of silk, hemp, and Shinano cloth, of lacquer, of 
grease, and of cotton, but we have received no goods in 
return from him. 

He has extorted from the district officials {gun-tsiikasa) 
and farmers clothing and rice which the kuni-tsukasa ought 
himself to have given freely to the. people. 

Under the name of a loan he has extorted from us 1212 
bundles of silk. 

He has failed to dispense to the poor the 150 kokn of 
unhulled rice which every kuni-tsukasa* is accustomed to 
give. 


32. Quoted in the Fuddsan; only the heads of the articles of com- 
plaint, however, are there given. 
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He has not supplied to post-stations or the postofficials 
the legal compensation equivalent to the product of 156 
did of land. 

He has not supplied the 6790 bundles of unhulled rice 
which should be given to post-stations for miscellaneous 
expenses. 

He has not supplied the 13000 bundles of unhulled rice 
which has become due in the last three 3'ears for expenses 
connected with rivers and lakes. 

He has extorted a quantity of wheat which he pretended 
was due as the price of land. 

He has not waited until the regular time for collecting 
the silk cloth dues, but has sent officials every five or six 
days to collect them. 

He has placed cruel officers in every district, who have 
extorted things from the people, sometimes b}^ force. 

He has compelled us to grind and give to him the rice 
which was left at the end of the year. 

On the pretence that it is for the use of the Government, 
he is preparing unjustly to collect from us 170 hokii of 
rice. 

Whenever he crossed a river, he would call on us to ferry 
his retinue across. 

He does not pay the expenses of the kiuii-istikasa office. 

He does not pay the salaries of the persons employed in 
the office. 

He has forced us to carry his rice and other merchandise 
to his house at cheap prices. 

He has forced people to carry merchandise to Kyoto and 
Asame, although it was not a customary service. He has 
not supplied the 18000 bundles of unhulled rice required for 
the cost of repairing of Kokubun temple. 

He has not supplied the 12000* bundles of unhulled rice 
due for the support of the priests and nuns. 

He is not familiar with the needs of the province, because 
he has had no experience in such matters. 

His vassals, brothers, and retainers have greedily extorted 
many things from us. 
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His son Yorikata especially has been guilty of numerous 
acts of extortion. 

His vassals, sons, brothers, and relatives have by a forged 
map cheated us of the harvest of a large portion of ter- 
ritory. 

He has brought many wicked fellows with him, on his 
return from Kyoto. 

He has not notified us of three of the nine proclamations 
which the Government has issued since the third year of 
Kwanwa (987 A. D.) 



V, ON THE MILITARY SYSTEM OF THE 
EARLIEST TIMES?^ 


By Knrlta Kwan. 

It is generally believed that the military system of 
incorporating five men into a go and fifty men into a tai 
was borrowed from China; but this system, as well as 
that of placing a military divis'on in each knni, really 
had its origin in our own countr}^, at a remote period, 
certainly earlier than Taikwa (645-650 A. D.). The system 
of go was in use among both classes of people in the 
earliest times. ‘‘When the Father of Heaven sent his 
grandson to earth to rule the people, he sent with him 
gods of five he or bn, ordering them to attend the youth/’ 
From the words “ five he ” in this passage, it seems that 
the socalled “ gods of five he ” were the heads of their 
respective he or clans. These “ gods of five he ” are the 
itsu-tomo-no-iao of the Kojiki, tomo-no-wo meaning hit- 
cho, chief of a clan. Each of these clans was accus- 
tomed to attend its chieftain to the National Festival and 
to the battlefield. This division inlo five be, therefore, 
shows how in early times the system of go existed even 
among those holding civil, not military, positions [since 
the “ gods of five he'" were ordinarily only civil offi- 
cials.] This is a sample of the arrangement as it was 
applied to civil officials : 


33. The object of this article is to show that the military system of 
the earliest time was based on a division into companies of five units ; 
that it was of Japanese invention, not borrowed from China: and 
(impliedly) that the gonln-gumi system was an outgrowth of this 
military arrangement, not a borrowed institution. 

The article appeared in the magazine Kok-ko, in the number for 
July, i8qo. 
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Name cf chieftain Name of be 

Nakatomi no Muraji- Nakatomi 

Imibe no Obito Imibe 

Kagami-tsukuri no Muraji ... Kagamitsukuri 
Tama-tsukuri no Muraji ... Tamatsukuri 
Same no Kimi Sarume. 

So much as to the civil orders ; now as to the military 

class. We read in the Kojiki that “when Amano- 

oshiho*mimi no Mikoto gave soldiers to Nigihayahi no 
Mikoto, he sent ‘the men of five he' from heaven, and 
ordered them to accompany Nigihayahi as tari (atten- 
dants),” and that he also “ sent Miyatsnko of five be^ 
appointed them as Tomo-no-Miyatsiiko^ and ordered them 
to accompany Nigihayahi, leading ‘ Amatsu-uionobe,' ” Now 
these Miyatsuko were the chieftains of the five’ he of which 
Amatsii-monohe was constituted, forming altogether five 
divisions of troops in one'. But each of these be was 
again subdivided into five he ; and in fact we read in the 
Kojiki that “the men of twenty-five hef that is, of these 
smaller be, accompanied Nigihayahi. Each of the smaller 
he contained fifty men. The arrangement would thus be 
as follows ; 


Name of Miyatsuko Name of small be, 

/Futata no monohe 

iTayema,, 

Futata Serita ,, ,, 

j borim „ ,, 

lYokota „ 

Omiwa „ 

Yuso „ 

Sakabe ,, ,, 

Five monohe, therefore, under a single Miyatsuko, made 
two hundred and fifty men, and the whole force consisted 
of twelve hundred and fifty men. Besides the soldiers, 
there were blacksmiths or armorers {amatsu4sumara)y 
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makers of hats and rain-coats [kasami-he)^ and carpenters 
{ina-he). There were also sailors ifiina-ko)^ steersmen 
(Jmji-tori)^ and captains (scn-clio) for the ships. These 
troops were all under the command, it seems, of Nigihayahi, 
who led them all to Kawachi, and thence to Yamato. We 
may safely conclude, then, that the system of go was 
aheady in use in the age of the divinities. 

Let us now turn to the evidence relating to the posting 
of soldiers in each knni. That soldiers were thus posted 
is indeed true ; but they were not soldiers by trade ; they 
cultivated the land in the ordinary time of peace, and only 
in case of war did they lay aside the plough and the 
spade and accompany their chiefs to battle. For example, 
Nakatomi he accompanied Nakatomi no niurajl^ I mi -be, 
Imibe no^Ohito. We find too, in the W cioiyo-sho, that 
the names of places in various kiini correspond with the 
above clan name. For example, we find Nakatomi go, 
in Harima, Iho gorl ; another Nakatomi go in Bu2en, 
Nakatsu gori ; Imibe go, Awa, Oye gori ; another Imibe 
go in Kii, Nagusa gori; another in Izumo, Ire gori; 
Kagami-tsukuri go in Yamato, Shishimo gori; Kami go 
(a corruption of Kagami) ; in Tosa; Kakumi go in Settsu 
and in I\lino ; Tama-tsukuri go in Shimosa and in Mutsu. 
These places seem to have been inhabited b}^ the descen- 
dants of the people of the original five chiefs (itsn-tomo-no- 
voo) above mentioned. We find additional instances in 
the Wamyo-sho: a Moiio-no-he go in Owari, Suruga, 
Shimosa, ]\Iino, Shimotsuke, Tamba, Tango, Echigo, Bizen, 
and Iki, where descendants of the people of ^lono no-be 
Muraji seem to have settled; a Tomo-be go in Hitachi, 
Sagami, Awa, and Hizen ; a Tama go in Etchu and 
Higo; a Sayeki gori in Aki ; a Sayeki go in Echigo, 
Tamba and Mino. This military system, then, by which 
in each knni there were men who when called upon left 
their fields and went to war, was of very early date, and 
when Kotoku Tenno (645-655 A. D.) introduced the more 
systematic military system called gnu -dan, very few object- 
ors were found. 
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The order of things, at this time, then was neither 
exclusively military nor exclusively. As the farmers were 
by turns soldiers, the whole nation was military. Civil 
government involved military matters, so that a governor 
might be a general and a general might be a governor. 



VL RULES RELATING TO THE STATION IN 
LIFE (BUN GEN) OF THE FARMERS 
OF MAIZURU HAN, 


I. OF THE BUNGEN OF A FARMER OF loo KOKU 
ASSESSMENT OR OVER. 


A farmer of 76 koku or over is treated as 
belonging in this grade, 

1. Such a farmer may build a house whose length, with 

the privy, is 10 ken [i = 5.98 feet] . But there 

must be no parlor {zashiki), and the roof must not be 
tiled. If the householder wishes to tile the roof, to 
protect it against fires, he must first get permission. 

2. On the occasion of the marriage of a son or daughter, 
the gifts of the householder must be limited to the 
following : 

Two nagamochi (a chest used for bed clothes) 

One fansii (a chest of drawers) 

One tsuzura (a vine used in basket-making) 

One Jiasami-hako (a case for scissors) 

A yuino obi (a present, usually the sash called 06/, 
exchanged at the time of the wedding) 

One sensu (a fan) 

One taru (a vessel containing wine) 

Suriime (a kind of fish) 

Kobu (a kind of sea weed) 

Tai (a kind of fish, used in occasions of ceremony), 

3. The viands on the wedding-day must be as follows : 

1) Zoni-zuimono (a kind of soup) ; 

2) The things placed on the Jionzen (a small table) : 
a) in the hira (one of the dishes), namasit (a kind 
of fish), b) in the chokn (the other dish), some- 
thing roasted or broiled ; 

3) Hi kimono (viands taken home by each guest) ; 
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a) suimono (soup), two kinds, h) torimono (a 
liquid), two kinds, c) hikigashi (a kind of cake). 

These three kinds altog'ether must not make 
more than a small amount. 

4. The family must never wear silk clothes. If a son 
or daughter is to marry a person whose station 
allows the use of silk, the householder must request 
him not to use it on the occasion of the wedding. 

5. No guests should be invited other than relations of 
the family, ko-hun (people who are under obligations 
to the householder for kindness received and stand 
in the place of children), ^nd a few of the most 
intimate friends. But this rule refers only to the 
day of the wedding. 

6. At a wedding or a New Year's call, the use oiju 
(lacquer boxes, containing confectionery, given as 
presents) is forbidden. 

7. When a member of the family makes a visit to a rela- 
tion or elsewhere, he should not carry valuable pre- 
sents. When he is visiting a sick person, he may 
take anything which happens to be at hand. 

8. When there is death {fiikd)^ and people come to the 
house on visits of condolence, no wine should be 
offered. 

9. At a funeral {hiits2iji) wine should not be offered to 
the persons who follow to the grave. 

10. On such occasions the viands should be of five 
kinds only ; but there should be no wine. If wine is 
offered, it should be given in soup cups, not in wine 
cups, nor should tori-zakana (a dish served only 
with wine) be prepared. 

11. On the occasion of the birth of a first child (Ui- 
zan) the presents from the grandparents should be 
as follows only : 

A cotton garment : 

One set (four boxes) oijd; 

One tarn ; 

Viands. 
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From the other relations only small money-presents, 
if any, should be sent. 

12. When the child is taken to the mxira temple (the 
occasion called mlya-mairi) ju may be offered to the 
grandparents, but not to others. 

13. At the time of hatsu-hina (the first third-of-March 
festival after the birth of a girl ; presents are ex- 
changed and a feast given) and hatsii-nohori (the 
first hfth'Of-May after the birth of a boy ; nohori, flag, 
is the typical present, as kina, doll, is at the girls’ 
festival) grandparents and other relations should not 
present kina and 7 iobori ; the whole family should 
present a single kami-nohori (paper flag) and two 
yari (spears), and relatives may also make small 
money-presents. 


II. OF THE BUNGEN OF A FARMER OF 50 KOKU 
ASSESSMENT OR OVER. 


Those above 40 koku a 7 'e treated as belonging 
to this grade, 

1. The house, with the privy, may be seven and a half 
he 7 i in length. Tiles should not be used, unless 
special permission is given. 

2. The presents at a wedding may be : 

One nagamochi ; 

One tansu ; 

One tsiizura ; 

One hasami-hako ; 

A yuino worth not over 200 hiki (50 sen) 
in all. 

3. Silk clothes are forbidden. Even in private only 
tsumngi (a poor silk) is to be used. 
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4, At a wedding the honzen and lilkimono together 
should not exceed five kinds, the soup, one kind, the 
food with wine, one kind. 

5. The rules for the number of guests at a wedding, for 
the presents at the birth of a child, for miya-mairi , 
hatsH-hiJia and hatsii-nohori, fukoy and biitsnjiy are 
the same as in the previous grade. Presents on the 
occasion of a wedding, a new year’s call, a call on a 
sick person, and other calls should consist only of 
what happens to be at hand. 


III. OF THE BUNGEN OF A FARMER OF 20 KOKU 
assessment or OVER 


Those having over 16 koku are to he treated as 
belonging to this grade, 

1. The house, with the privy, is not to be longer than 
six ken. The woods called hi no hi and keyaki and 
other ornamental materials are not to be used. The 
roof should be covered with straw or bamboo thatch. 

2. Mats {tatami) are not to be used. Those who 
already have them must inform the officials, and 
must put away their mats, using them only on 
occasions of ceremony. 

3. If a storehouse [kura) is to be covered with tiles, as 
a protection against hre, permission must first be 
obtained. 

4. On the occasion of a wedding, the presents must be 
no more than the following : 

One nagaiuochi ; 

One tsuzura ; 

h ynino of not more than 100 hiki ; 

One tarn ; 

One sensii ; 

Sakana. 
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5. At the time of a wedding or great entertainment, 
clothes of cotton and silk mixed may be worn ; at 
other times, in public, cotton clothes onl}". At such 
entertainments the viands should be only one kind 
of soup, three other dishes, wine, and a dish accom- 
panying it. Roast viands and fish are forbidden, as 
ozara (a large, toothsome dish) 

6. The rule about guests is the same as in the previous 
grade. 

7. As to haki-mono (foot-wear), women should use 
clogs or sandals having cotton thongs only, and 
should not use setta (a sandal having iron heels and 
bound with leather) or nava-zorl (a sandal made at 
Nara), and men should use sandals made of take- 
nokawa (bamboo). 

8. Men should never wear tali (socks) ; but men over 
sixty 3'ears old may wear them privately at home 
and women on occasions of ceremon}- {tairei), 

9. Hair-ornaments should not be of silk {takenaga). 
Kushi (combs), kogai, and kaiizashi (kinds of hair- 
pins) should not be made of tortoise-shell. Kushi 
of wood or of chusen-zoge (a poor kind of ivor\" from 
Corea) should be used, 

10. Higasa (sun-shades) should not be used. 

11. As to other things, the rules are the same as in the 
previous grade. 


IV, OF THE BUXGEN OF FARMER OF 10 KOKU 
ASISESSMENT OR OVER. 


Those ujider 10 koku are also included. 

I. The house may be five and a half ken in length, 
including the privy, and the roof should be of straw 
or bamboo thatch. 
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2. If a kura is built to protect articles from fire, the 
roof should not be tiled. 

3. The presents at the time of a wedding may be : 

One nagauiochi, 

Yutan (a cover for a chest of drawers) are not to be 
given. As to viands, one kind of soup and two 
kinds of sai (a dish eaten with rice) may be set 
out ; but roast things and large wine cups are for- 
bidden. Wine and one accompanying dish are 
allowable. 

4. Silk or mixed cotton and silk clothes are forbidden. 
Combs and hair-pins of tortoise-shell are forbidden : 
combs of wood or Corean ivor}^ must be used. 

5. Hair-ornaments {kami-kazari) should consist of nori- 
hiki and motoi^ and nothing more. 

6. Foot-wear should be narazori, not setta. Women 
are to wear bamboo-thonged sandals ordinarily, but 
at occasions of ceremony sandals with cotton 
thongs ; men should wear only bamboo-thonged 
sandals on ail occasions. 

7. At the time of hatsnzan the clothes given to the child 
should not be mixed cotton-and-silk ; for other ar- 
ticles of clothing, the rules of the previous grade 
apply. 

8. At the time of hatsii-nohori the grand parents may 
present b. yari (spear), and at the time of hatsu-hina, 
a kami-hina (paper- doll) or tsnclii'ningyd (earthen - 
doll). 

9. At the time of a funeral [hufsnji) one kind of soup 
and two of sai may be used, but the latter must be 
vegetables (J^T5(?/). For other dishes the rules arc 
the same as for the previous grade. 
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V. OF THE BUNGE N OF MIZUNOMI, 


1. The house may be of the same size as in the pre- 
vious grade. 

2. The presents at a wedding may be. 

One tsuziira, 

Nagamoclii are forbidden. 

3. At entertainments, one hira and one soup may be 
oflered, but not in cups. 

4. The collar and the sleeve-ends of the clothes may 
be ornamented with silk, and an ohi of silk or silk 
crepe may be worn, but not in public. 

5. The rule for hair-ornaments is the same as in the 
previous grade. 

6. The same is true of foot-wear. 

7. At the time of Ui-zan the grandparents may send 
two ja and money for rice and fish ; other relations 
and friends should send only mone}' for fish. 

8. At the time of hutsii-nohori and hatsn-bina the rules 
of the previous grade apply. 

9. In all other matters the rules of the previous grade 
apply. 


VI. GENERAL MATTERS. 


1. Mura -yak uni n and the o^hyakusho (large farmers) as 
well as chiefs of kiimi (gasJiira-hyaknshd) may use 
karakasa (umbrellas) but ko^hyakiisho (small farmers) 
and yniziinomi must use only mino (straw or hemp 
rain -coats) and kasa (broad straw hats) ; still, when 
there is great need, they may use kaiakasa. 

2, A family ranking less than 20 koku must use the 
Takeda-wan (a cup made in Takeda ninra) and the 
Nikk6-z,n (a small eating-table, made at Nikko ; 
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both of these articles were of the cheapest sort). If 
they have more costly articles already, they must 
get permission before using them. No articles of 
luxury of an}' kind are to be used, even if now on 
hand. 

3. There are some families which are assessed at only 
40 or 50 kokn and yet enjoy net incomes of 100 
kokic or more and wish to live accordingly. In 
such cases after consultation and decision by the 
kuDii or the villagers the family may be ranked in 
the IQO koku grade. 

4. There are some families which are not assessed at 
all as farmers, but have from other sources incomes 
of perhaps 50 koku. In such cases the kumi and 
the villagers should 'treat the family as of 50 koku 
rank ; yet not quite the same, for such a family 
belongs in the merchant class, which is a less 
honorable one. Still if the family is of old standing 
and has a good name, it should be treated exactly 
the same as a family of 50 koku rank. 

5. Servants [liokonin), whether men or women, should 
in their bun gen rank as iniznnomi. If they violate 
the rules, their masters are responsible. 

6. Mura-yakuniii should be treated by every one with 
greater consideration than others of equal income. 

7. A family of more than 50 koku assessment may give 
120 sen as a present [sakana-dai) literally, ♦money 
for fish ; a family of over 20 koku^ 75 sen ; and a 
ko'hyakuslio or miznnonii^ 50 sen. 


VIL KOKOROYE (RULES TO BE KEPT IN MIND). 


I. In some villages there are continual disputes about 
iyegara (family rank) and about whether a family 
is kyuka (an old family, standing in high rank 
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among the farmers) or shlnhe (a new famil}", in low 
estimation, even though well off). Now kyuka 
should be treated by all persons as such, even 
though at the time the family is poor ; and sJiinke 
should be regarded as such, even though at the 
present time it happens to be rich. All families 
should respect the kyuka. But if a kyuka continues 
poor for three generations and is so reduced as to 
have to ask assistance from others, then it should 
be regarded as shinke. So if a sJiinke continues 
rich for three generations, it should be regarded as 
kyiika. 

2. There are sometimes persons who treat with con- 
tempt a family that has immigrated from another 
village. This is very wrong, and henceforward 
immigrants shall not be so treated. 

3. There are sometimes families who on account of 
there being many children, or of sickness, or of 
having to assist relations in need, have themselves 
become poor and unable to support themselves. 
These is the result of what may be called natural 
causes, and is unavoidable. In such cases a mujin 
(a combination or club for the purpose of contribut- 
ing to the support of poor persons) should be formed. 
But there are also families who build dwellings so 
large and costly that they can scarcely meet the 
'expense, or indulge in delicacies of the table that 
are beyond their means and at last have to sell the 
property they have inherited from their ancestors. 
Where there is such a family, the fellow-villagers 
should in a friendly way look after them and keep 
them from extravagance ; all the villagers should 
also be diligent themselves to keep within their 
station and their means. 

4. According to the rules here set forth, the bujigen 
of cho-hyakusho (large farmers), ko-hyaknslid and 
mizunomi are distinctly separated in rank. These 
rules, however, are not made to force families of 
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one rank to be equally intimate with all others of 
the same rank, or to prevent a family from occupy- 
ing a high rank merely because it is poor ; but be- 
cause unless some such rules are laid down, families 
are very likely to be unable to live upon their means 
in the station they would like to occupy, and thus 
would come to grief. So that these hnngen have 
been established and rules carefully laid down. Still, 
the kaml-{\i^^Qx)-hyahus]i6 must not be arrogant 
v;ith the slii}}iO'[\o\\Q\')-byakush6^ and the sJiinio- 
hyakuslio and inixiiiiomi must not hate or dislike 
the former. Shimo should respect and kaini 

should treat slibno kindlv. This is the natural law, 
established by Heaven, and it should be obeyed, 
not struggled against. The community will then 
be orderly and peaceful. 

Another reason for the making of these rules is 
the habits of luxury and extravagance which have 
grown up of late years among the people of this 
hail. The result has been that many families have 
ruined themselves, and have been obliged to sell 
their patrimony, so that the communiA^ is disordered, 
and quarrels between this man and that man and 
this village and that are constantly occurring, and 
it is difficult to maintain order. The lord of the 
lian has come to the conclusion that if rules of this 
sort about hniigtii are established, these bad ways 
will cease and order will be restored ; and so 
the vntra-yakiiuin^ by order of the lord of the han, 
have held a meeting to discuss the subject of hnn- 
gen and have made these lules. But, as they are 
very complicated and minute, it is to be supposed 
that people may sometimes find it necessary to 
violate them, and in such a case cfne may, if one is 
within one’s own home, act according to his dis- 
cretion. 

These rules are to be observed by all the people 
for ten years, that is, from this year of the Dragon 
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to the year of t’'e Ox. If any one violates them 
without due excuse he is to be punished, and his 
knnii will also be held responsible. So that every 
member of a kuviii must carefully watch the conduct 
of his fellow-members. 

Each one will strive to increase his income and 
rise to a higher hnn^en ; but he must of course 
commit no wrong in order to succeed and must 
faithfully pursue his vocation. 

These rules are established in order that people 
may be frugal and economical. 



VIL EARLY JAPANESE CIVILIZ ATION A 


(I'he following extracts are from Dr. Florenz's 
essay, already referred 

The nation which resulted from these earlier and later 

immigrations was far from being a political unit : it was 
rather a number of units, holding together only loosely. 
These units were the so-called nil or clans, that is, the 
patriarchal families including a number of persons related 
by blood. We must distinguish between the greater and 
the lesser tijl. The former are the chief families, the latter 
the branches of these. The branches were subordinate to 
the respective chief families. In case one of the latter died 
out, the fittest of the branch nji was chosen to succeed. 
The word tiji is identified by Japanese scholars with 2ichi 
(inside) and signifies a family inclusive of ancestors. 

These nji had each at the head an hereditary" chief or 
patriarch, and were called sometimes after the place of 
residence, sometimes after the calling they followed. They 
had also, in their corporate capacity, their own landed poss- 
essions and their own serf population, called iami, then 
sJilnnbe, then tamlhe, then hukyokii. It is further selTevi- 
dent, as the constitution of the early family requires, that 
orders emanating from the head of a chief family were 
always addressed to the other heads as representing their 
nji, and never to the individual members, who as such had 
generally no importance. The predecessors of the present 
Japanese Emperor played at that time a special role, wdiich 
however was quite different from the later development of 
imperialism. If we retain the term ‘‘Emperor” in the Japan- 
ese chronicles in speaking of this earliest ruler, we must 
nevertheless, if we would avoid a very natural error, not 

34. Altjapanischc Cultiirziiii.LndcA by Dr, C. A. Florenz, of Tokyo, 
in MittheiU d. D. Gesellss. Ostas., Heft 44. 
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fail to remember that the Emperor was nothing but the 
chief or patriarch of one of many uji. His uji was, to be sure 
(reckoning all its branches), larger and more powerful than 
the others, and it grew constantly in size and strength and 
acquired a more and more induential position in the group 
of clans which had originally possessed equal privileges. 
The Emperor’s rights over territory and subjects had never 
extended beyond his own uji and its branches, and in this 
respect he stood on the same plane with every other chief. 
Over the remaining itji of the group he pusiiessed only three 
privileges, which, though they formed the source of a 
genuinely imperial sovereignty, show how little they were 
in the beginning to be iden tided with real imperial authority. 
In the progress of time the growth of the family -power of 
the Emperor (that is, his rights over ’the blood-relations 
subordinate to him) was accompanied by greater dehnite- 
ness in these privileges, and the final result, especially 
after the grafting of the Chinese conception of imperialism!, 
was the centralisation of the administration in the hands 
of the leading family of the chief Uji. It is worth remark- 
ing, however, that Japanese scholars alwa^ws deny that the 
Emperor belonged to an itji. ‘‘ Since the creation of the 
world, the TennO has had no kaham (see i'ufra'), no 7 iji. 
His lineage has been a direct one in all generations, for 
he has stood in the highest place and has never lost his 
authority " (Konakamura Yoshikata, NiJioii SUuio-tsu^ voL 
II). 

The three above-mentioned prerogatives of the Emperor 
were; i. The representation of the difi'erent uji before the 
ancestral deity (at first of the chief family only, finally of 
the whole people) Amaterasu, and thus the possession of 
the functions of a high-priest ; 2. The representation of 
the different uji in foreign rehttions, for example, with Corea 
and China, whose ein'oys were sent to him ; with this 
prerogative was involved the supreme command in war; 3. 
The right to regulate the afiairs of the zg'/, — including the 
settlement of disputes between individual uji^ the nomina- 
tion of a new patriarch when the direct line in any uji came 
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to an end, the creation of new uji and the degradation or 
even extinction of an existing nji which had been guilty of 
conduct seriously affecting the common welfare. 

Scishi-rokn^ also called Shojl-jokii, is a 

catalogue of Japanese family names, compiled by Prince 
IMata in the fifth year of KOnin (big A.D.), under the Em- 
peror Saga, for the purpose of making clear once more the 
proper rank of the various families, for the social changes 
that had occurred had resulted in a pernicious confusion of 
caste-relations. This vrork divides families into two 
classes, those living in Kyoto, and tliose living in the pro- 
vinces. Both are divided into kobetsii, sah}ihetsii, and 
hamhetsUj and in these divisions we find another classifica- 
tion into sei, The^e Sc'i (or kabane, in the early Ja.panese 
equivalent) have absolutely nothing to do with the Chinese 
sei (except that the characters arc the same), as Japanese 
scholars have thought; they are the “colors'’ or relative 
rank of the difterent “castes,” and correspond exactly to 
the Indian word i'cu'}ia, “color" that is, “caste.” Tlu 
kahane of the patriarchal time were the 0 '}ii^ ninrajl^ kuni- 
no-miyoJsuko ^ to no- io-)iuydtsiiko, ’ivaky kniii, atac, a;yatii- 
Hushi, uiagi^ and sukiin. Every iiji belonged by descent 
to one of the.'5e kabiDic, The kahanc, and with it the 
occupation and calling, could not be changed. Kabanc 
and “calling” are identical. After the period Taikwa, 
however, a distinction began between kab^me and “call- 
ing.” A given occupation \vas no longer heredita.ry and 
unalterable in each itji, tlie necessary result of which was 
a confusion in the former classification. The Emperor 
Temmu w’as therefore obliged (68-j. A.D.) to make new 
regulations in regard to these castes. He divided the iiji 
into eight sci or kabdue, named after colors. It is this divi- 
sion which Seishi-rokii sought to make clear. 

But in the above-mentioned division into kobetsu, 

sJiuiiht'tsii, and bdhibt'tsii, we recognize one of the oldest 
classifications, based on the closeness or distance of rela- 
tionship between the individual iiji; i. Kobetsii were the 
imperial families, who traced their descent from the greatest 
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national deity Amaterasu or TenshO-daijin ; they appear first 
in Japanese histories as the relatives of Jimmu Tenno ; 2. 
Shimhetsu were of divine origin, divided into tenshin 
(heaven-deities) and cliiki (earth-deities). The former are 
the descendants of those who came with Jimmu Tenno 
from Heaven, that is, his co-immigrants, those who had 
come to Tsukushi with the chief itji. The latter are the 
descendants of those who were found by the Tsukushi 
immigrants already settled in Yamato ; their ancestors were 
worshipped as local deities ; 3, BaDibetsii or hanzokn were 
those who at difierent later times had immigrated from 
Corea and China and afterwards became nji or slaves. 

But this classification, though it gives the essential ele- 
ments forming the Japanese people, is nevertheless a 

theoretical rather than an axtual one We must 

first distinguish between free and unfree persons ; the 
former must then be divided into five classes; I, the im- 
perial family; 11 , onl, nobles of kohet^ii descent; III, 
niiiraji^ nobles of shifiihetsa descent; IV, kiiiii-no-miya- 
isiiko ; V, iomojiotsukoj including the fuhito. We will 
consider first the slaves. 

On this point Mr. Chamberlain, in his 

introduction to the Kcjiki (p. XL!) makes a strange remark 
when he says: ‘*The absence of slavery [in early Japanj 
is another honourable feature.'’ Ibis erroneous conception 
is founded doubtlescs on the absence of the word 7/ a///, which 
is even yet the customary term for slaves. The word occurs 
first and as a regular designation in Tailid-rvo, the oldest 
Japanese code, and is a Chinese word {jlu meaning a male 
and III a female slave). But before the time of Ta-:hO-jyu 
we find instead a whole group of terms of purely Japanese 
origin. 

I. As the oldest designation for slaves we meet the word 
iomohe. Tonio means '‘group,’’ “band,” and he (now 
occurring only in proper names like ]Va(anahe) means a 
tribe or clan which is bound to a special place. We find, 
also, other very old words. 2. Yakaue, Yaka is “ house,’’ 
“family;” thus yakabc is “bound to a family.” 3. Kakibe, 
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To hahl (house), an old and forgotten word, corresponds the 
modern kaki^ signifying ‘-hedge/' ‘‘enclosure/’ ‘‘bound- 
ary *’ and may be traced back by a special, earlier meaning 
of “boundary of a house.” The kiikihe are thus “the 
dependants of a house." Of later origin must be the follow- 
ing word, which occurs in the Nlhoiigi. 4. Watak t sit I -no- 
taniiy meaning “ private people.” The conception of private 
ownership, unknown in earlier times, must be set against 
the equally unknown idea of ‘‘ government.'’ 

...The toniobe always belonged to a special uji. They were 
regarded as property and were therefore boug'ht and sold. 
Originally their owners had unlimited power over their 
lives. In numerous articles of Tcnho-ryo and Ritsn the 
slaves were placed in the same category with cattle and 
lifeless things. 

After the disappearance of the patriarchal system 

and the establishment of a true administrative system there 
came about many limitations on the rights of the masters 
over their slaA-es. First a distinction arose between slaves 
related b}" blood to the master and those not so related, 
between keuin or kajin and nithi. The word keiiin appears 
in the authorities in Nili'Hiqi at the same time that Jtuhi 
comes into use. In earlier times, so long as they employed 
the vernacular expression kakibc, the conception of kcnai 
was unknown or at least not distinguished from k a kibe. 
Ken hi signified slaves related by blood to the family, but 
obliged by circumstances (e. g. poverty) to enter into re- 
lations of dependency with their own iijh They ranked 
somewhat higher than the nuhi, as appears in several 
instances. They could not be employed for all kinds of 
work, but only in special matters, as is remarked in a corn* 
mentary on the passage of Taiho-ryo which enacts that the 
children of ken In shall also be kenhi and shall belong to the 
owner of the parents. According to the same passage, 
kenin could not be bought and sold. 

In the sixth century the State began to interfere 

in the buying and selling of slaves, by establishing a special 
office called shokatsn no kivanshi, where a slave-register 
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was made out, the transaction communicated, and official 
ratification given. 

As regards the price paid for sla\’es, there were of 

course variations depending on age and family ; there was, 
however, an average price ; looo solai (bundles) of nee, for 
instance, were given in Teinpyo-sliolio 147- 157 A. D. for a 
slave in his prime. 

There was for slaves in Japanese, as for slaves in 

Rome, no such thing as coiunt'o’ uui ; their union in marriage 
(which could exist only between two slaves) must be com- 
pared to the Roman co:i!iibcr}iiii!}i...An case of a union 
between a free person and a slave, the children were in all 
cases slaves. 

The origin of slavery in Japan is a subject which 

still needs critical examination. We can here offer only 
a few positive assertions. If a man fell into debt and was 
unable to pay, he became the slave of his creditor. A thief 
who was unable to make restitution of the stolen property 
and pay the proper fine became the slave of the aggrieved 
person. An offence against the Emperor veas often punish- 
ed by degradation to slavery. It is probable that the 
aborigines, the Aino, were made slaves, so far as they were 
not exterminated by the conquering tribes or driven to the 
north or into inaccessible mountain districts. Finally, the 
immigrants from China and Corea were serfs ; but where 
they possessed some special useful accomplishment and 
were on that account deemed worthy of a better position, 
they were then established as free persons. 

The second rank of Japanese society, counting 

from beneath, and at the same time the first grade of free 
persons, of the people properly so-called, vras the tomo-no- 
miyatsnko (usually abbreviated to tomonoisnko) or ioiuo-no- 
xvo. Those were so-called who followed a trade, usually 
an hereditary one. They generally had to labor for a 
special need of the imperial ujL So the sasaliito followed 
the trade of sasa^ that is, sake-brewing; the juiyahe were 

builders of the imperial mansions and temples; 

We have already mentioned that those immigrants from 
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China and Corea who possessed some particular trade 
became not serfs but tonioiiotsiiko. The trades they follow- 
ed were almost all such as we do not find among the early 
Japanese and had been introduced into Japan by the more 
highly civilized immigrants, d'he extraordinary utility of 
these people explains the position which they took in its 
society. As foreigners they would necessarily occupy a 
lower position than native Japanese ; but on the other hand 
their services were so important that the}" received great 
consideration, and so it came about that they occupied a 
scarcely inferior position to the next higher grade. The 
tonwnotsiiko following trades (for upon the others, such as 
mononohe and otomo we will not risk any opinion) are all to 
be regarded as foreigners, that is, as Chinese, Coreans, 
or their descendants following the hereditary trade ; and 
it is our opinion that the position of the toinonotsiiho owed 
its origin entirely to the immigrants. 

Characteristic of the welbknown centralization of the 

government is the fact that the itji of toiuonotsuko were 
always attached to the chief ujl, in order to help strengthen 
the imperial power. The number of tomonotsnko- 2 iji seems 
to have been quite large, for the old texts speak of inomo- 
JU50 no tonio (i8o clans). Within the to}}io no tsiiko we 
hnd another class, the so-called fiihito, sometimes placed 
as a separate grade next to the toinonotsnko. These fuhlto 
[fude^ kite, man) were those who could read and 

write, — in Chinese, of course, for the Japanese had no 
writing of their own. In all known instances the fuhito 
were from China or of Chinese descent. 

The third grade from below, ranking only a little above 
the toiuonotsuko^ was the kitni no uiiyatsnko, or more 
briefly kunitsiiko. Over the signification of the term 

uiiyatsuko various opinions have been expressed To 

understand it properly, one must go back to the word 
yatsukoy which v:sis used in contrast with kimi, ‘‘prince,” 

Emperor," and is still in use in modern times with the 
signification “knight." By yaA’A’o were afterwards meant 
also the lowest retainers of a daimyo, who were not samurai 
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and could carry only a short sword. The )ni of iniyatsiiko 
is the honorific prefix occurring in mikado; it indicates a 
relation of yatsiiko with the Emperor. 

The kiinitsuko were the agricultural landholders. The 
large landowners were called okuiiifsitkoy the smaller ones 
agata-nnshij inagi^ sngitri or miira-nushi. The 'iiji in this 
grade are known by place-names, rather than true family- 
names. In Selshi vokii, above referred to, forty -two nji 
are given who bear place-names. The Xiho 7 igi and 
Kogo-sJidi relate that the kiDii no iniyatsiiko and the agata- 
nnshi were established by Jimmu Tenno. The number of 
their nji under Ytiryaku Tenno must have increased to 144. 
If their land was in an island, the title of the owner was 
shima no miyatsnko. After the time of Keiko Tenno (71 — • 
130 A.D.) the Niliongi mentions several instances in which 
descendants of the Emperor were owners of large amounts 
of land. These were for five or six generations known as 
kimi or wake^ but after the sixth or seventh they usually 
became knnitsnko. It is proved by a whole series of in- 
stances that the knnitsnko were the absolute, independent 
lords of their land and soil and not merely feudal lords 
holding imperial land. If a knnitsnko had been guilty of 
an offence against the Emperor for which he became liable 
to punishment, he could make satisfaction and obtain 
immunity from further punishment by giving up to the 
Emperor a piece of land belonging to his nji. 


VIII. MAP OF A MURA. 


(Umahashi mnra^ Fama gori^ 
Musashi knni.) 


Schedule of proprietors of land in the niura, 
with extent of land and number of 
lots owned by each. 


Nami-: of Azaiia 

No. OF Lots 


Area 


Kind 

OF 

Land 

Chr, 1 

1 

Tan i 

Sc 1 

Bu 

I. 0 Kan Minn nil 

I to 75 

9 

I 

9 

20 

U 

(South of RoaJ) . . 



s 

7 ! 

20 

H 



I 

9 

1 


F 





i 

4 1 

13 

G 


1 


/ 

8 1 

29 

B 

Total . . 


1 2 

S 

0 , i 

1 

II. Xish: liar-i 

76 to 15S 


2 

16 

22 

L 

(Wc.st Meadow I 


7 

3 

7 

25 

U 




9 

4 

4 

H 



3 

9 

7 

20 

F 




s 

I 

17 

B 

Total. . 


13 

4 

3 

28 


III. lixminiiirn 

159 to aSr 

2 

3 

s 

16 

L 

(Mam Village) . , . . 


S 

8 

3 

5 

U 



I 

6 

7 

13 

H 



2 

5 


13 

F 



; I 

2 

5 

26 

B 

Total . . 


16 

9 

15 

13 


IV. Uchidc 

282 to ^38 

4 

2 


8 

L 

(Inside) 


9 

3 

3 

14 

U 



I 

4 


2 

H 



3 

7 


8 

F 




I 

7 

24 

M 





5 

iS 

G 





8 

13 

T 






12 

F 



I 

3 

! 2 

iS 

B 

Total . . 


'20 

3 

i ^ 

M 
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Area 


Kind 


Name of A::ana 


V. Hard 

iMcadow) . 


Total . . 

Total for the niiiva 


AO. Ui I^UTS 

Chr> ' 

Tail 

S6’ 

Of 

Land 

439 to 5’54 

0 

4 

17 1 L 

10 

8 

3 

3 1 U 

1 i I 

I 

I 

3 ; H 

1 ; 10 i 

6 

' I 

16 1 F 


4 

s 

1 27 ! IVI 



8 

15 : G 

: I 

3 


23 : B 

, 24 

9 1 

1 2 

^3 i 


Total.,' 


45 

6 


8S 


iG 

3 

23 


L 

U 

H 

F 

M 

G 

T 

B 
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Name of Owner I 

Lot 

No. 

Area i 

Kind 

or 

L AND 

Tan 

1 s.- 

Bn 

Aizawa Kihei 

3S5 


5 

24 ' 


Arai Imagoro 

150 


6 ' 

20 

F 


: I5I 

3 

4 

i 8 

U 

• i 



4 

i -3 

B 

1 

153 


6 

j 21 i 

U 

1 



i I 

1 

16 



154 1 


2 

7 

F 


^57 1 


i 7 1 

12 

H 

i 

1 

-74 j 


1 

29 , 

ly 

1 

1 

4-5 1 

2 


19 j 


1 



1 

1 

1 

15 j 

B 

! 

Aral Sajuro | 

, 34 1 


5 

6 , 

F 


35 * 


9 

I 7 ; 

H 


3G ; 

4 

I ' 

2 i 

U 




I 

13 

B 


37 

1 2 

7 

19 ' 

U 

1 




I 

2 ! 

B 


38 1 

1 2 

2 

22 j 

1 

! 

3. j 


6 

1 

F 

Asaga Shutaro 

1 

50 1 

I 


-9 ! 

1 

' U 




4 1 

i ' 

B 


161 ! 


i 

5 

1 

29 j 

H 


1 1 2 


6 

; 6 j 

F 


165 

3 ' 



U 




3 

16 i 

B 


166 

. I 

i 

5 

1 

j 2 

1 

u 

Asaga Ogoro 

6t 

' 

I 

1 

' 6 

I 

16 

i 




1 2 

2g 

1 B 


^4 1 

! I 

1 9 

25 

i u 

1 


65 1 

I 

i *5 

24 

1 


j 



2S 

B 


146 ' 

:: 

2 

1 

24 i 

U 


j 

i 

1 

: 4 

1 

i 

26 

1 

B 

i 
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Name of Owner 

Lot 

No. 

1 Area ' 

Kind 

OF 

Land 

Tan 


Bu 

Asaga Urakichi 

63 

2 


2 

U 




2 

14 

B 


72 

I 

2 


F 


73 

1 

7 

29 

U 




I 

2g 

B 


74 

I 


20 

F 


75 


5 

21 

H 


81 

2 

8 

26 

U 


301 

I 

I 

7 ' 

U 




2 

i 3 

B 


302 


8 

26 ' 

U 



1 

2 

26 

B 

Asaga Yukichi 

160 


5 

i 18 

H 

Asaga Kihachi 

163 

1 

: 9 


U 



1 

i j 


1 

B 


164 

! ^ 

5 

23 ' 

U 




0 

27 

B 


177 

i 

2 

25 

F 


178 

f 

6 ' 

27 

H 

Asaga Hanzo 

246 


! 7 

39 

U 




1 

2 2 

B 


247 


4 

15 ' 

y 

Asaga I taro 

404 

I 


25 

U 




2 

9 

B 


405 


2 

15 

L 


406 


9 

17 

L 


413 

I 

I 


,, 


414 


4 

3 ; 



415 


3 

6 

U 




j I 

4 

B 


482 

I 

2 

i 3 

I ^ 


4S3 

2 

3 

: 27 

U 




5 

1 8 

B 


4S4 

4 

3 

3 

U 




3 

18 

B 


4S5 

3 


15 

U 





27 

B 


492 

I 1 

4 i 

27 ! 

P 
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Name of Owner 1 

Lot 

Area j I 

CiND 

OF 

l^AND 

No. 

Tan 1 

Se 

Bn } 

Asaga Itaro 

493 

I 

4 

25 

H 


494 

I 

7 


U 




2 

4 

B 


562 

3 

8 

22 

F 


563 

2 

6 

4 

It 

Asaga Ushitaro 

407 

I 



L 





16 

B 


524 


6 

29 

F 


525 


9 

12 

H 





26 

B 


526 


6 

24 

U 





20 

B 


527 


6 

10 

U 




I 

1 1 

B 


553 

4 

5 

25 

U 




5 

2 

B 

Asaga Tokumatsu 

496 

I 


5 

U 




3 

24 

B 


554 

i 

1 ^ 

4 

2 

F 


555 


9 

24 

H 


556 


5 

iS 

F 

Asaga Tatsugoro 

528 

2 

4 

27 

F 


533 

1 

7 

8 

F 

Government 

. 349 


8 

13 

T 


457 


2 

6 

F 


458 

I 

4 

2 

T 


474 

1 

I 

9 



481 

I 

1 

i 

8 

9 

»» 

Hida Shigemasa 

• 390 

! 

1 

I 

4 

4 

L 



1 


13 

B 


420 


9 

9 

L 





8 

B 


421 

I 

I 

13 

L 



1 


14 

1 ® 
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Name of Owner i 

Lot I 

No. ' 


Area 


' Kind 
or 

1 Land 

; 

1 s. 

i Bn 

Hida Shigemasa 

433 

j I 

i 3 

10 

i L 



( 

1 


6 

; 


43 4 


9 

9 

L 





3 

B 


435 

I 

9 

4 

L 





21 

B 

Ichimura JenjirO 

359 i 

! 2 ! 

5 

21 

1 

U 




' 3 

^5 ; 

B 


360 

i 2 1 

S 

9 

U 




i 2 

27 , 

B 


1 361 1 

i I 

1 ! 

7 I 

H 


36- 

i I 

I i 

iS j 

F 


' 3G3 i 

1 

i 8 

i 



5- 

3 

I 1 

1 ^ ^ 


> 






Ichimura Tamizo 

364 

I 

3 

14 

F 


365 , 


i ^ 

26 

H 


366 

I 

6 

i 17 

U 




I 1 

26 

B 


i 

i 370 

' 2 , 

6 1 

10 

U 


j 

' i 


9 

B 


495 

, 2 

1 2 

10 

U 




3 

10 

B 


501 


9 


' F 


506 j 

3 

5 

1 

13 ! 

1 

I 

” 

ItO Kichibfci | 

i 

4S8 ! 

I i 

9 

12 

U 



1 

1 r 

1 

1 

20 

^ B 

1 

Ito Kumajiro 

1 

549 ; 

1 3 

1 

' I 

3 

U 


1 


! 2 

I 

16 

B 

ItO TakejirO j 

547 

2 ^ 

I I 

1 

5 

! 

i 

i 


' I 

' 28 

! B 

Kaneko batarO 

- 

' I 


' 10 , 

i F 

1 

114 

1 I 

8 ; 

14 

H 

1 

1 115 


8 1 

20 1 

U 
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Name of Owner 

Lot 

No. 

Area 

Kind 

OF 

Land 

Tan j 

Sc 

Bit 

Kaneko SatarO 

ii6 

2 

3 

29 





3 

10 

B 


117 

2 


22 

U 




3 

8 

B 


118 


7 

29 

U 




I 

8 

B 


367 

I 


19 

U 





*23 

B 


399 

i I 

7 

4 

L 



i 


1 

B 


402 


9 

: -7 

U 




I 

^ 26 

B 


403 

i I 


i 9 

; U 



i 

I 

15 



500 

3 


21 

F 


504 ! 

2 j 

5 ! 

25 



557 

^ j 

■ 9 

23 

u 




i 3 

12 

B 


55S 

3 ^ 

2 

II 

U 

i 



4 

26 

B 

Kawara Tanizo 

9 

2 

3 

19 

U 


10 


S 

I 

H 

1 

I 

8 

23 

U 

' 28 

2 

5 

5 





2 


B 

Kawara Kumajiro 

15 



5 

U 


16 


8 

18 

,, 





T 5 

B 


26 

I 

9 

10 

U 


27 

2 

3 

15 

M 


29 

I 


6 

F 


172 

2 

6 

12 

U 




4 

12 

B 


173 

I 

5 

13 

U 





26 

B 


^75 

2 

4 

13 

U 
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Name of Owner 

Lot 

No. 

Area 

Kind 

OF 

Land 

Tan 


Bu 

Kawara Kumajiro 



I 

24 

B 


176 


3 

25 

F 


179 

1 

2 

^3 

H 


260 


3 

3 

L 


261 


9 




262 


6 

7 



447 

4 

2 

21 

F 

Kawara Tokujiro 

76 


6 

27 

H 


77 


6 

25 

F 


00 


8 

28 

U 





18 

B 


79 

1 

8 

10 

F 


80 

2 j 


17 

U 




2 

18 

B 


' 139 


7 

29 

U 





16 

B 


418 

I 

I 

II 

L 





3 

1 B 

Kawara lyemon 

199 

2 

I 

1 

U 




4 

j 19 

B 


238 

2 


1 22 

U 




3 

i 

B 


239 

I 

7 

22 

U 




3 

2 

B 


241 


3 

15 

F 


242 


9 

19 

H 


243 


4 

6 

F 


252 

I 



L 





9 

B 


320 


7 

9 

U 





7 

B 

Kawara Bunshiro 

298 


8 

9 

F 


299 

I 

2 

16 

U 




2 

3 

B 


300 


9 

22 

U 


304 


3 

5 

F 


305 


6 

28 

H 
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Name of Owner 

Lot 

No. 

Area 

Kind 

OF 

Land 

Tan 

Se 

Bn 

Kawara Bunshiro 




18 

B 


306 


5 

15 

F 


307 


9 

iS 

U 




2 

s 

B 


30S 

I 


24 

U 




2 

28 

B 

Kawara Kumagoro ’ 


I 

4 

3 

U 



4 

0 

B 

1 3Sg ^ 


9 

22 

L 

i* 



8 

B 

i 

Kawashima SuvegorO ' 

66 


7 

17 

U 

i 

1 




18 

B 


67 


6 

4 

H 





16 

B 


68 


5 

28 

U 





22 

B 


69 


6 

12 

F 


S3 

i 

I 

I 

6 

U 



I 

2 

B 

i 


3 

3 

F 

Otanl Tokichi 

3S7 


S 

i 

1 23 

I. 




1 ^ I 

B 

1 jSS 


1 7 

1 

I. 

1 

1 


1 ^ 

B 

! 431 


4 

; 

I. 

, 432 

i 

1 4 

! 

I. 



! 

i 

1 

10 

B 


436 

j I 

! ^ 

17 

: r 




I 

25 

i B 


437 

I 

3 

28 

1 ^ 




1 

8 

i ^ 


43S 

I 

4 

3 

i u 




2 

15 

B 


446 

3 

4 

6 

F 


448 

'■2 

7 

8 



449 

2 

4 

20 

• ? 


450 

2 

4 

1 21 

JJ 


453 

! 1 


! ^5 

F 

i 454 

i ^ 


: s 

H 
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Name of Owner 

Lot I 

Area 


Kind 

OF 

Lano 

No. Tdu 

Sj 

Bu 

Otani TOkichi 

519 ; I 

5 

21 

F 


5:0 I 

7 

24 

>> 


550 2 

3 

26 



551 2 

8 

^5 

U 



3 

7 

B 


553 3 

4 


U 



2 

25 

B 

oeikenji (a temple) 

21 

8 

25 

1' 


22 I 

5 

6 

H 




29 

B 


23 

3 

13 

U 


24 I 

1 

I 

22 

U 

Sekiguchi KinjirO 

4S7 I 

8 

21 

U 



2 

10 

B 


490 3 

5 

6 

U 



2 

I 

B 

Sekiguchi Kintaro 

541 ; 

4 

II 

F 


. 542 ' 

6 

12 



1 1 

543 ^ I ; 


6 

FI 

Sexiguchi Tsunagoro 

2G7 I 

: 8 


L 


i 


3 

B 


26S 

9 

29 

L 




24 

B 


291 ! I 

9 

15 

F 


293 I 

2 


M 

Sekiguchi Seizo 

1 

303 I 

5 

21 

U 



9 

15 

B 


312 I 

3 


F 


3^3 ! I 


1 

U 


314 ■ ^ i 

I j 

5 I 

H 


- '7 


0 i 

Tp 


OD / 1 “ , 

3 j 

■“ 




^ i 

8 

B 

1 

35S ' - 

3 

6 

U 

i 

I 

3 ! 

2 i 

B 


391 ! I 

' 1 

1 

I. 

j 

514 I , 


'5 

F 


515 ‘ I 1 

2 * 

21 j 

1 » 
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Name of Owner 

Lot 

No. 

Area | 

Kind 

OF 

Land 

Tan 

Se j 

Bn 

Sekiguchi Seizo 

516 

I 

3 

24 

F 

Sekiguchi Heikichi 

475 1 


3 

7 

U 

1 ; 



20 

B 

i 47^ 1 

4 

8 

29 

U 

1 


i 

7 

B 

‘ 479 

I 

I 

2 

H 

1 40S 


7 

12 

1 

F 

Sekiguchi Uhei 

1 

: 534 

I 

2 

^4 ! 

V 

535 


6 

14 ! 

H 

' 536 

^ ' 

2 

12 j 

F 

; 537 

I 1 

9 

1 


' 53^ ^ 


9 

9 1 


544 ; 


4 

4 ! 

U 



4 

2 1 

B 

545 


2 

9 ! 

U 



I 


B 

54G 


8 

23 

U 




6 

B 

Sekiguchi Ukichi 

54S 

2 

i 4 

I j 

1 u 



i 2 

ig ^ 

B 

[ 

Sekiguchi Amigoro 

120 

f 

i 

! 0 


F 

122 

i 2 
) 

i 9 

12 


123 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

6 


124 

1 " 

1 5 

t 

II 

125 

j I 

6 

: 24 

t 

u 

129 

: 

3 

1 27 

i ” 


i 

I 

1 

B 

130 

i ^ 

5 


F 

' ■^ 3 ‘ 

T 


1 

24 

L 

1 



21 

B 

] 15^ 

I 


29 

F 

i 


- 

! > 

9 

U 

1 


' I 

22 

B 

134 

2 

' I 

I 

U 

1 


2 

24 

B 

' 135 

j 

7 

21 

L 

! 136 

i 

7 

H 

,1 

: 

, 


s 

B 



258 SIMMONS & WIGMORE: LAND TENURE & LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Name of Owner 

! Lot 

I No. 

j Area 

Kind 

OF 

Land 

Tan 


S Bh 

Sekiguchi Amigoro 

137 


7 

1 6 

U 





10 

B 


138 

I 

3 

21 

U 


142 

I 

4 

3 

F 


143 

2 

5 

15 

U 




3 

7 

B 


144 

2 

2 

8 

U 




2 

i 

B 


145 

I 

3 i 

17 : 

F 


147 


6 

: 23 1 

U 


148 

1 


10 1 




[ 

! [ 

I 1 

7 

B 


149 

I i 

I , 

17 

L 




, j 

■-I 

B 

Sekiguchi Masugoro 

! 44 

1 

I 

9 1 

i 

1 1 

29 i 

H 


45 

; I 

6 

9 i 

1 U 


i 46 

1 I i 

i 3 ^ 

4 : 


1 

i 

2 

3 

1 B 

' 47 

1 2 

> s 

22 

! ^ 

! 

! 3 

1 

, 4 

25 

, 

i lig 

3 

4 

7 

! F 


1 12S 

1 3 

: 2 

I 

! U 

i 

1 159 

1 

4 1 

17 ! 

F 


269 

1 


5 j 

L 



i 1 


10 

B 


27S 

j 

6 ! 

6 

L 


297 

i i 

1 5 

IS 

1 ^ 


412 1 

I 

I 


L 


49S 

I 

! I 

1 

3 

F 

i 

510 i 


1 8 

12 


1 

1 


2 

6 

27 


1 

512 

2 

6 

1 

1 21 



513 

2 • 

7 

2S 


Sekiguchi Kakuzo 

315 

I 

i 

9 ; 

! 

I 1 

u 

1 



0 f 

" f 

7 1 

B 


3<6 

I 

9 i 

10 1 

U 
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Name of Owner 

Lot 

No. ' 

Tan 

Area 

1 Bu 

Kind 

OF 

Land 

Sekiguchi Kakuzo 



2 

22 

B 


321 1 


2 

23 

U 





10 

B 


330 

1 

I 

t6 

F 


331 


6 

6 

H 


332 


2 

8 

F 


416 


5 

3 

U 





13 

B 


417 


2 ; 

27 

L 





2 

B 


430 


6 

13 

U 





23 

B 


505 

2 

9 


F 

Sekiguchi Yeijiro 

126 

i 

I 

1 

4 

26 ^ 

U 


127 


3 

10 

H 

Sekiguchi KyuzS 

19S 

2 

- 6 

19 

U 


232 

2 


15 

,, 




2 

4 

B 


233 


3 

26 

U 





12 

B 


234 


9 


F 


235 

2 


12 

U 


236 

I 

9 

20 

H 


237 


9 

2 

F 


240 

I 

6 

15 

U 


322 

I 

9 

I 

)» 




I 

3 

B 


323 

2 


10 

U 




■ I 

9 

1 B 


324 

I 

2 

^7 

' U 




I ' 

22 

B 


424 i 

I 

6 

12 ! 

L 


1 

1 



15 

B 


472 1 

2 

I 


L 


1 



5 

B 



26 o SIMMONS & WIGMORE : LAND TENURE & LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Name ok Owner 

Lot 

Area 

Kind 

or 

Land 

No. 

1 Tan 

s. 

; Bn 

Sekiguchi KvCizo 

473 

1 

i 

I 

19 

L 


4S6 

3 


2 

U 




3 

16 

B 


521 

2 

4 

3 

M 


522 

2 

9 

5 

U 




I 

II 

B 


523 

2 



F 

Shimbori Kuwajiro 

lOI 

I 

6 

8 

U 





2 2 

B 


102 

1 

I 

10 

F 


174 

I 

2 

s 

U 


I So 



8 

H 


184 

I 

I 

25 

U 





12 

B 


1S5 


5 

8 

U 





24 

B 


394 

I 

I 

S 

L 





9 

B 


395 


I 

29 

U 





3 

B 

! 

Shimbori Tomojiro 

256 

I 

I 

22 

L 





17 

B 


258 


6 

17 

I. 


1 



3 

B 


294 


6 

18 

F 


296 

2 

5 

24 

U 




2 

5 

B 

1 


345 

I 

2 i 

27 

, F 


346 

I 

6 

i 23 

1 H 

Shimbori Suyejiru ! 

325 

I 

1 

1 

4 

4 

U 




I 

23 

B 


326 

2 

4 

21 

U 




2 

7 

B 


327 


8 

2 

U 





5 

B 


328 

I 

5 

22 

U 




2 


B 


329 

I 

I 

14 

F 




SIMMONS & WIGMORE I LAND TENURE & LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. 26l 


[Name of Owner 

Lot 

No, 

Area 

Kind 

OF 

Land 

Tan 

s.- 

Bii 

Kawashima Ginjiro 

49 


9 

18 

F 


5^ 

1 


I 



5^ 

2 

2 

7 

U 




2 

10 

B 


53 

2 


13 

U 


54 

I 

3 

10 






24 

B 


55 


6 

10 

F 


56 


6 

16 

H 





12 

B 


57 


8 

10 

F 

Masuda Tatsunosuke ‘ 

386 

I 

5 

25 

L 





19 

B 

Ninomiya Kamejiro 

40S 


2 

6 

L 





4 

B 


410 


4 

19 

L 





7 

B 

Okata Isuke 

40 

I 

2 

15 

F 


41 

5 

2 

22 

U 





25 , 

B 


62 


8 

15 ^ 

F 



2 

1 

3 

21 

U 


1 

1 

3 

29 

B 


155 

I 

6 

1 


F 


156 


2 

12 1 

H 

Okata KunigorO 

42 

2 


20 i 

U 





25 ' 

B 


43 

I 


5 

U 


58 

I 


s 1 

,, 




I I , 

2 

B 


59 

I 

6 : 

II 

1 F 


60 

I 

9 

21 

1 u 





24 

B 


152 


9 ' 

6 

U 




j 

13 

B 


158 


7 

8 

H 




262 SIMMONS & WIGMORE : LAND TENURE & LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Name of Owner 

Lot 

No. 


Area 


Kind 

OF 

Land 

Tan 


Bn 

Otani Sasuke 




TO 

U 


87 

I 

I 

7 




4 

2 

B 


88 


5 

6 

U 




2 

27 

B 


89 

I 

6 

3 

U 




5 

24 

B 


90 

2 

2 

6 

U 




6 

27 

B 


91 


4 


F 


92 


I 

12 

»t 


93 

2 

4 

3 

U 




6 

13 

B 


94 


, 2 

6 

F 


95 

2 j 

i 2 

21 

U 




2 

1 

24 

B 


96 

1 

7 1 

3 

U 


97 

I 

9 i 

5 

n 


107 

1 

® i 


F 


108 

I ; 

8 


„ 


109 

I i 

4 

17 

>» 


110 

2 i 


8 

„ 


m 

1 

I ! 

1 

I 1 

2 

H 


112 

2 j 

5 i 

2 

M 


167 

2 : 

i 

3 

u 




3 

16 

B 


168 

I 


7 

U 





26 

B 


169 


6 

13 

U 




I 

I 

B 


170 


8 

19 

U 




2 

27 

B 


171 

2 

I 

14 

U 




I 

21 

B 


186 

I 

3 ' 

15 

U 




4 i 

9 

B 


187 


5 : 

10 

U 


1S8 

I j 

5 1 

2 

„ 



1 

I i 

17 

B 


1S9 j 

I j 

2 


F 


190 1 

^ 1 

4 ! 
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Name of Owner 

Lot 

No. 

Area 

Kind 

OF 

Land 

Tan 

Se’ 

Bu 

Otani Sasuke . . . . 

191 

2 

2 

15 

H 





12 

B 


192 


5 

18 

F 


193 


4 

20 



194 

I 

4 

13 

» » 


195 

I 

6 

6 



iq6 

I 

4 

3 

) } 


197 


5 

10 



200 

I 

8 

19 

U 




4 

16 

B 


201 


9 

18 

U 




2 

9 

B 


202 


2 

23 

F 


203 

I 

2 

16 

U 




3 

^5 

B 


2og 


9 

19 

H 


244 

I 

4 

20 

F 


248 

2 


9 



263 


9 

22 

L 

1 




1 2 

B 


264 


7 

29 

L 


265 


s 

7 

,, 





14 

B 


266 

1 ; 

8 

24 

L 





6 

B 


271 


8 

25 

L 





20 

B 


2^2 


2 

14 

I. 


273 

I 

3 

10 

,, 

■ 



14 

B 

1 276 

I 1 


25 

L 




6 

B 

! 277 

I 


8 

L 




16 

B 


279 


5 

27 

L 


2S0 


4 

5 

,, 





2 

B 


281 


5 

27 

L 





16 

B 


295 



12 

F 

309 


8 

10 

U 




264 SIMMONS & WIGMORE: land tenure & LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Name of Owner 

Lot 

No. 

Area 

Kind 

OF 

Land 

Tan 


Bu 

Otani oasuke 



3 

5 

B 


310 


S 

23 

U 




2 

25 

B 


34S.1 


3 


F 


34S.2 


2 

6 



396 


I 

4 

L 





5 

B 


397 


I 

16 

U 





8 

B 


39S 


6 

16 

L 





8 

B 


42S 

I 

3 

24 

L 





2 

B 


429 

I 

5 

12 

L 





7 

B 


443 

2 

2 

14 

U 




5 

23 

B 

Otani Kijuro 

282 


3 

27 






10 

B 


2S3 

I 

7 

4 

: u 





ir 

! ^ 


284 

I 

7 

29 

u 




2 

9 

i B 


2S5 

I 

2 


F 


286 

I 

I 1 

22 

H 


287 

I 


I 

U 





22 

B 


288 


4 

15 

F 


289.1 


6 




289.2 


7 

19 

U 



1 

! 


! 26 

B 

Shimbori SuvejirO 

333 

i 

1 I 


1 

F 


334 


5 

! 19 

9 9 


335 


7 

’ 9 

U 



i 

I 

1 I 

B 


340 ; 

I 

5 

21 

F 


341 i 

I 

4 i 

14 

H 

34 ^ i 

2 

^ 1 


F 




SIMMONS & WIGMORE: LAND TENURE & LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. 265 


Name of Owner 

Lot 

No. 

j Tan 

Area 

1 

Bn 

Kind 

OF 

Land 

Shimbori Chuyemon 

409 


3 

10 

U 


411 


7 

16 

L 





7 

B 


336 


9 

18 

U 




I 

20 

B 


337 


5 

8 

U 




I 

10 

B 


33S 


8 

10 

H 





24 

1 B 


339 


4 

24 

F 


343 

2 

5 


U 




6 

23 

B 


344 ! 

I 

7 


F 


347 

1 

1 

I 

18 


Shimbori J urovemon 

2 

! 

2 


3 

U 





16 

1 

! 

18 

2 

I 

II 

u 


19 

i 2 

2 

i 27 



iSi 

I 

3 

2 

H 


; 1S2 


6 

27 

U 

1 


2 

7 

13 


1 



3 

20 

B 


207 


8 

iS 

u 




I 

14 

B 


20S 


5 

20 

i 


270 


7 

2 

L 

Shimidzu Hatsugoro 

1 I 


8 

22 

H 


! ^3 

2 

5 

5 

u 


H 

2 

5 

17 

jy 

Shiono Kamejiro 

30 


8 

6 

F 


, 3 ^ 1 

2 

I 

21 

U 


3 ^ 1 

I i 

5 

22 

,, 


1 i 


5 

29 

B 


j 33 


S 

I 

F 


215 , 

I 

I 

26 

H 


216 

2 ' 

9 

8 

U 


i 


I 

6 

B 


217 

I 1 

9 

8 

U 



1 

2 

17 

B 



266 SIMMONS Sc WIGMORE : L\ND TENURE Sc LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Name of Owner 

Lot 

No. 

Area 

Kind 

OF 

Land 

1 Ttin 


1 Bh 

Shiono Sakichi 

I 

1 ^ 


M 

F 


3 

I 

8 

4 

U 


4 

2 

2 

I 

,, 




3 

10 

B 


5 

I 

4 

25 

F 


6 

I 

2 

17 



213 

2 

i I 

1 

16 

U 


214 


1 ® 

7 



1 18 


1 7 

27 



' 219 


i 7 

1 1 

,, 

j 220 

I 

; 7 

28 

H 

221 


4 

15 

F 

i 222 

3 

3 

11 

U 

t 


4 

27 

B 

1 223 

3 

j s 

13 

U 

1 


5 

12 

B 

1 224 

I 

8 

7 

F 

i 227 

2 

5 

18 

U 



; 8 

6 

B 

' 229 


4 

I 

U 

J 


I 

20 

B 

' 250 


1 9 

7 

L 


1 


i 

1 

10 

B 


251 

I 

3 

I 

L 

1 



: 19 

B 

253 

I 

4 

13 

I. 

1 

i 



7 

B 

i 254 

I 

3 

* 9 

L 

i 



21 

B 


255 


9 

22 

L 





10 

B 


419 

I 

8 

II 

L 





25 

B 

Shiono Magojiro 

7 


8 

4 

H 


8 

2 

8 

16 

U 



j 

I 

18 

B 


206 

I i 

5 


U 

1 

423 

i 

8 

IT 

L 

1 

1 



14 

B 




SIMMONS & WIGMORE : LAND TENURE & LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. 267 


Name of Owner 

Lot 

No. 

Area 

Kind 

OF 

Land 

Tan 


Bu 

Shiono Tomojiro 

204 

2 


15 

U 




2 

24 

B 


228 

2 

3 

4 

U 




2 

2 

B 


229 

I 

I 

20 

F 


230 

I 

7 

29 

H 


231 

2 

6 

15 

U 




3 

10 

B 


245 

I 

5 

10 

U 




2 

23 

B 


422 


6 

20 

L 





15 

B 

Shiono Shingoro 

275 


9 

13 

L 





10 

B 

Shiono Kametaro 

392 

1 


9 

L 





7 

B 

Shiono Magojiro 

559 


3 

5 

U 




I 

24 

B 


560 


9 

17 

F 


561 

I 

9 

16 

’ U 




I 

14 

> B 


564 

I 

4 

12 

; F 

1 

Shiono Shintaro 

205 


9 

10 

i 

: F 

• 

211 


5 

20 

1 M 


212 


7 


H 


225 

2 

6 

15 

, u 


226 

3 

3 

18 

1 ” 


400 

I 


3 

' L 




i 

6 

1 'b 

1 

Takahashi Yasohachi 

82 

I 

1 

1 3 

1 

II 

i 

! U 




i I 

II 

i B 


85 


6 

20 

U 


86 


5 

5 

H 


98 

2 

I 

23 

U 


99 

I 

5 

7 

,, 





i 

1 

1 "" 



268 SIMMONS & WIGMORE : LAND TENURE ^ LOCAL INSTITUTIONS, 




Name of Owner 

Lot 

No. 

Area 

Kind 

OF 

Land 

Tan 

6 k’ 

Bh 

Takahashi Yasohachi 

100 

4 

5 

14 

U 




I 

3 

B 


103 


5 

28 

F 


104 

I 

2 

7 

H 


105 

2 

3 

14 

F 


106 

I 

2 

22 

,, 


257 


9 

13 

L 





7 

B 


259 


7 

17 

L 





1 1 

B 

Takahashi Shinyemon 

121 

I 

6 

28 

U 





24 

B 


290 

I 

8 

5 

U 




I 

17 

B 


36S 

I ! 

5 

17 

U 




I 

25 ■ 

B 


369 

2 

6 

25 

U 


371 

2 

8 

12 






13 

B 


372 

2 


5 

U 





8 

B 


373 

I 

8 

6 

H 


374 

I 

2 

9 

F 





8 

B 


507 

I 

2 

21 

F 


508 

2 

S 

23 



509 

I 

2 

‘ 9 


Takahashi Yiizo 

292 

I 

I 

12 

U 




5 

21 

B 


350 

I 

4 

4 

U 




I 

2 

B 


35 ^ 

I 

8 

25 

U 




I 

17 

B 


356 

2 

7 

24 

U 




4 

19 

B 


382 

2 


27 

F 


383 

I 

- 2 

7 

H 




I 

3 

! B 


384 


3 

23 

F 

1 465 


4 

17 



SIMMON'S & WIGMORE . LAND TENURE & LOG \L INSTITUTIONS. 269 


Name or Owner i 

Lot 


Area 


Kind 

or 

L \ND 

No. 

Tan 


Bn ' 

Takahabhi Va/0 

470 


2 

8 

L 

1 



12 

1 B 

t 471 

2 

2 

12 

U 

i 


4 

27 

‘ B 

’ 497 

2 

6 


U 

1 


4 

26 

' B 

! 503 ^ 

2 

5 

3 

F 

Takahashi Tctsu^oro ' 

1 

352 : 

I 

7 

14 

U 




27 

B 

353 

I 

7 

18 

' C 




13 

B 

' 354 

I 

6 

22 

U 

1 


2 

15 

B 


355 

I 

4 

20 

F 


376 

1 

6 


- 


377 

I 

3 

27 

- 


378 

I 

9 

3 



379 

I 

3 

14 

H 





24 



3S0 


4 

13 

F 




4 

29 



5^7 

I 

2 

21 

- 

i 

51S 


9 

1 

- 

Uiiicliara hva^orO ' 

401 

I 

2 

j 

H 

L 


i 



3 

B 

Urichara Iwajiro 

' 393 


5 

10 

L 





8 

h 


440 

3 

5 

5 

V 




I 


13 


441 


I 

28 

L 


44 - 

I 

5 

12 

' U 




2 

24 

B 


444 

3 


21 

F 


*445 


8 

^5 

Cj 


455 

I 3 


iS 

, F 


456 

2 

6 

8 

U 


459 

i " 

2 

8 



With 13 otheis. 



SIMMONS iS: WIOMORE * L\ND TENURE lN LOCAL INbTU UTIONS 


N \ ME or 0\\ N LR 


I ’ ct: ti 'I 


’v. 1’ c'lara Srt.^o\ tmon 


rii.ol ara Ki>ukc 


V'». u^jv/a BuytiEfTi 

cJa 

\ ' r'a 'I oku\ era t. 


Lor ^ Area I Kini> 


; No. 

j Tan i St 

Bn 

L 


! 

-5 

B 

4^.0 

1 ; S 

-5 

li 

461 

1 9 

4 

L’ 

; 

;' I 

21 



“ i 

9 

, 1' 


I 

20 

B 


i 

I 

: F 

540 

1 7 ' 

9 

1 L' 


1 I 

1 j 

21 

B 

45t 

3 i 

5 

U 


! 

5 1 

4 

B 

45^ 

3:1' 

4 

L 


4 1 

16 

B 

466 

1 

1 9 

5 

r 

4^7 

; 6 

24 

H 


^ i 4 

5 

V 

46^ 

5 

-4 


439 

2 I 

6 

V 

! 

1 I 

^4 

B 

4^2 

9 


F 

49 3 

^ 3 

13 

H 

4^4 

I 

iS 

1' 

47^^ 

5 3 

5 

L 


7 


B 

477 

^ ^ 3 


1- 

375 

i 9 

3 

F 

2x0 i 

1 

1 1 

2 : 3 

1 

16 

V 

70 1 

3 ; I ; 

S 

V 

i 

2 , 

3 

1^ 

140 1 


20 

F 
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THE MUSIC OF THE JAPANESE. 

BY 

F. T. PiGGOTT. 

(Read January 14th, 1891.^ 


Knowing that the unwritten motto of the Societ}^ is, 
‘‘Above all things diligence: and above all things com- 
pleteness : and above all things accuracy,” I should have 
hesitated for the present to lay the material I have 
gathered, and the opinions I have formed, before the 
Society, had not the force of circumstances determined 
otherwise. I cannot pretend to an approach even towards 
completeness, but I think there is sufficient material to 
form a basis for others to woik upon if the spirit should 
move them to do so. There are many points also on 
which I could have wished to express myself with greater 
clearness and perhaps accuracy ; the absence of the neces- 
sary books of reference must be my excuse. I could not 
trust my memory even so ffir as to sav whether the 
connexion between the early Chinese instruments and the 
instruments of the West has been traced or not: and I 
have to say the same with regard to the Chinese scale. 
I have therefore limited myself to giving independent 
descriptions and measurements of the instruments, and 
the results of my own investigations into the scale. With 
regard to the instruments, many of them are full of 
interest : the music written for the 5/m, for example, if 
it were possible to investigate it with more ease : and the 
tuning of the six strings of the Yamato-goto^ if it were 
possible to find out something of its history, would give 
us, I think, important information as to the earliest notions 
of harmony. With regard to the notes of the scale, the 
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Society has already had laid before it the accurate measure- 
ments of their vibrations made by Dr. Veeder. As to the 
scale itself I have dealt with the practical aspect of the 
question rather than with the scientific. 

Generally it seems to me that there are two points which 
are of special interest and worthy of study : first, the old 
music of Japan, and its reduction on to the Western 
stave : second, the spirit of the more modern hoto music 
with a view especially to ascertaining whether it is quite 
exhausted, or whether it is not possible to develop it along 
the lines laid down by those whom I have no hesitation in 
calling its great masters* 

J have made use of the following authorities in compil- 
ing the following paper. 

Sokyokn-tai-i Slid : by Yamada Ryu. 1781. 

Miyako-no-nishiki : by Aliyakoji Bungo. 17S5. 

Seikyoku Rulsan : by Saito Gekkin. 1840. 

Kahn-Ongaku Ryakuslii : by Professor Konakamura, 

1887. 

MS. Records of Ancient IMusic : by Abe Suyenao. 

The Encyclopaedia Saiisal Znye. 

Honcho Scidaii : by Kikuoka Sen ryd. 

The translations have all been made by Mr. A, T. 
Kawaji of Tokyo, who has also interpreted a great number 
of conversations with various musicians. 


In the following list of instruments it has not been 
possible to distinguish accurately those of Japan from those 
of China. A few instruments are indigenous to Japan : 
others are of Chinese origin and have been modified in 
Japan : others again preserve their original Chinese form. 
The list therefore includes all instruments in use in Japan, 
but it cannot pretend to be complete with regard to Chinese 
instruments. 



MUSICAL IXSTRUMEXTS OF JAPAX. 


KOTOS. 

The koto is the chief of modern Japanese instruments, 
nearly the whole of the national music having been com- 
posed for it during the two hundred years it has been in 
vogue. Parts for the sajnistn and kokyfi are generally 
added, occasionally also a part for the sliakiihachi , Ja- 
panese music in its highest development is written for a 
quartette of two kotos ^ samisen, and kokyn, somewhat in 
the manner of Chamber music in the West. These quar- 
tettes form the classical music of Japan. 

The koto as now used is tlie last of a long series of in- 
struments originating in China, the one developed out of the 
other, some with m.any strings and some with few, of which 
at least six different kinds remain in use at the present 
time. Its name means literally ‘ things'; but in accordance 
wdth the teaching of the oldest times wd'iich connected 
music w’ith purity and sacred things, the w’ord has been 
looked upon as an abbreviation of Kaoii-no-non^yofo the 
oracles of the gods, and hence koto playing as synonymous 
with invocation of the divine advice. In this w^ay the 
Japanese name for the instrument has been paralleled 
with kin ^ its Chinese name, said to have been given 
to it on account of the similarity of sound with kin 
^ ‘ prohibition,’ w^hence the idea sprang that the sounds 
carried with them the prohibition of anything impure, 
and that the music w’as symbolical of the purity of the 
human heart. 

Its form, a number of strings each wdth its owm bridge 
stretched over a long narrow sounding-board, seems to 
have been the same at all periods of its existence ; the 
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variations in the different kinds consisting chiefly in 
the number of strings, and consequent tunings, and 
in the size of the sounding board ; minor changes, in the 
tsume — the playing nails — the quality of the gut, the height 
of the bridges and so forth, having been made in more 
recent times to improve the tone. Like the kin, the koto 
is fantastically supposed to be a dragon symbolical of all 
that is noble and precious, lying on the seashore; by his 
side the angels come to listen to the music of the waves. 
The various parts are named accordingly. 

The upper surface is the dragon’s back ; the under 
surface his belly. The upper part of the side is the sea 
shore, o-iso ; the lower, ko-iso, the lesser shore. The oval 
of tortoise-shell at the right end of the upper surface, nmi, 
the sea. The long bridge at the right end the dragon’s 
horn, ryokakn ; the long bridge at the left end the horn of 
cloud, or angel’s seat, temmyo. The angular projection at 
the right end is the dragon’s tongue, ryo-no-shita ; the other 
end, kashhvaba, his tail. The cavity at the right end of 
the under surface is the hidden moon, ingetsii, and that at 
the left end, marigata, bow shaped. 

According to the “ Outline of the origin of the s 6 -no-koto 
music ” written by Yamada Ryu, a master of the Japanese 
koto, and the inventor of the form of it in principal 
use at the present time, the period in which the kin 
is supposed to have originated in China is that of the 
Emperor Fukki — B. C. 2000. It measured 7 feet 2 inches, 
(one foot longer than the modern instruments) and had 
only five strings. In the Chew dynasty 150 years later, 
a sixth string was added ; and later still a seventh. As a 
seven-stringed instrument the early kin remained for a 
long period, and as such it is generally quoted in the books. 
It was made in two si^es, the smaller being an octave 
instrument measuring 3 feet 6 in. An ‘octave’ to the 
koto — the hayigoto — used, in old Japanese days, to form 
part of a traveller’s luggage ; and it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the small kin in older times was made for 
the same purpose, and was called into being by the same 
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fondness for its music. In the Chin dynasty another 
miniature kitty 3 feet 7 in. long, seems to have been in 
vogue, and also a one stringed instrument, ichigctikin, 
which disappeared from China to reappear in later times in 
Japan under the same name. 

An endeavour to make the kin a twelve- stringed 
instrument seems to have failed, probably because the 
need for a many- stringed instrument was already supplied 
by the hitsn-tio-koto, which is attributed also to the reign 
of the Emperor Fukki- The precise dihbrences in construc- 
tion between the kin and the hitsn-no-koto are difficult 
to discover, the only record being as to the number of the 
strings. At first the hitsu-no-koto had fifty ; but in the 
reign of the Emperor Kotei the number was reduced to 
twenty five ; by the Emperor Shun, it was again reduced to 
twenty-three, many other alterations being made at the 
same time.’’ It measured 8 feet i in. long, by i foot 
g inches broad, ^ After a time three more strings were 
discarded. 

Two further varieties are noticed in the books : the 
sho-hitsu-no-kotOj 7 feet 3 inches long, with twenty hv'e 
strings, and ornamented with precious stones;” and the 
chikii-no-kotOy a thirteen-stringed instrument struck with 
a short bamboo — ciiiku. Even the kin ” says the historian 
“was sometimes struck with a stick, the idea having 
originated with a poet who derived inspiration from striking 
the strings with his pen.” 

The Encyclopaedia gives drawings of two Corean kotos, 
the Kudaragoto and the Shiragigoto, said to have been 
sent from Corea to China. The information is not very 
reliable, and I have not discovered any further reference to 
them. The drawings (see Plate I. Fig. i)show one to have 
been in the ordinary form with a figure-head of a man 
at one end ; and the other to have more resembled the 
traditional form of the ancient harp. 

At the points of greatest interest in the history of Japa- 
nese music, when the thirteen-stringed kin was finally 
established in China, and which of the many forms al- 
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read}' noticed came to Japan, we unfortunately find the 
greatest doubt. The Chinese instrument now used for 
Chinese music in Japan is neither the pure kin nor the 
Jiitsu-no-kotOj but the so-no-koio ; and even in the sober 
work of so accomplished a musician as Yamada Ryu, 
its introduction into these islands is surrounded by angels, 
mountain-tops, clouds and lovely ladies. The period 
is given as the reign of the Emperor Tern mu, about 
A. D. 673 ; and this roughly coincides with the date 
given by other historians of the advent of Chinese music, 
and the construction of the musical bureau [Uta-Ryo or 
Gagaku-Ryo) for its special study. 

The chlkii is the first thirteen-stringed instrumen 
mentioned but this again is treated as quite distinct from 
the s 6 -no-koto* The number, though as a matter of 
course it is connected with all other human and divine 
things which have settled themselves into thirteen, seems 
undoubtedly to have been finally determined upon because 
it could give the full octave of ritsu or semitones, one 
string for each, when they were required. 

Somewhere then in the mists of the Chinese dynasties 
about two thousand 3^ears ago the sd- 7 io-koto developed 
out of the hitsu-no-koto, and came to Japan with 
Chinese music, dancing, and the rest of the Chinese 
orchestra, about the middle of the seventh centur3\ It 
remained the fashionable instrument of the Court for 
upwards of a thousand years, but was used for Chinese 
music alone. National music was left to the Yaniato-goto^ 
of which more hereafter, the satsuniahiwa, and the 
other instruments which had gradually developed in Japan. 

The development of the Japanese koto out of the so-no- 
koto is however given by Yamada Ryu with some precision. 

In the year 1527 a priest of the Zentoji Temple in Chi- 
kugo became very famous as a player on the s 6 -no-koto 
of the Tsukiishl-gakUf or Kyushu music, then very popular 
with all classes. He taught Kenjun a priest of Hizen, and 
Genjo of the Keiganji Temple also in Hizen. Among 
GenjO’s pupils was a young priest of the Zentoji Temple, 
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Hosui, who came to Yedo during the reign of the 
Emperor Go-mizo-no-o, in 1614, and played before many 
noble families, and was much admired. His fame 
reached the ears of a blind hhva player, Yamadzumi Koto 
of Oshu, who thereupon came to Hosui for instruction : 
and who afterwards completed his education in Hizen 
under Genjo. Having become a first-rate Tsukushi 
musician he returned to Yedo with the higher degree of 
Kengyo, and assumed the name of Yatsuhashi. 

Yatsuhashi was the inventor of the Japanese koto and 
the father of modern Japanese music. He thought that 
the solemn Tsukushi music might give place occasionally 
to something lighter and more melodious, and that a 
wider audience might so be obtained among the people. 
Taking his subjects from the famous novels the Ise- 
inonogatari and the Genji-monogatari he composed thir- 
teen pieces called kiimi — one for each string of the koto, 
or one for the twelve months with one over for the leap- 
month. These pieces are the classical standards of the 
present day, the well-known Uniegae which I shall have 
to refer to frequently in the course of this paper being among 
them. The date given for the first production of kiujii is 
1649. Within a veiy short time the grace of the new 
music appealed successfully to popular taste, and many 
composers of kiuni arose ; among them a ctaijiijo of Iwaki 
is specially referred to, though not by name. 

In the meantime Hosui the young priest of Hizen had 
become a laj’man, still teaching the koto, under the name 
of Kashiwa3"a ; his former pupil became his master, and an 
intimate friendship sprang up between them. The}^ spent 
their time practising the new music and composing fresh 
pieces. Yatsuhashi attained to the highest proficiency, 
taking the degree of Sorokii, and not content with his 
past cahievements elaborated a second series of composi- 
tions, shinkyokn or “new pieces.'' 

During this period the composer had gradually been 
improving the instrument, turning his attention in the 
first place to the selection of hard kiyi wood for the 
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sounding-board, and to its proper seasoning. His earliest 
attempts he christened akikiri-gata — the ‘‘Autumn mist” 
koto: matsn-nami — the “murmuring of the pines” koto\ 
and yame-gata. 

From these developed what is now called the Ikuta-goto, 
from the name of its maker Ikuta, a pupil of the second 
generation from the master ; and finally, towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, the Yamada-gotOy called 
after Yamada Ryu its originator who brought the manu- 
facture of the instrument to its highest pitch. It seems 
capable indeed of no further development. 

It has been impossible to give more than the barest 
indication of the differences between the earliest different 
forms of koto ; but with regard to the three now in 
use, the so-no-kotOy the Ikuta, and the Yamada-gotos^ 
they can be pointed out with more precision. The 50- 
no-koto has low bridges, the gut is somewhat coarse, 
and the tsume — or playing nails — are of thick paper, gilt 
or silvered, with a very small piece of bamboo let in, not 
more than one fifth of an inch in length. In playing 
the paper stall first rubs the string and the^ bamboo strikes 
with very little force ; the result is a soft woolly tone. In 
the Japanese koto, these three points are altered ; the 
bridges are raised, the gut is of finer quality, and the 
tsume are of ivory standing clear of the leather stall, 
enabling the strings to be struck clean. The result is a 
clear bright tone, tending naturally to the production of 
lighter and brighter music. 

The Ikuta-goto is used now almost exclusively in 
the west of Japan, though occasionally in the east by 
ladies. Its sides and extremities are covered with 
elaborate lacquer designs and inlay of tortoise-shell, ivory 
and silver : the strings are of different colours, like 
those of the Western harp, enabling the octaves to be 
more easily distinguished. The tsume are of thick ivory 
or tortoiseshell set in laquered leather stalls, and are cut 
square at the top. In the Yamada-goto, used by all the 
profession in the east of Japan, superfluous ornament is 
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discarded, the whole energy of the maker being devoted 
to the selection of the finest wood for the body ; only on 
very costly instruments is a little gold lacquer ornament 
of the most severe kind intioduced. The bridges have 
again been raised ; they are made much stouter, and are 
either tipped with ivorj' or made of solid ivoiy ; the strings 
are of the finest whjte or yellow gut. The tstinie are 
about an inch long, of ivory in leather stalls, with an 
elliptical top. On the whole the instrument is more 
substantial and more workmanlike than the delicately built 
Ikuta-goto, and gives a much clearer and more resonant 
tone. 

The chief compositions of Yaisuhashi are comprised in 
the following list, all of which are frequently performed at 
the present day. Uniegae. KokorozukiisJii. Tenkataihei. 
Usuyiiki, Ynkl'iio-asa. Rukudan. Seiro. Kunio-iio-ite, 
Usngoromo. Kirifsuho. Hachidan. Midare, Suma, 
Knnioi, Skiki^JiO'kyokii. Ogu7io-kyoku, 

His chief pupils thioiigh several generations were Kita- 
jima, Ikuta, Kurahashi, Mutsuhashi, Yasumura, Hisamura, 
and Ishizaka, all of whom held the degree Kengvo. Most 
of them were composers of kiuni, and were thus admitted 
to the honour of founding a house of musicians. 

Thus much for Yatsuhashi and his work. 

We have now to go back to the old koto of Japan, the 
YamaiO'goto — otherwise called Wagon — which difi’ers es- 
sentially in structure and principle from any that have 
been described. The Japanese authorities agree, and I see 
neither reason nor authority for disputing with them 
in claiming it, as the name indicates, as a purely national 
instrument. In such a paper as the present it would 
be out of place to mention the mythical personages who 
in the dusky ages were either charmed by its tones, or 
were themselves the charmers. The story of its develop- 
ment from six long bows tied side by side is a familiar 
one: and the form of the instrument suggests that it is by 
no means an improbable one. It is to be remembered that 
in almost all cases the old instruments which are in use 
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in the present day preserve their old forms intact. 
Improvements have developed new instruments ; but when 
the old music is performed the old instrument takes its 
place as it did hundreds of years ago. 

The sounding board of the Yamato-goto is cut at one 
end into five long notches, the six strings being attached 
to the six ‘bow’ projections by thick coarse cords. The 
bridges are made of untrimmed joints of maple twigs : the 
strings themselves being of coarse gut. The idea of the 
roughness of the instrument is further preserved in the idea 
that it ought not to have a case of any sort. Crude though 
its construction is, its tone is very sweet and mellovv. 

Again, the principle of the instrument is entirely different 
from that of the ordinary koto. The six strings are tuned 
in the following order— D.F. A.C.G.C, the major triad of the 
tonic, and the minor triad of the second of the diatonic 
scale of C major: an interesting and harmonious combina- 
tion with which Western musicians are perfectly familiar. 

The method of playing is as follows. In the right hand 
a small slip of ox-horn, or other hard material, is held with 
which all the six strings are scratched (literally koto-saki) 
rapidly from the sixth to the first, close to the long bridge 
at the right end of the instrument. The strings are then 
at once damped with the left hand, and a little melody 
accompanying the voice is tinkled out with the left little 
finger, the “scratch” coming to mark the pauses in the 
rh\’thm. 

The instrument is used now only on the rare occasions 
when the music which was crriginally written for it is 
performed: the Kagiira^ the Saibara^ and the rest of the 
old music of the country. 

The following diagrams of the proper positions of the 
hand in playing the koto are taken from Abe Suyenao’s 
“Records of Ancient Music.” 



POSITIONS OF THE HANDS IN PLAYING THE YAMATO KOTO. 



Positions of right hand hold- 
ing the plectrum : 

(1) scratching outwards, 

(2) scratching inwards. 




Positions of left hand : 

(3) the little finger playing the 
melody, 

(4) damping the strings after 
scratching. 




POSITIONS OF THE HANDS IN PLAYING THE SO-NO-KOTO 








Right hand positions. 


— — (i). suga-haki : thumb striking 

string, fingers playing kaki. 


( 2 ) 


(2). ho-tsume : up stroke of the 
thumb. 



(3). reyi: position of thumb after 
a sweep over several strings. 


(4) 


(4). kaeshi-zitrne : thumb-stroke. 



(5). Left-hand positions. 



(5) 




PRINCIPAL MEASUREMENTS OF THE 
FOUR KOTOS NOW IN USE. 



Yamato-goto. 

So- 7 io-koto. 

Ikiita-goto. 

Yamada-goto. 


(Oldjapanese) 

(Chinese) 

(Modern 

Japanese) 

Length < 

6 feet 3 inches i 

5 feet44 inches 

6 feet 3 inches 

6 feet 

Breadth 

53 in. upper 

10 in. 

g3 inches 

gA inches 


end 





in. lower 

92 i^* 




end 




Depth of 





bound board 

2 in. 

i 3 in. 

3 in. 

3 in. 

Height of er 

° end 

4 l in. 

4^ in. 

5 in. 

5 i in. 

lower 





end 

3 in. 

3 ^ in. 

2-3 in. 

3i in. 

Height of 

string bridgesj 
U pper bridge 

2^ in. 

2 in. 

2 in. 

2f in. 

from end 

3 in. 

^ Ai in. 

5 i in- 

4 t in. 

Lower bridge: 


^ i 



from end 


10 in. 

92 in. 

8 in. 


Length offast-l 
ening ropes 



* 


ii 4 in. 




Strings apart 

^ in. at up- 
per bridge 

I-} in. at rope 
fastening 
Notches of 

3 in. 

3 inch 

f inch 


‘ bows ’ project 
23 in. from 





lower end 





The following are subordinate varieties of the koto. 

Haugoto^ the half or octave koto; the ordinary instru- 
ment in mirhature, used while travelling. The idea of 
an octave instrument, as I have already indicated, had 
its origin in the earliest times. 

Ydgofo, the eight-stringed koto. This koto I have only 
seen once and then unstrung : it would be exceedingly 
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interesting to get some reliable information about its 
history and the music played upon it. Its distinguishing 
features are that it is double strung and has no separate 
string bridges. The only information I have at present 
is that it is a purely Japanese instrument, and has been 
developed out of the Yamato-goto. Certain points in its 
construction would seem to bear out this statement. 

The sounding-board measures 3 feet 7 in. long, by 
about 5 inches high : and is more convexed than that of 
any other koto. The eight double strings pass over two 
long low bridges giving a string length of 32 inches. 
Above the upper bridge they pass through ivory holes let 
into the surface of the sounding-board, and are wound 
round eight long tuning pegs which are fastened under- 
neath. These pegs terminate in small spear-heads which 
project from the upper end of the instrument. 

Yokin. A miniature intrument which has some affinity 
with the koto, though it is constructed on different 
principles. It is said to be of Japanese origin. The 
sounding-board is of black wood, 26 inches by 10 : it is 
4 inches high, convexed, and decorated with metal orna- 
ments. It is strung with 13 double brass wires, attached 
to a double row of pins at either end placed beyond two 
low bridges which run across the sounding-board. I have 
no definite information as to the tuning or method of 
playing: nor do I feel very certain about the statement 
that the instrument is of Eastern origin. It is possible 
that it may have been adapted from the Zither, which is 
found occasionally under the name yankin, with fifteen 
double wires, and is said by the instrument-makers to have 
come to China from Italy. 

Ichige 7 ikin, or Snma-goto. A one-stringed instrument, 
first made at Suma near Kobe. It is supposed to have been 
invented in the golden Engi era by an exiled prince. I 
am not sure that it was not rev^ealed to him in a dream, 
this means being adopted by the spirit of the defunct 
Chinese one-stringed instrument (as indeed it was adopted 
by other antique instruments, as the histories affirm) for 
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coming back to the earth to charm the monotonous leisure 
of many weary mortals. 

It is made of kiri wood, almost flat, 3 feet 7 inches 
long, by 4+ inches broad. Its one string, 2 feet 9J inches 
long, passes over an ivory bridge at one end and round a 
peg, 4} inches high, at the other. It is played with an 
up stroke of an ivory cylindrical tsiiuie held between the 
thumb and the first finger of the right hand, striking near 
the bridge; the notes are produced by placing a heavy 
ivory cylinder, 2} inches long, and worn on the second 
finger of the left hand, on diflerent parts of the string; 
small white spots painted on the body of the instrument 
indicate the proper position for the cylinder to rest on the 
string. It is tuned to F , the second stiing of the koto, 
and fundamental note of the scale. 

Nigtiikin : a tu o-stringed vaiiety of the siima-goto. 
Its dimensions are the same, but the body, instead of being 
almost flat, is hollowed to a depth of 2 inches. The pegs 
are general of ivory and 2} inches in length. The two 
strings are tuned in unison to are struck together. 

On leaving the pegs they pass through a hole in a small 
piece of brass, over an ebony bride with one notch, and at 
the other end over a second bridge with two notches half 
an inch apart. The notes are indicated by small metal 
nails let into the body. 

Ycikinno-goto, the old form of the nlgenkln, which it 
resembles except that the bod}' is a true sounding-board. 

Sangenkin : a three-stringed variety of the sunia-goto» 
The dimensions are the same as those of the one and 
two-stringed instruments, but the body has become a 
regular sounding-board in which three wires are loosely 
strung to produce a slight vibration, like those of the viol 
d'amore. The upper end of the sounding-board is cut into 
three bow notches, showing the affinity between this in- 
strument and the Yaoiato-goto : it is also bound thrice in 
its length with wicker to preserve the idea of the three 
bows tied together. Purple tassels hang from two small 
holes in the side. 
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The outer strings are tuned in unison to C:^, the middle 
one to F:ii : thus 



The same heavy tsume and cylinder are used as for the 
siima-goto, the position of the notes being indicated as in 
the iiigenkin by smallm etal nails let into the sounding- 
board. The three strings are sometimes struck together, 
and sometimes the third alone, when the melody does 
not permit of the harmony of the common chord of the 
tonic. 

It is almost superfluous, I suppose, to add that the 
sounding-boards of these three instruments are sometimes 
made of a broad piece of split bamboo, 

SJiichigenkin, a seven-stringed instrument without 
bridges, differing in some respects from those just mention- 
ed and in others resembling them. It is exceedingly rare, 
and I have not been able to obtain any very reliable 
information as to the method of pIa3Tng on it. Like the 
siima-goto there are marks on the sounding-board indicat- 
ing the position of the finger for pressing the different 
notes; in this case the}" are of ivory; but no tsume are 
I believe used either for pressure or for striking, the first 
and Second fingers of the left hand being used for the 
former, and the strings ‘ plucked ’ by the thumb and first 
finger of the right hand. The strings are not in unison, 
but are tuned to G, D, F, E, F, D, E : thus, 



I have been unable however fuliv to understand the use 
of the first to the sixth strings, the melody apparently 
being played only on the seventh. 

The strings are fastened to loops of silk cord which are 
fastened underneath the sounding-board to seven small 
pegs : the cords come up to the upper surface through small 
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holes, the knots between the cords and the strings resting 
on a ridge, half an inch high, which serves to keep the 
strings free of the sounding-board. On the ridge the 
strings are Jths of an inch apart ; from this point they 
converge, and passing over the lower end within a space 
of ij inch, they are tightly wound round two stout pegs 
fastened underneath the sounding-board one foot from the 
end ; these pegs serve as rests for the instrument. It will 
be observed from this description that the strings of the 
shichigenkin can only be tuned by untying the knots at 
their upper ends. 

The length of the sounding-board is 3 feet loj inches, 
with a string length of 3 feet 7 inches. The breadth is 
6^- inches, tapering to 4 J : the height 3J inches; the 
thickness i inch at the outside edges, and if inches in 
the centre. I can find no authority for assuming that 
there is any resemblance between the shichigenkin with 
the old seven-stringed kin of China. 



UnVAS, AXD STRINGED IXSTRU- 
ME X TS WI TH- ERE TS . 


The hiigakuhiii’a was introduced from China by the 
commissioners sent to that country by the Emperor Jirnmyo 
to study its music. It came originally fiom the ‘ Bar- 
barians,” according to the chronicles, about A. D. 935- It 
is a massive stringed instrument with a gourd-shaped body 
measuring 3 feet 3 inches long and 16 inches across the 
broadest part of the face and having a string length of 
25 inches. It is said formerly to have been played on 
horse-back. Now it rests on its lower edge on the ground 
between the knees of the performer : the neck is bent back 
at right angles to enable it to rest on its back at a slight 
angle when it is being tuned. 

It has four strings passing over three high frets and 
collected in a notch at the upper end. The normal tuning 
is a combination of niagarl and sajisa^^ari . The other 
tunings will be found in the diagram of the tunings of the 
sd-no-koto with which it is invariably used for private 
performances of the bugakii dances. It is played with a 
bachi of hard wood ; but this is very much heavier than 
that of the saniisen^ and has rounded instead of pointed 
ends. It is grasped firmly in the right hand and dragged 
over the band of black leather which runs across the face of 
the instrument, and over the strings, which are strung close 
to the bod\g actually striking only the third or fourth string, 
on which the melody is thus played. The effect of the 
music therefore is that of a series of open chords. The 
tone of instrument is sonorous and rich. 

The body of the biwa is made of sliitan, the neck of 
willow, and tuning handles of peach: the bachi of ‘}ellow 
willow.’ The side, like that of the koto, is called 6 -iso, the 
sea shore. The measurements are given with the corre- 
sponding ones of the satsumabiwa for convenience of 
comparison. 
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The satsnmahiwa is a smaller and more delicate instru- 
ment than the Chinese hiioa from which it is derived ; but 
is constructed on the same principle. Four frets rather 
less than half an inch in breadth are placed at intervals on 
the neck; the Chinese biiva has three frets only, and 
these are much lower. The different notes are produced 
by different pressures above the ffets, the strings being 
struck with a very big hacJii ; a peculiar bird-like trill is 
imparted to the notes by the vibrations of the string on 
the broad surface of the fiet. These delicate vibrations are 
emphasized by the up and down stroke with the hachi, 
which is a chief characteristic of the music. The instru- 
ment is used to accompan}" heroic recitations, and ancient 
songs of love and war. The chief recitation is the famous 
Heike-monogatari^ which tells of the conHict between the 
Heike and the Genji claiis, the discomfiture of the Ileike, 
and the drowning of the infant Emperor Antoku. This 
accompaniment shows the instrument at its best, and taxes 
the powers of the musician to the utmost. Short phrases 
of the poem corresponding almost exactly with operatic 
recitative are chanted, and after each of them comes des- 
criptive music, increasing in vigour as the battle wages, 
and sinking into melancholy cadences with the retreat of 
the vanquished. This descriptive music is of the simplest 
nature, consisting merely of rythmical beats on the lower 
strings with occasional beats on the wood, or a series of 
very rapid sw’eeps over all four strings each fniishing with 
an upstroke on the fourth : the dexterity with w'hich these 
passages are executed astonishes, but their simple appro- 
priateness gives the whole composition, wdthout exaggera- 
tion, a charm which not all ancient music, even in the 
West, can be said to possess. Apart from these descrip- 
tive passages the music is rugged, and devoid of melody. 
One short lilting phrase, wEich has without doubt descended 
to the modern music of the samisen, alone remains in the 
memory, and this occurs in nearly every composition. 
The repertoire consists of over one hundred pieces, of 
which how'ever only thir^-y are considered classical. Biiva 
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players are almost entirely confined to the region round 
Kagoshima where the Heike-monoc^atari first came into 
existence, the defeated clansmen having taken refuge there. 
The story of the war seems gradually to have taken poetic 
shape among their descendants, and was handed down 
like a Saga from generation to generation. It was not 
reduced into its present from till about the year 1445. 

There are said to be at present two professionals only 
of first rank, and this is not to be wondered at considering 
the difficulty of mastering the instrument. Its tones 
depend for their accurac}^ both on the position of the 
fingers between the frets, and also on the amount of 
pressure placed upon them : the frets stand up from 
the neck about an inch, and as many as five semitones 
can be produced by a finger in one position. This seems 
to form a link between the hhva and the koto, which has 
both single and double pressures. 

The leathern band which runs across the body of the 
hngakiihiiva is replaced by a broad band of black orna- 
mented lacquer: the belly is made of polished mulbeiry or 
cherry wood, the back and neck being inscribed with 
poems and the fanciful name of the instrument in bold 
gold lettering: e.g. Phcenix-voiced ! ” At the point 
where the neck meets the back it expands into a large 
conical form, called toyama^ the distant mountain. 

The following are the accurate measurements of the 
instrument : the figures in brackets are the measurements 
of the hngakiihiiva : 

full length : 3 feet [3 ft. 3 in.] 

length of neck measured from lowest fret, 13 inches 
[S-i- in.] 

breadth of neck, tapering from 1.2 [i in.] inch to 1.4 
[1.5] : depth about 1.3 [1.2] 

length of neck-rest in which the handles are placed, ii 
inches [g^j ; the handles themselves measuring 5 inches [4] 
greatest breadth of belly, 13 inches [16] 
greatest thickness, 2 inches [2]^: both faces are slightly 
convexed, the thickness of the body at the edge being i 
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inch [i^] : in the face are two ivory crescents ‘new 
moons/ 6^ inches [ii] from the lowest fret; in each of 
these a very small aperture is cut. In the bugakubiwaj 
the apertures are themselves crescent-shaped, and are 
rather larger : there is also a circular aperture underneath 
the string holder, 

breadth of lacquer band, 4.8 inches [7.25] 

The strings are fastened at the base to a large holder, 
3. 2 inches long [3. 3] by 4. 8 [5.25] broad, which stands 
.8 of an inch [.5] clear of the body except at its lower end ; 
the strings at the holder are one inch apart in both 
instruments : they get closer together as they pass over 
the frets, finally meeting in an ivory [ebony] notch at 
the head of the neck which comes down at right angles to 
the body. The handles are 5^ inches long [4J] . 

The fret measurements are as follow : 
length of string from the holder to the first fret at the 
nape of the neck, 17^- inches [25 in.] 

„ between first and second frets 2. i inches [i in.] 


n 

,, second ,, 

third ,, 

2 

[I. I] 


,, third „ 

fourth ,, 

4- 8 „ 


>> 

,, fourth ,, 

ivory notch, 

I. 6 „ 

[5- I 


between 3rd fret and notch] 

The frets are ,45 [.3] inch broad ; the three lower 

ones 2.5 [i. 2 and i in.] inches long, the upper one 1.8, 
sloping down to about an inch where they are fastened to 
the neck. 

Their heights are i inch [.3], i. i [-35], i. 3 [.4], i. 5, 
respectively : thus allowing the strings to pass clear of the 
lower frets when the pressure is on one higher up. 

The strings are tuned to A, E, A, C. 

The first and second are almost invariably used as open 
strings : the third string is also often used open, very few 
touched notes being played on it, the melody being left 
almost 'entirely to the upper string which is drawn clear 
of the others by the little finger of the left hand. Being 
lighter than the bugakub'nva it is played sitting with 
the instrument resting on the right leg. The bacJii 
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is 6 \ inches long, with a striking edge of 9} [2^] 

inches. 

The gakkin is sometimes called the miniature hiwa, 
and sometimes the ‘ Moon-shaped koto.' Although it 
differs entirely in construction from the hiwa, its high frets 
put it clearly in the same class of instruments. The 
body is circular, 14 inches in diameter, and i4 inch thick, 
the two surfaces being parallel ; they are without apertures, 
on the upper face are generally placed two carved flowers 
where the apertures would be. The neck is one foot long, 
and inch broad, capped by a large flat-headed orna- 
ment. There are in all nine frets, decreasing in height, 
like chose of the hiwa : the upper one over which the 
strings pass to the pegs is half an inch in height, and is 
placed 5^ inches up the neck. Four of the frets are on 
the face of the instrument, one at the join of the neck 
and the body, the remainder on the neck. 

There are four strings 16 inches in length tuned in 
pairs to a fifth, the first and second to C, the third and 
fourth to G, thus 



The frets give the Chinese scale in two octaves in the 
following way : 



No. of fret. 1st and 2nd strings, ^rd and strings. 
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second strings, the sixth fret giving the octave to the 
open string, is characteristic of the tunings of the Chinese 
koto^ but as the note is given on the third and fourth 
strings, I doubt whither this fact supplies any argument 
in support of what I think is often stated, that the seventh 
is omitted in the Chinese diatonic scale. The music for 
the gek kin consists entirely of quaint little Chinese songs, 
many of them very melodious and pretty. It is played with 
a small ivory or tortoise-shell plectrum, the double strings 
giving a trill to the notes which is accentuated by the 
vibrations of a wire fastened loosely inside the body : this 
wire produces a curious jangling whenever the instrument 
is moved. The up and down stroke of the plectrum, which 
is characteristic of Chinese and Japanese music, acquires 
additional grace by coming on different strings. 

The genkajtj another Chinese instrument of the same 
class which has evidently developed out of the gekkin, 
being without apertures, and containing a wire vibrator 
in the body. The chief differences are a smaller and 
hexagonal body, and a longer neck. The sides of the 
hexagon are 4J inches, and the measurement from side to 
side 10 inches. The neck is 2 feet long, and the string 
length also 2 feet. In addition to the upper fret which 
gives the open notes, there are eleven frets on the neck 
and one on the body giving the full diatonic scale, includ- 
ing the 7th which is absent in the lower strings of the 
gekklfi. The four strings are tuned in paiis to C and G, 
the compass of the instrument being two octaves and two 
notes : 





THE SAM I SEN, FIDDLES, AND 
S T RING ED INS TK UMENTS 
WITHOUT FRETS. 


The samisen, the popular instrument of geisha and 
beggar women, the leading instrument in the orchestra 
of the theatre and later forms of No dance, is supposed to 
have been introduced from Liu Chiu about 1560 where it 
was used more as a plaything than as a serious musical 
instrument. It was advanced to this dignity by the biwa 
players who found it a more portable instrument than tlieir 
own, and was first used for accompanying joniri-hiishi. 
The names of the chief players were Nakanokoji, and his 
pupil Torasawa ; and later, in the Keicho era, Sawazumi, 
who became proficient in the ko-uta and other offshoots 
of the joruriHuonogatari. He settled at Osaka, and his 
two pupils Kagaichi and Johide came to Yedo, where they 
acquired same reputation and afterwards took the degree 
of KengyOj with the names Yanagawa and Yamaha shi. 
Yam a has hi Kengyo is regarded as the father of the modern 
samisen players : he gave the instrument the name 
^ sansen" — three strings, which was afterwards converted 
into the three character word ^samisen ’ or “three tasteful 
strings.” Another but rather doubtful theory is it that the 
instrument existed in Japan at the time of the Ashikaga 
dynasty (15th century). It is probable however that it was 
in use in China during the twelfth century, and travelled 
thence to Liu Chiu. Originally the belly was covered with 
snake’s skin, and it was strung with two strings only, the 
third being added by one Ishimura. There are three tun- 
ings, used merely for convenience in the way of getting 
as many open strings as possible: they are all adapted to 
hirajoshi^ the plain tuning of the koto. It is rarely 
used when the koto is tuned in any other way, though 
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the possibility of using it is recognised. The three tunings 
are as follow : — 

Honchoshi D G d 

Niagari D A d 

Sansagari D G c 

There are also these two special tunings used only for 
comic music : — 

Ichisagari C G d 

Sansagari D G B flat 

The samisen is played with a hachi of wood, ivory, or 
tortoise-shell, which strikes the strings just below where 
the neck joins the body; at this point the face is strength- 
ened with a small extra piece of parchment, which recieves 
the first blow from the hachi : there are thus produced two 
distinct sounds, the drumming on the face, and the vibra- 
tion of the strings. In the fingering great care is used 
to let the strings be pressed b}' the fingernails. 

The measurements of the samisen are : 

the body, yj inches long, by 7 inches broad, by 3^ 
inches deep. 

the neck, 2 feet long, tapering from i inch broad to 
seven tenths, 
the pegs, 3 inches long. 

the hachi, 8^ inches long; rather less than an inch 
square at the top, and 3^ inches long at the lower 
edge. 

The jainisen is the original instrument from which the 
samisen has descended. The neck is somewhat shorter 
being only 2 feet long: the body however is the same size 
but with rounded edges. It is covered with snake skin 
on both sides. 

The jamisen is a Chinese instrument whose history I 
have not been able to trace clearly. Although it differs in 
the construction of its body from the sa?nisen it so much 
resembles that instrument in other respects that there 
seems very little doubt that they both sprang from the 
same source. Both front and back of the body of the 
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jauiiscn are covered with snake's skin, but instead of 
being a hollow rectangular frame like that of the saniisen, 
the body is an oval block of hard wood, measuring 6 inches 
in length, 5 in breadth, and 2-f in thickness, in which a 
hole 2 inches in diameter is cut. It has three strings 
which pass over a small ivory bridge and are fastened to 
an ivory knob at the base of the bell}’. It is played with 
a small tortoise shell plectrum. The neck is two inches 
shorter than that of the sniiiisen^ but the pegs are much 
larger. The strings are tuned to IionchusJii . 



The kokyfi, the Japanese fiddle, seems to have come to 
China from Hindustan ; thence it travelled through Liu Chiu 
to Japan. It is described in the Encyclopaedia as having 
been originally used by the Southern Barbarians toward off 
the attacks of venomous reptiles on account of its mournful 
tone. Originally the bow was of one stout gut string in 
the shape of the long archery bow ; it is now made of a 
bundle of loose horse hair two feet and a half long. It has 
four strings nearly always tuned to sansagariy the third 
and fourth — the upper and not the lower as with us— strings 
being tuned in unison, imparting to the high notes a 
greater strength and clearness, thus: F:jf 
- It is played resting on the door in fiont of the left knee 
of the musician, a metal pivot fixed in the base of the body, 
enabling it to be turned in order that the outer strings may 
be pulled clean. This position and the cumbersome bow 
with its heavy swaying tassel prevent any elaborate music 
from being played upon it: it has thus been relegated to a 
subordinate position among instruments, being used merely 
to reinforce the melody. It is not often that one hears the 
kokyil well played, as the system of instruction is entirely 
at fault: it ignores ‘position,’ the fingers of the left hand 
learning their places on the strings by rote, the pupil sitting. 

The omission of the 7th of the scale on the first and 
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fingering both of the kokyii and the samisen is recognized 
by the double fee which is charged by the masters. With 
so crude a method of teaching the playing of any but first- 
rate professionals must necessarily be lamentably careless 
and untrue : but in their hands the notes are pulled with 
great accuracy and precision, and I find the tone exceeding- 
ly sweet though somewhat plaintive. It is curious to note 
too that the loose bow string is capable of making the sound 
float from the string without a trace of ‘ scratching.' A 
small wooden rest, with a hole in it for the pivot, fixed in 
the ohi enables the kokytl to be played by beggars in the 
street : and, when held under the left knee, by foreigners 
sitting in a chair. 

The measurements of the kokyit are : 

the body, 5^ inches long, by 4.9 broad, by 2.3 deep, 
the neck, 18 inches long, tapering from 4 f .7 to:ji.6. 
the pegs, 2-} inches long. 

the bow, 3 feet 8f long, with a bend at the upper end 3 
inches long: length of horsehair 2 feet 6i inches. 

Keikin, a fonr-stringed Chinese fiddle, with a body made 
of a small segment of bamboo, 5 inches long by 4 in 
diameter; the neck measures 27 inches. The pegs are 
placed one below the other and project beneath the neck; 
the strings pass separately through an ivory notch half 
way down the neck and over a small ivory bridge on the 
face of the body, the string length being only io| inches. 
They are tuned in pairs to a fifth (I think). The most 
curious feature of this instrument is that the horsehair 
of the bow is twined in and out of the strings, making 
it impossible for a single note to be produced. The only 
fingering which is possible is by pressure on the strings 
between the lowest peg and the ivory notch : they are 
then quite close together. The bow is pulled close to 
the body on which a lump of resin is stuck. 

The face of the body is covered with snake’s skin ; the 
back with an open black-wood ornament. 

Kohhi, a two-stringed variety of the keikin. The body 
is only 4 inches long by 2 in diameter, and the neck of 
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bamboo 18 inches long. There is no ivory notch on the 
neck, but the strings are tied back with a loop of gut. 
They are tuned to a fifth, the bow being twined in and 
out of them as in the larger instrument. The face of 
the body is covered with snake’s skin, and the back is 
uncovered. It has a lump of resin stuck on to it. 

Teikui^ another form of Chinese fiddle. It is the same 
length as the keikhij but has only two strings, and the 
pegs project at the side of the neck. The body is spherical 
in form and made of black-wood with carved open work at 
the back. The face is of lighter wood 4 inches in diame- 
ter. The strings are tuned to a fifth and pass over a 
small ivory bridge, to which they come straight from the 
pegs. The bow is twined in the strings as in the case of 
the keikin and kokin^ and there is also a lump of resin on 
the body. 



FLUTES, AND BAMBOO WIND 
INSTRUMENT. 


The fnye or flute, is said to have originated in North- 
West Asia, and thence to have come to Japan through 
China. The Japanese however claim their flute as in- 
digenous to the country. The Chinese flute is called 
oteki or in Japanese yokobuyei — ‘Side blowing flute’ — 
probably to distinguish it from the hichiriki which is blown 
from the end. It is also called ryuteki^ the Dragon-flute. 
It has seven fingerholes, and was made originally of 
monkey-bone, but afterwards of bamboo. There were two 
kinds, the long and the short ; the latter alone seems to 
have been in frequent use. It measures 15.5 inches in 
length : the internal diameter being about .55 inch : and 
the lip-hoIe 10.9 inches, the first finger hole 6.5, and 
the last 1.3 from the end. The long variety was made 
of a thinner bamboo and produced more delicate notes. 

The Japanese flute or yamaiohuye of which we hear so 
much in the chronicles of early times, is claimed by mytho- 
logy to have been first made by Amano-Usume, the divine 
singer and dancer who drew Amaterasu from her cave ; 
she gathered the bamboo on Amano-kagu-yama, the moun- 
tain of the heavenly fragrance, and christened the flute 
Amano-Tori, the Bird from Heaven. 

It is, like all the Eastern flutes, lacquered red inside, and 
closely bound outside between the holes with string laid 
on with paste and afterwards fixed with lacquer. The 
string is a substitute for strips of cherry-tree bark which 
was formerly used, this itself being a substitute for the 
bark of the ^ai^nf-tree of China, with which the old Chinese 
flutes were bound. The top is plugged with lead wrapped 
in rolls of paper fastened with wax, and finished at the 
end with wood decorated either with brocade or a highly 
finished metal ornament. 
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The instruments are kept for an extraordinary number 
of years, many of those now in use being said to be over 
a thousand years old ; a list of the temple flutes was kept 
at Court, and like most of the old instruments they were 
known by special names, such as ‘ The Snake charmer,’ 

‘ Green leaves,’ ‘ The Fisherman.’ 

It is difficult fully to appreciate the clear tones of the 
Japanese flute, as the notes are seldom blown ^ clean.’ 
Weird quarter-tones disfigure both the beginning and the 
end of all sustained notes, the musicians being specially 
taught to acquire the art of producing them ; and for some 
reason which much enquiry has not revealed to me, the 
music would be considered as shorn of its beauties if they 
were omitted. 

It has 6 holes, and measure lyf inches long, with an 
internal diameter at the base of slightly less than half an 
inch. The lip-hole is 12.6 inches, the first finger-hole 
7.5 and last 2.7, inches from the end. The yamatohiixe 
were divided into two classes: the hagurahuye^ the 
measurements of which have just been given; and the 
azumabnye, made of a thinner bamboo and giving a more 
delicate tone. As their names imply the former was used 
in the kagiira orchestra, the latter in that of the azuma- 
asobi. In the same way the Chinese flute is sometimes 
called the bitgaknhiiye. The azumahuye has now given 
way to the Corean flute, komabuye, which is usually 
carried by the temple musicians with the kagurabuye 
in a doublebarrelied lacquer case. 

The komahuye has 6 holes and is made of very thin 
bamboo, 14^ inches long, with an internal diameter of only 
.4 inch. The lip-hole is 9.9 inches, the first finger-hole 
5.7, and the last 2 inches, from the end. 

Seiteki, a primitive Chinese flute, used with the gekkin^ 
teikiii and keikin which are often played together. It 
is made of plain bamboo, unlacquered inside, 21 inches 
long, with six finger-holes. Its chief peculiarity is that 
between the upper finger-hole and the lip-hole there is 
opposite to the teacher. The difficulty of teaching the 
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another hole which is covered with paper before the 
instrument is played, which gives a quaint buzz to the 
music. At the lower end also holes are pierced for a cord 
and tassel. 

The Encyclopaedia gives two additional forms of flute. 

DosJid, or ‘cave flute,’ said to have been much used 
during the Tong dynasty in China. It measured 2 sJiaku, 
It was originally made as a toy, but was afterwards adopted 
seriously and bound with ornamental strings. It was never 
popular with the Japanese. 

Chiy a bamboo .flute with seven holes, said to have been 
first made about 1000 B.C. The tones resembled a baby’s 
crying, and hence it was never much used, 

HicJilrikly the ‘sad-toned tube,’ in appearance and struc- 
ture resembles a small flute, bearing the same proportion to 
the flute, as the piccolo does in the West. It is made of 
bamboo, lacquered inside, and bound with lacquered string 
like the flute, with seven holes above and two thumb holes 
below. It is however played with a loose reed mouth- 
piece which is inserted at one end and bound with paper 
which, having been damped, swells and keeps it firmly in 
its place. The instrument is the diapason of the classical 
orchestra, and on it must be laid the blame of those sounds, 
often attributed to the sJiOy which are entirely gruesome 
to Western ears. 

Hichiriki players are even greater sinners than the flau- 
tists in the matter of those superfluous quarter tones 
already referred to : the antecedent slur is often a prolonged 
wailing slide through a full tone, more or less ; the note 
finishing with an excruciating ris- of a semitone, more or 
less, cut off short. These sounds seem always to have 
pleased the Japanese ear, the old hlchirikis being as much 
prized as the old flutes, and their history recorded with as 
great care. It is more correctly kept in a box shaped like 
a closed fan, but a cover is only an invention of modern 
times. It measures 7.1 inches long, with an internal 
diameter tapering from .6 to .4 of an inch. The first hole 
is 1,4 inches from the top, the last i.i from the bottom. 
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The under holes are 1.9 and 4.1 from the top respective- 
ly. The reed mouthpiece, shitaj is 2.3 inches long, 
but when in place it only projects one inch from the end 
of the instrument. Special instructions are given for the 
manufacture of this mouthpiece. It should be made from 
cane cut at Udono in the province of Yamashiro, in the 
depth of winter, and dried slowly in the kitchen. It should 
be bound with the best ]\Iino paper. 

The Encyclopedia refers to a larger form of the in^ 
strument, the dhichiriki. The only detail given concern- 
ing it is that it has nine finger holes instead of seven. 

The shakuhachi is made of thick bamboo lacquered 
inside, measuring from 20 to 20J inches long. The ap- 
proximate measurements from joint to joint are 6^, 5J, 4, 
3^^ inches respectively, but in the best instruments these 
measurements should be 6, 5, 4, 3, sun* The internal 
diameter measures i inch at the top, and i| at the base : 
the external diameter i-J- inches at the top, and 2 inches at 
the base which is cut so as to include the swell of the reed. 

Well played it is one of the mellowest of wind instru- 
ments ; but the exceeding difficulty of playing it at all 
justifies the tradition of secrets which have been handed 
down from Omori Toku, a hermit of Yedo, from genera- 
tion to generation of patient teachers and patient pupils. 
The principle of the instrument corresponds with that of an 
organ pipe, being no more than a hollow tube with a 
slight cut at the end fitted with a hard ebony ‘ voicing.’ 
The under lip of the player almost covers the upper cavity 
and thus takes the place of the language of the pipe, the 
breath entering between the edge of the lower lip and the 
‘voice.’ It has four upper holes, the centre of the first 
being 9I inches from the lip, and a thumb hole underneath 
81 inches from lip. By dint of half-opening the holes the 
full Chinese chromatic scale is produced. 

There are some small kinds of shakuhacJiij some of 
them being most elaborately carved. 

Hiioyogirij given by the Encyclopaedia as a variety of 
shakuhachi^ a little shorter but of very sweet sound. 
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It measures 21 inches and is made out of two joints of 
bamboo only ; the finger-holes coming below the ring, the 
lip above. The difficulty of finding the necessary bamboo 
probably accounts for its scarcity. 

Shonofiiyc. See Plate I, Fig, 2. A very ancient 
instrument composed of 22 pipes arranged side by side like 
panpipes. The Encyclopaedia gives no information as to 
how it was played. The largest pipe measured 17 inches, 

A smaller variety contained only 16 pipes. 

The sho [sJii-yo), is composed of a compact bundle of 
seventeen thin bamboo reeds fixed into a circular lacquer 
wind-chamber of cherry wood or hard pine, the air passing 
in a channel round the central support. It is fitted with a 
silver mouthpiece. 

The following are the precise details. 

Wind box: height 3.4 inches; diameter 2.8 which de- 
creases slightly at the base. 

Projection of silver mouthpiece .7 inch: length 1.8; 
breadth i. i. 

Rectangular hole in mouthpiece .35 by .6. 

Height from wind box of silver band holding the reeds 
in position, 5} inches. 

The reeds are arranged in two sets, those opposite one 
another being of equal height : each set is also arranged 
like the front pipes of an organ, the longest in the 
middle, the remainder getting shorter in couples, one on 
either side. The longest pipes are in a line with the 
centre of the mouthpiece, these are the 4th and the 13th, 
the first being on the right side. The following diagram 
shows the arrangement and measurements in inches and 
decimals. 
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No. 

Name. 

Length. 

True Pipe length. 

I 

Hii 

8.3 

4*7 

2 

Mo 

10.7 


3 

Kotsu 

13-5 

10.2 

4 

Bok 

17.2 

8.2 

5 

Jo 

13-5 

3*4 

6 

Gyo 

10.7 

5 

7 

Hichi 

8.5 

4.1 

8 

Gon 

5-9 

3.6 

9 

Ya 

5-9 


10 

Hachi 

8-3 

2.8 

II 

Ichi 

10.7 

9.1 

12 

Bei 

13 8 

6.2 

13 

Kix 

17.2 

8,6 

14 

Otsu 

13-5 

6.9 

15 

Gei 

10.7 

5‘9 

16 

Jeu 

8.3 

5.8 

17 

Sen 

5-9 

2-5 
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The inner numbers, given also in the last column, are 
the heights of the bases of the slits above the upper surface 
of the wind-box, and give therefore the true pipe length. 
These slits are inside, with the exception of those of the 
8th and gth pipes, which are on the outside and silver 
mounted: the tops of the 8th, gth, and 17th pipes are 
also silver mounted, all the others are plain. The 2nd, 
and gth are dummies. The pipes are made of the oldest 
bamboo procurable, much of it being obtained from old 
country houses; their internal diameter is .3. They. are 
closely packed side by side, some of the outer surface being 
cut away to allow them to fit tightly ; they are inserted 
into the wind box to the depth of 1.2 inch. Inserted in 
their bases are small metal reeds which are silent till the 
finger holes are closed : these are all one inch from the 
top of the wind-box, except those of the Gth and 7th 
pipes, which are 1.9 inch: those of the 14th and 15th 
pipes are inside ; that of the first pipe at the side facing 
the player. The breath is inhaled very gently, the player 
having always at his side a lilhachi over which he occasio- 
nally warms the wind-box to prevent the accumulation of 
moisture. 

The instrument is held to the mouth with the both 
hands, the pipes being disposed among the fingers for 
stopping as follows : 


1st finger right hand. 


2nd „ ,, „ 

thumb ,, ,, 

thumb left hand. 

1st finger „ „ 

2nd }, ,, 


14th and 15th pipes, hole 
inside: and ist pipe, with 
outside of the second 
joint of the finger. 

3rd, 4th, and 5th pipes. 
16th and 17th pipes. 

8th, loth, nth, and 13th 
pipes. 

7th pipe. 

Gth pipe. 


The first line of the following score gives the notes of 
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the siw (an octave up) ; and the other three lines (also 
played an octave up) give chords that occur in music 
written for the slid. 



There seems to have been a great variety of sho at 
dilferent periods, varying chiefly in the number of reeds. 
One is mentioned as having had 36, and others with 26, 
19, and 13 respectively, A curious form with a ‘ tea-pot 
spout’ mouthpiece, said to have been called in China the 
‘ Barbarian sho; is figured in Abe Suyenao’s Records,” a 
copy of which is here given. The sho is probably the 
oldest Eastern instrument; the date of its introduction 
into China being given as the early part of the Chin 
dynasty, 400 years before the time of Confucius. 




DRUMS. 


The generic name for drums of all kinds in Japanese 
is taiko ; they are however divided into three classes: 
the taiko proper, the kakko, and the tsuzumi. But 
this classification, in the case of the taiko and kakko 
is one of nomenclature simply ; a better one may be 
made which depends on construction. The three classes 
will then be I, plain cylindrical drums; II, drums with 
braces or cords ; III, drums with dumbbell shaped bodies, 
or tsuziimi. 


L PLAIN CYLINDRICAL DRUMS. 

Odaiko, The large drum used occasionally in temple 
services. It is generally seen in large temples standing 
on the right of the altar; it also forms part of the daidai- 
kagiira orchestra. It rests on a black lacquer stand, the 
surface of the cylinder being usually elaborately decorated 
either with gold clouds or coloured dragons, the faces 
having a large black mitsudomoye on a plain ground. 
In the cylinder are fitted two large iron rings which 
enable it to be carried, as it sometimes though rarely 
appears in processions. 

The origin of this drum, beyond the fact that it came 
from China, is not clear. It is said to have been developed 
from the hugaknddiko (tsuridaiko), but the connexion 
between the two, if it exists at all, would seem to be the 
other way round. 

The faces measure 2 ft. 5 in. in diameter, the parchment 
overlapping 5 inches on to the cylinder to which it is 
fastened by two rows of heavy studs. The cylinder is 2 ft. 
9 i long, its section being slightly convexed, giving a central 
diameter of 2 ft, 10. With its stand the height is 4 ft. 10. 
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Kodaiko. A small form of odaiko, used chiefly in 
processions and in the orchestra for some of the shorter 
performances of the kagitra. The cylinder of the orches- 
tral drum is decorated, and it rests on a stand ; the 
processional drum is plain : in both cases the faces are 
undecorated. Jt is placed in an cubical frame suspended 
from a pole carried on the shoulders of two men, the 
drummer walking by the side delivering vigorous blows 
on the parchment with two plain thick sticks of hard 
wood without knobs or leather: these sticks are about 
one foot in length and over an inch and a half in diameter. 
Before the procession starts it is placed at the temple 
gate where it is beaten continuous!}" for two hours or more 
to summon the people. 

Either this drum, or a smaller variety, was formerly used 
in battle. 

The faces measure i foot lo^- inches in diameter, the 
parchment overlapping inches. The convexed cylinder 
is 2 feet 2\ inches in length, with a central diameter of 2 ft. 
4} in. With its stand the height is 3 ft. ii in. The stand 
however is occasionally much higher, as in the Temple of 
the second Tokugawa Shogun at Shiba. 

Tsiiridaiko^ the hanging drum — more commonly called 
simply taiko. The larger of the two drums used in 
the hiigaku orchestra. It is a shallow cylinder very 
slightly convexed, hung in a circular rim or frame on 
a stand, and so arranged as to height that the drummer 
sitting in front of this instrument may, without the 
slightest stretching of his arm, strike the exact centre of 
the face. The sticks have leather-covered knobs, and 
measure only ii inches: when not in use they are placed 
in rings at the side of the frame. The right stick is called 
obachi^ the male stick: the left mehaclii, the female stick. 
Both faces and the cylinder are elaborately painted in 
the usual style of temple decoration, the phoenix or the 
dragon being surrounded by gorgeous clouds. The stand 

The inner measurements give the height from the surface 
of the wind box to the base of the slit in the pipe, and 
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and frame are richly lacquered and terminate with the 
kivayen, the flame ornament, and balls of fire, made in brass. 

In tone the drum is very full and mellow. Its use in 
the orchestra is to mark the larger divisions of the time — 
the hydsJii — which are practically equivalent to the Western 
‘ bars.’ 

On very great occasion a much larger drum — dadaiko 
— is used : but this belongs properly to the second, or 
‘ braced ’ class. 

The tsiiridaiko drum varies slightly in size ; its average 
dimensions however are as follows : diameter of face 20 
inches : diameter of circular frame 32 inches, the rim being 
2 inches broad and one inch thick. The cylinder is only 
8 inches long. The height from the floor to the top of the 
kicayen ornament is 4 feet 3 inches. 

Very special instructions are given for playing this drum. 
As will be seen in the analysis of the time of bugakii 
music given after the description of the kakko^ a loud 
drum point with the ‘ male’ is invariably preceded by a stof 
beat with the ‘ female ’ stick. The position of the sticks 
at the time of striking is indicated in the following cut. 

n 

Kero. See Plate 11 . Fig. 3. A small drum used in 
China, according to the old records, about the period of the 
Tong dynasty, t-o signalize the appearance of dawn. It is 
now used in Japan for the purpose of marking the time for 
processional orchestras : being hung round the leader's 
neck by a cord which he holds in his left hand together 
with the rattle, furltsnzumi (Fig. 4.), beating the hyoshi 
with the stick in the right hand. The face measures only 
6| inches in diameter, with a cylinder 6 inches long, the 
sides slightly convexed, giving a central diameter of 7I 
inches. The faces are silvered, with black mitsiidomoye, 
and are fastened on to the gilt cylinder by gilt studs, the 
parchment overlapping as in the large drums of the class. 
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11. DRUMS WITH BRACES. 

The chief characteristic of this class is that the faces 
have a larger diameter than the cylinder, giving roughly 
the following section : 



The braces, generally of thick silk or hemp cords, run 
through holes cut in the rims of the faces, as in the dotted 
lines in the diagram, and are drawn tight by a central cord. 

Dadaiko. (Plate II., Fig, i). The large drum used 
only on the greatest occasions in the hiigahit orchestra 
instead of the tstiridaiko. It is erected on a special 
platform, draped and tasseled, with a gold railing and 
steps. The drummer, who must be specially selected for 
his skill, stands in front of the drum, the directions being 
that he should, for greater vigour in striking, place his 
left foot on the platform, and his right on the upper step. 
It is surrounded with a broad rim ornamented with phcenix 
and dragon, and edged with red flames kivayen. This 
frame which is fixed into a socket in the platform. The 
whole is surmounted by a black lacquer pole, 7^- feet in 
length, which supports a gold sun more than a foot in 
diameter, with rays 18 inches long. The faces are gilt, 
and bear in front a black mitsudomoye^ and at the back 
a futatsndonioyc. The cylinder is richly decorated on 
red lacquer ; the hemp braces are black white and red, 
and are nearly an inch in diameter. 

The diameter of the faces is about 6 feet 3 in. The 
length of the cylinder 5 feet, with diameter 4 feet 2 in., the 
wood of which it is composed being 2f inches thick. The 
drum is not fastened to the pole, as appears in the 
accompanying sketch, but rests on a stand, which is 
shewn in a separate cut (Plate III., Fig. i). The cylinder 
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(Plate III., Fig. 2) is provided with two ^ ears ’ which serve 
as handles. In, Fig. 3, Plate III. is shown the form 
of the' internal supports of the case of the body of the da- 
daiko. 

The description and rough sketches of this huge drum 
are taken from the Suyenao’s ^I S. Records of Ancient 
Music, the drums themselves being exceedingly rare. 
The two belonging to the Temples at Nikko are hopelessly 
broken ; another sent to the Vienna Exhibition in 1873 lies 
at the bottom of the sea. 

Nidaiko^ the ‘portable' drum (Plate II., Fig. 2). The 
smaller processional variety of the dadaiko. It is 
carried by a black lacquer pole, 8 feet long, on the 
shoulders of two men, the drummer, as in the case of the 
kodaiko walking by the side. The tone is very poor 
and thin. Its gilt faces with black 7 }iitsudomoye, red 
lacquer body and coloured strings correspond with those 
of the larger drum : it has however no outer rim, and is 
merely surmounted by one red flame, 15 inches high by 
• 20 broad. The diameter of the faces is 2 feet 7 inches : 
the cylinder is i foot 3 inches long, and i foot 8 inches in 
diameter. 

HappUy a very. old Chi- 
nese drum filled with rice 
powder. It was similar 
in shape to the iiidai- 
ko, but was hung in a 
circular frame on a stand 
embellished witli flame 
ornament like the tsuri- 
daiko, and was probably 
about the same size. 

The figure in the annexed 
cut is taken from the 
Encyclopaedia. 
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Kakko^ called in the Encyclopaedia ‘ the Barbarian Drum 
which came through China from Turkestan and Thibet.’ 
It is the small drum of the hugakii orchestra, and the 
leader, its function being to mark the ‘ beats ’ of the 
music. It is composed of a painted wooden cylinder, 
one foot long and 6.2 inches in diameter, with a parallel 
section. The projecting faces are lo inches in diameter: 
these faces are painted white. The drum is braced eight 
times with thick silk cords. It rests on a small stand 
in front of the player, the height of the whole being, 15 
inches; the sticks are unpadded, 15} inches long, and 
knobbed like those of the Western kettle-drum. 

It is struck in three different ways. 

Kafarai : a number of quick strokes with the left stick 
slightly increasing in speed. 

Mororai : a number of alternate strokes with both 
sticks, also increasing in speed, making a slow roll. 

Sei : a single tap with the right stick. 

The stroke is a circular motion, figured in the “ Records ” 
as a tojnoyey thus. 


Bugaku music is divided into bars, hyoshi^ which are 
each subdivided into divisions or beats called kohyoshi ; 
the half beat of each kohyoshi is called kage — corresponding 
with ‘and’ in Western counting. Katarai, or mororai, 
exactly fills one of the full beats, and as the time is about 
alia breve, the length of each foil can easily be estimated. 

There are three species of time, yohyoshi or shihyoshi, 
containing four beats, the common time : yahydsJii or 
hachihydshi, with eight beats; and muhydshi or roku- 
IiydsJii, with six. 

The conclusion of every hydsJti is marked by a tap on 
the kakko, {set) and a forte stroke on the taiko with the 
right stick {ohachi), which is itself prepared by a piano 
stroke with the left stick {mehachi) at the half-beat im- 
mediately preceding it : in the common time at ‘ three and.* 
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It will thus be seen that this music differs from Western 
music in working up to its accent, instead of starting with 
it. 

The emphasis of the dance follows naturally the accent 
of the music, the drum point being marked by the stamp 
of the foot with which those who have seen these dances 
are familiar. 

Ku^ the places where the singers take breath, correspond 
with the kohyosliL 

These explanations will be sufficient to explain the fol- 
lowing scheme of the difierent ^ times.’ 


Yoliyoshi. 

[the bar of 4 beats] 


Beat, Kakko, 

1. mororai, 

2. sei 

3. katarai 

and kage 

4. sei 


Tsnridaiko, 


mebachi 

obachi 


Yahydshi. 

[the bar of 8 beats] 


1. mororai 

2. mororai 

3. mororai'-' 

4. sei 

. katarai 

5. sei 

6. sei 

. katarai! 

7. sei 

and kage 

8. sei 


mebachi. 

obachi. 


Muhyoshi. i. mororai 

[the bar of 6 beats] 2. mororai 

* This is not continuous roll for three beats; the mororai recom- 
mences at each beat, 
f Katarai follows the set immediately. 
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[Miihyoshi) 3. mororai 

and katarai 

4. sei 

. katarai 

5. sei / 

and kage mebachi. 

6. sei obachi. 

In addition to these a mixed time, tcidahyoslii, is some- 
times though rarely used, which contains three beats. In 
this there are no rolls on the kakko. 


1st hydshi 

I 


sei 




and 

kage 



2 


sei 




and 

kage 



3 


kage 

mebachi 



and 

kage 


2 nd hydshi 

I 


sei 

obachi 



and 

kage 



2 


sei 




and 

kage 



3 


kage 

mebachi 



and 

kage 


^rd hydshi 

I 


sei 

obachi 


Z). C. from^ 


The full time of tadahyoshi contains four hydshi which 
are all alike, except that the forte beat on the big drum 
on the first beat of the bar does not occur in the first bar : 
and the last bar is incomplete, containing only the obachi 
beat. The cycle of four bars is ranked as a species of ya- 
hydshi* 

The principle of time is the same in music which is com- 
posed without drums. 

Daihyoshi^ sometimes called okakko* A large form of 
the Kakko used in the kagiira orchestra. 
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Its dimensions are : diameter of face i ft. 6|- inches, 
with a gold band 3 inches broad, and an inner black band 
about f inch broad : length, i ft. 6f , diameter of the 
cylinder ii inches: it rests on a small stand, the whole 
standing 2 ft. 2f from the ground. It is strung with 12 
braces and is struck with plain sticks, without knobs, i 
foot 10 inches long. 

The name, the * grand time beater,’ signifies the in- 
strument used to mark the beats on a special occasion. 

When the short benedictory dance, the modern kagiira, 
is performed at festivals this drum is always used to mark 
the hydslii. 

Kaiko^ ^an enlarged and shortened kaliko,’ not now in 
use. See Fig. 4, Plate III. According to the “Records 
of Ancient Music” it was called ‘the third processional 
instrument,’ the Jiidaiko and the nishoko probably 
being the first and the second. It was carried on the left 
shoulder and struck, or rubbed with the fingers of the right 
hand, the beating being accompanied by short shouts, 
which it is said caused the instrument to be disliked. The 
face, painted white, measured 14 inches in diameter: the 
length of the cylinder was inches with a diameter of 10 
inches : it was painted red and decorated in the usual 
elaborate manner ; the thick red cords formed eight braces. 

Utadailw, the “song drum;” commonly called sJiime- 
daikoy the “tied drum;” and also gezadaikoy the drum 
of the geza theatres. The commonest of the Japanese 
drums, used in the theatres, in the orchestra of sarngakiiy 
and on many other occasions. In shape it resembles the 
kaikoy its dimensions being practically the same. The 
painted body of the Chinese drum gives place however to 
one of plain kiri wood, and the white face to one of plain 
parchment with a black lacquer border inch wide. It 
is played with two plain sticks without knobs, the drum 
being placed in front of the player in a wooden frame 
which gives it a slight forward inclination, so that the 
lower edge of the instrument is 7I inches high, the upper 
II inches. It seems to have been first played about 
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1540 A.D. by Komparu Gon-no-kami, a taiko player in the 
court band, and one of the famous house of Komparu. 
The cords are as usual orange red, but the dignity of the 
pale blue and lilac cords used formerly to be conferred on 
the celebrated players. 


III. DRUMS WITH DUMB-BELL SHAPED 
BODIES~-TS UZ UML 

This class of drums seems to be a modification of the 
kakko. They have overlapping faces, but a curious dumb- 
bell shaped body has been substituted for the straight 
cylinder. It came to Japan from China but, like the kakko, 
is not of Chinese origin ; it is said that it was used by the 
barbarians 1000 years before the time of Confucius. It 
was alvvaj^s used to accompany the worship of the gods. 
In Japan its chief use is to supplj^ the place of the kakko 
when the orchestra is standing. 

The body is red and highly decorated ; the leather face 
painted white with eight metal faced holes for the red 
cords. It is struck with black sticks one foot long.. 

The drum is made in three sizes. 

iLhi-no-tsxizumi^ or ikko\ the face 8 inches in diameter: 
length of cylinder 14 inches, and diameter where it meets 
the face 6 inches. See Fig. 5, Plate III, 

Ni-no-isnznmi : mention of this drum is to be found 
only in ancient records, it is now never used : its dimen- 
sions were, diameter of face lo inches : length of cylinder 
16 inches, and diameter 74 inches. 

San-no-tsuzumi : used only for koma, or Corean music. 
Its dimensions are not given, but are probably : diameter 
of face 12 inches, length of cylinder ii inches, and 
diameter 9 inches. 

From this drum the Japanese variety was invented by 
the Crown Prince Umayado in the reign of the Empress 
Suiko, at the beginning of the eighth century. The Japan- 
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ese drums are of two sizes both smaller than the ikko ; 
the cords are grasped tightly in the left hand, and the drum 
struck with the right, the larger being held over the left 
thigh, the smaller over the right shoulder, the musician 
sitting in the usual Japanese position. 

Ototsiiziimi, or kotsuzuml ; the ‘younger,’ or shoulder 
drum. Diameter of face inches; length of body 
inches, diameter at ends 4 inches, and in the centre 2 
inches. 

Etsiizumiy or otsiiziuni ; the ‘elder,’ or side drum. 
Diameter of face 8 inches : length of body, 10 inches : 
diameter at ends 3^ inches, and in the centre inches The 
faces of the side drum are plain ; those of the shoulder 
drum have black lacquer rims, one ring inside, and trefoil 
ornaments at the six holes through which the cords pass. 

The red body of the Chinese drum is replaced by black 
lacquer with gold decoration, and the parchment faces are 
unpainted. The only difference in the structure of the 
body is that the centre part of the dumb bell is moulded 
in the Japanese drums, and has a parallel section in the 
Chinese. 

Yamato and Kyoto produced the most famous drum- 
makers. The colour of the silken cords denotes the grade 
of the musician : the ordinary colour is orange red, the 
next rank has light blue, and the highest lilac. This 
rule applies also to the ntadaiko. 

The function of the drum in the orchestra was to mark 
and emphasize the rhythm of the dance : the orchestra of 
the later No contained one side and three shoulder drums : 
they are tuned together, but they do not necessarily play 
all together. 

The tone is much fuller than might be expected, more 
especially that of the otsuziimi which is struck with more 
vigorous strokes than the shoulder-drum. 



GONGS. 


Shoko, The gong of the hugaku orchestra and the first 
metal instrument introduced into Japan. In China it 
dates from a little later than the time of Confucius. It 
is said that until brass instruments were made in Japan 
it was used in the place of a bugle for the words of 
command. It is of bronze, saucer shaped, and measures 
5^ inches in diameter and f inch in depth : it is struck 
with two very hard knobbed sticks i8 inches long, joined 
by a cord, giving a very acute sound. It is used to 
emphasize the hydsJii beat of the tsuridaikoy the 
authorities on the ancient dancing saying that it is always 
struck immediately after the big drum. It is suspended 
by orange silk cords from a lacquer stand resembling in 
form that of the taikOy but with a proportionately longer 
stem : it stands 2 feet 5-^ inches from the ground, the 
player sitting in front of it in the usual Japanese position. 
The diameter of the circular part of the stand is ii inches : 
the rim being inch broad by f thick. 

There are two larger sizes of sliokoy corresponding with 
the two large sized drums, nidaiko and dadaiko with 
which they are respectively used. Both the nishoko 
and the daishoko are exceedingly rare instruments and 
not often seen, I have therefore again had recourse to the 
“ Records of Ancient Music,” already referred to for illus- 
trations. 

Nisliokoy the ‘ portable ’ shoko^ carried by two men on 
a long pole, and used to accompany the 7 iidaiko in 
processions. See Fig. i, Plate IV. 

It is gilt, and has an elaborate frame of clouds and fire, 
measuring 3 feet 5 inches in height by 2 feet wide. 
The black lacquer pole is 7 feet long, and the gong 8 inches 
in diameter. 

Daishoko, the ‘grand’ shoko, (Plate IV., Fig. 2) used 
to accompany the dadaiko. Like the drum it stands 
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on a special platform with its steps, draperies and tassels, 
2 feet high and 3 ft. 7 in. square : the railing 9 inches 
high. The gong is gilt and has the usual frame of fire 
which fits into a socket into the platform ; the frame is 
5 feet high, and 3 feet broad at the base. The gong is 14 
inches in diameter. 

The shoko sticks are shown in Fig. 3, Plate IV. 

ATf, or hokyo. The temple gong which stands on a 
table at the right of the altar. It is of solid metal three 
fifths of an inch thick and is often gilt, being suspended 
by curiously interlaced silk cords from a lacquer stand 2 
feet 3 inches high, by i feet 10 inches broad : it is struck 
with a very hard knobbed stick, i foot long, and gives a 
lower and mellower note than the shoko. 

There are various shapes, but they may all be roughly 
described as a truncated half lozenge. 

The length of the gilt kei in use in the Nikko Temples 
is 84 inches at the top and loj at the bottom, with an 
average breadth of 44 to 5 inches. 

A smaller and thinner variety in plain bronze measures 
6f inches at the top, at the bottom, with an average 

breadth of 3 to 3J inches. 

Dobachii the copper cup. The large cup-shaped gong 
used in the Temples. It is placed on a cushion on a 
lacquer stand, and struck with a short stick covered with 
leather. The best tone is produced by an upward stroke, 
the stick just catching the rim of the gong. It is called 
kcisu by some sects who use it instead of the kei. 

The following instruments are taken chiefly from the 
Encyclopaedia Sansai Zuye, 

Doko^ a small brass or copper gong from Southern 
China, it is hung on a stand, and generally arranged in a 
set of three. See Fig. 3, Plate 1 . 

Ken^ a small gong originally made of porcelain, the size 
of a goose's egg. It was pierced with six holes and was 
tapped with a stick. See Fig. 4, Plate I. 

Kiiretsnzitmi^ a wooden ring, struck with sticks : from 
South China. 
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Hiy a tea-cup shaped porcelain gong, its use having been 
suggested by the sound of drinking cups when accidentally 
struck. See Fig. 5, Plate 1 . 

ShokUj a box of wood or metal, 2 ft. 5 in. by i ft. 10 : 
a clapper was fixed inside with which the player struck 
the sides of the box. See Fig. 6, Plate I. 

Mokugyo, the ‘ wooden fish ; ’ a wooden gong used in 
the temples, struck with a padded stick. It was formerly 
shaped like a fish bent backwards with its tail in its 
mouth: it now takes the shape of a bird in the same 
position. 

Dora^ the ordinary gong. It w’as originally used in 
China by the night watchmen. 

Wanigitchi^ the ‘shark’s mouth’ gong: a gilt gong 
hanging at the entrance of the shrines, struck with a 
hanging rope by worshippers. 

Gyo, a hollow wooden figure of a recumbent tiger, i foot 
long; it was struck with a small broom or split bamboo. 
See Fig. 7, Plate I. 

Dohyoshif brass cymbals of different sizes : now only 
used in temples. See Fig. 8, Plate I. 

The name, like that of the drum daihydshi^ indicates 
its use, to mark the hyoshi of the dance : they are the 
‘ copper time beaters.’ 

Hyosliigi^ two hard wood clappers, used on a variety of 
occasions (Plate I., Fig. 9). In the Theatre they are 
beaten on the floor rapidly to emphasize confusion. The 
conductors of juggling, athletic and other performances use 
them to attract attention : also the night-watchmen during 
their perambulations of the streets. The word hyoshi again 
appears : these are the ‘ wooden time beaters.’ 

Byaknshiy nine long tablet-shaped pieces of hard wood 
strung together; used as clappers. Now made of bamboo. 
See Fig. 10, Plate I. 

Yoisudake^ ‘the four bamboos:’ clappers like the pre- 
ceding, used at the theatre and by beggars. See Fig ii, 
Plate I. 

Ftirilsuziimiy the ‘shaking’ drum, or toko: a rattle 
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used in processions. It is composed of two miniature 
drums, about 3 inches in diameter, and 4 in. length placed 
at right angles one on top of the other, at the end of a 
stick about 20 inches long. Five or six little bell rattles 
are hung on the drums by short strings. The faces of 
the drums are silvered with black ynitsndomoye painted 
on them, and are surrounded by a row of gilt studs. The 
bodies are red and elaborately ornamented : the stick is 
painted red and black, and terminates with a gilt spear- 
head 3 inches above the drums. The rattle is held by the 
leader of the processional band with the small drum kero. 
See Fig. 4, Plate 11 . 

Farin, the ‘wind bell.’ A bell with a broad flat clapper 
coming below the body of the be!! which catches the wind. 
Occasionally streamers were tied to the clappers. 

Mokkhi^ thirteen wooden tablets on a frame in the forms 
of a Western Harmonicons. It measures 20 inches long 
by 9 in. high, by 9 in. broad. It is played with two sticks. 


BRASS. 

Rappa. A brass bugle used in camp : sometimes called 
the ‘foreigner’s flute.’ See Fig. 12, Plate I. 

Dokakii, Another bugle made of copper, and formerly of 
wood. See Fig. 13, Plate I. 

Charumera, A keyed bugle. Both the chanunera and 
Dokakii are said to be much used in Corea as proces- 
sional instruments. See Fig. 14, Plate 1. 



TECHNICAL TERMS USED EOR 
KOTO MUSIC. 


RitsUj a semitone. 

Osu^ to press a string below the bridge, and thus sharpen 
its tone. The pressure should raise the natural note of the 
string one ritsn^ the term is therefore equivalent to the 
Western ‘sharp:’ e, g. kii osu^ the gth string pressed is 
properly translated A:jf. It is most commonly however 
called ha^ the Japanese sign being dl;. 

Niju oshi, ‘ double pressure,’ which raises the natural 
note of the string a full tone. In some places it seems 
proper to render it as the Western ‘ double-sharp : ’ but 
its use, as explained by Mr. Yamase, is to produce the 
notes of the scale which the open strings do not give. 
Thus the phrase in Kasugainode 

9 

10 

to OSli 

to nijil osJii 

is translated on the Western stave thus 



Ey the sharpening of a note after it is struck, the pressure 
being continued until the next note is played. I use this 
sign to indicate e ^ ; the Japanese sign is x. On the 
Western stave kii e ,for example, should be rendered 



Yiiy a shorter form of (?, the string being allowed to 
slacken again immediately after it has been pressed. I 
use this sign to indicate yii ^ ; the Japanese sign is 
On the Western stave ku yu should be rendered 
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Ke, another form of sharp introduced into the vibrations 
of a string by twisting it slightly with the thumb and first 
finger below the bridge. 

I use this sign to indicate ke “Hj ; the Japanese sign is 
On the Western stave hit ke^ should be rendered, the two 
as being tied, but the second one played. 



Agariy to raise a string from its normal tuning one 
semitone or more, by moving its bridge up. 

Sagarif to lower a string a semitone or more, by moving 
its bridge down. One of the tunings is called gosagari 
roknagarif in consequence of such changes in the fifth 
and sixth strings. 

There is obviously no other way of flattening the natural 
note of a string : where it is necessary therefore the bridge 
is moved by the left hand when the flattening is required. 
This occurs to the 6th and to strings during the progress of 
the tune Knramajishi, written in hirajosJii with those 
strings raised a semitone. 

Kakij ‘to scratch two adjoining strings struck rapidly : 
thus kaki on ist and 2nd would be 



and on the 5th and 6th would be 



It is often used to mark a pause in the melody, as in 
Saknrai ; and in the same way to mark the conclusion 
of a part of the composition, or as we might say 
‘variation,’ as in rokudan. In this case the kaki is 
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always on the ist and 2nd strings, and is played more 
vigorously, like a short roll on a drum, a strong accent 
being laid on the second note. 

In the Japanese notation the strings on which kaki is 
to be played are not always indicated: like many other 
things they have to be remembered by the player. I have 
indicated the strings in the following way. 

II 34 56 ^ 78 

These five are in commonest use; they are played with 
the first or second finger. 

Hayakakij quick or double kaki : two kaki beats played 
in quick succession, thus represents hayakaki on the 6th 
and 7th strings. 



Warizunie an inverted kaki on the eighth and seventh 
strings, with arr ‘after sharp’ [e) on the seventh: it is 
played slowly, and is often used in the concluding phrase 
of a composition, the e being prolonged : it may be thus 
rendered on the stave 



Another inverted kaki is sometimes found on the 
thiiteenth and twelfth strings, the latter sharpened: it 
has however no distinct name being written simply kin i 
OSH ; on the stave this is 
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Haziimn^ a short phrase in frequent use composed of the 
tenth string and an inverted kaki on the ninth and 
eighth: thus 10, 98; and on the stave thus 



Kake, the name given to a phrase of hve notes of 
frequent occurence : it may be given on any string, the 
number of the string on which it ends being written before 
the word kake : the phrase consists of two consecutive 
strings played with the first finger, then two, one string 
lower, played with the second, then one with the thumb, 
four strings higher : thus 


to kake 


i kake 


78 6 j to 
8 9 7 8 z 



kin kake 9 10 8 9 kin 
jtl kake 67 56 10 

Iiachi kake 4534 8 

roku kake 2 1 2 6 






i 






s 








W 



and so on. 

The piece uinegae is built up on this phrase. An 
interesting variation of it occurs, in which the kake is 
shorn of its last two notes : thus shicJii kake, 3, 4, 2, 3, 7, 
appears as 3 4 2 
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So far as I have been able to observe no common 
phrases with the exception of kake and haziimii have 
special names given to them. kake is literally ‘to 
superpose,’ referring evidently to the thumb note which 
stands up prominently above the gentle swaying of the 
first four notes of the phrase : and with the exception of 
rokii kake^ this superposed note is the octave of the third 
note. 

Nagasliiy ‘to flow’; a slide or glissando with the first 
finger over the strings: both the first and last strings of 
the slide are given : nagashi is however generally used for 
the common glissade i to kin. 

Hikiren is used for shorter glissades from the first 
string, as from i to 6, i to 10. For both these terms I use 
the following sign \ ; thus \ ^\j. 

In rapid movements lilkiyen is often only a swift sweep 
over the strings from right to left, of the first and second 
fingers held together, without much regard to the actual 
strings struck. 

Uraren is also used for short glissades, those starting 
downwards from the last string. This is a very graceful 
glissade often used in finishing part of a composition : 
it is played with the first and second fingers turned back 
moving slowly with a slight circular motion outwards, 
finishing with an inverted kaki on the indicated string 
played with the thumb. 

Thus roknmade iiraren is a slide from kin to 6 : or kin 
to 76. 

Namigaeshij ‘ waves coming and going probably in 
allusion to the fanciful idea of a dragon lying on the sea 
shore which the form of the koto suggests. Kami- 
gaeshi is made up of the two motions urare)i, to draw 
outwards, and omote or nagashi, to draw inwards. It is 
a double glissade over all the strings, from i to kin, and 
back from kiyi to i : this is done once or twice, and 
occasionall^thrice, in all cases terminating with a hikiren 
from I to 56. 

Shu, ‘ to whistle a moderately rapid sweep from right 
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to left on one string, generally the 6th ; the first and second 
fingers are used close together : it must be cleanly finished. 

I use the following sign for shu^ 6^ 

Suriziimc^ ‘rubbing with the fingers:’ a double sweep, 
from right to left and back from left to right, also on one 
string, which is held tightly between the ivories of the 
first and second fingers. Surlzuwey like shu^ is modera- 
tely rapid, must be cleanl}^ finished, and is usually confined 
to the sixth string. I use the following sign ; 6t| 

Awaseru, ‘to put together,’ hence ‘to harmonize.’ 

It is used both for octaves as well as other harmonies, 
the commonest examples of which have already been 
noticed. I indicate ‘ harmonies ’ thus : 

8, 9=ri 7i 

3 ^ 5 -^2 8 ^ the Japanese sign being 

In octaves the upper note is called han^ the lower ryd^ 
Awasern is also used for the unison of the first and fifth 
strings which is frequently met with, 

Hanent, an up stroke with the first or second finger : for 
which I use this sign. 

Stikuij an up stroke with the thumb, commonly used 
to finish a sequence of beats on the same string. 

A down and an up stroke with the thumb are often used 
in rapid succession ; no special name is given to this ; 
as however the etfect is quite difierent I use<^ for snkui 
as well as for haneru and<^ for the double stroke. 

Both the single and the double stroke are played on 
the samlsen ; when however the double stroke occurs on 
the koto a trill is played on the samisen by touching the 
string lightly with the third or fourth finger above the 
finger which presses the note directly after the string is 
struck with the bachi. The following are examples from 
Kasugamode, of the single and double stroke rendered on 
the stave. 



t 
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No. I. 





Koto 


No. 2. 



95 




Samisen 



-i-!^ 




S 













Although triplets accurately represent the samisen 
phrase, they would alter the character of the phrase on 
the hoto : the accent however is on the first note of each 
of the ‘doublets/ both in No. i. and No. 2, of the same 
nature as the accent on the first note of a triplet. 

Maotonij ‘ to measure the interval a rest or pause. 

Uclii^ beating with the left hand on the strings below 
the bridges, during long pauses : used whether the song 
is continued during the pause or not. 

The word liyaku is sometimes used as we use acceler- 
ando, Where the notes are of less value than the common 
unit of time, which I have taken for commoner illustra- 
tions as a crotchet of £ time, a passage of quavers for 
example, the numbers of the strings are written close 
together. 

In the following diagram are given, on the left, a speci- 
men of the notation used for koto music : on the right, 
an English rendering of it. It is half of the first verse 
of iimegae. Each column of the Japanese is divided 
into four ; on the left are the words of the song : then 





II 

SPECIMEN OF KOTO MUSIC. 


ORIGINAL. TRANSLATION. 
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follow three kinds of circles, which serve as guides to 
the eye : the numbers of the strings come next, and 
lastly the directions for playing as to the different 
kinds of sharps, and other matters. The circles are 
placed at the full and half bar, the small circle being 
always used for the latter. It will be observed that 
‘ the commencement ’ kando^ is also marked by a small 
circle, and that the bars at the bottom of a column run 
over on to the next. I have not found any satisfactory ex- 
planation of this. Quavers and shorter notes are placed 
close together so as to fill the space allotted to the beat. 

I fancy that the fingering is indicated in the following 
way : for the first finger, the numbers are placed close 
to the circles ; for the second, they are further away : the 
normal position in the centre being reserved for the thumb 
which does most of the work.'-' 

On an instrument with so little resonance as the koto 
minims are naturally diffcult to produce : crotchets fol 
lowed by a rest are therefore of frequent occurrence : the 
‘ rest ’ mark fj [iiclii, stroke) is placed close to the circles ; 
in playing, the rest is indicated by a beat with the left 
hand below the bridge. The sharp marks do not need 
special reference. 

The only other point to be noticed is the little stroke 
which indicates a repetition of the note it follows. A some- 
what similar sign is used under the same circumstances 
in Western notation. 

These explanations will I think explain the Japanese 
notation for the koto : I am bound to say that it is 
amply sufficient for its purpose : and in the translated 
form, as I have given it, I find everything that is needful 
for playing the instrument. 

All other instruments have a notation : their chief 
characteristic being that they do not indicate the note, 
but the position of the hand or fingers. 

This is a suggested explanation of the arrangement of the Figures. 
As the notation is so little used it is exceedingly difficult to get any 
reliable information. 



THE JAPANESE SCALE. 

I approach the difficult question of the Japanese scale, 
or rather the expression of the basis of Japanese music in 
terms of the Western art, with much diffidence for two 
reasons. First, because it involves a very accurate defi- 
nition of the terms used, and for any faults I must plead 
the absence of the necessary books of reference ; secondly, 
because very positi\e statements have already been ad- 
vanced as to the nature of the scale uhich I must bej^ 
leave to criticise freely though in no unfriendly spirit. 

The first of these statements is to be found in Professor 
Chambeilain’s ‘Things Japanese,' and it is given too 
authoritatively to pass without notice. “ Like the scale of 
jMediaeval Europe it has for its chief peculiarity a semitone 
above the tonic ” I can find no authority for this. If we 
apply the ordinary meaning to the terms used, it means 
that instead of the semitones occuriing as they do in the 
diatonic scale of the West between the 3rd and 4th and 
7th and 8th, they come between the tonic and the second 
and the 7th and Sth. Assuming the first and fifth strings 
of the to be C;^, the sixth string will be D, in the 
normal tuning hirajoshi. I suppose therefore that 
is intended to be the tonic, and we should get the diatonic 
scale of Japan composed in the following way, 

Cip. D. E, G^f. A^f. B:pp. Crf : the scale of C;^ 
minor with a flat second. Any other note taken as the 
tonic gives notes which do not exist in the normal tuning 
of the koto; and even in this arrangement it would give 
the fourth koto string as instead of A. And then 

there are the two missing notes E and to be accounted 
for. 

The second statement is to be found in Mr. Izawa’s 
Report on Music, published in 1883. Probably Mr. Izawa 
will now be the first to admit that the statement needs 
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revision. In the tuning called Jiirajoshiy the ist and 
the 5th strings being in unison, are taken as the Tonic ; 
the 2nd string is tuned as the Fifth, the 3rd as the Fourth, 
the 4th as the Third below the Tonic, and the 6th string 
is the Fourth above the tone last obtained, or minor 
Second from the Tonic But if we assume the 2nd 

string to be the Tonic, then the relations of the several 
tones will stand in the following order which is essentially 
the same as the natural minor scale.” This statement 
involves the fundamental error of assuming that we can 
get two independent diatonic scales with fixed strings. 
To imagine a changeable tonic with one tuning is to miss 
the idea involved in the word ‘tonic.’ 

Then there is the broad general statement that the 
Japanese scale differs from the European scale, which 
has practically passed into a conversational formula. Its 
currency has relegated Japanese music to the limbo 
where all is chaotic, has helped to stamp it as a concourse 
of weird sounds, and therefore not worth a moment's con- 
sideration. 

Before examining the structure of the scale, it is necessary 
to determine what the expression “ different scale ” really 
means. This much I think may be taken for granted, 
that the fact that the same notes recur, though at a 
difterent pitch, as sound gradually rises is instinctively and 
universally recognized. It seems also to have been known 
universally and at all times, that half the length of any 
sound-producing body, whether string, pipe or wooden 
tablet, produces the same note one degree higher, the 
‘ octave ’ as we call it in the West. The octave with the 
intervening notes is obviously therefore the basis of all 
scales, and the variation in scale will depend on the varia- 
tion of the intervening notes. Now if the sound distance 
between the lower and higher notes of the octave be 
divided in one system of music into twelve equal parts, 
and in another system into thirteen, it is obvious that 
we have two difterent sets of notes, two difterent chromatic 
scales, and consequently the diatonic scales of the two 
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systems will differ radically. Campanology gives us 
examples of such different scales, and I believe the octave 
in the Arab scale is divided into twenty six notes, but I 
speak without the book. If however two systems divide 
the octave into the same number of notes, and if the sound 
divisions are equal, then the notes of the two systems are 
identical, and their chromatic scales are identical. The 
diatonic scales may however vary. 

This I know is most unscientific. The chromatic scale 
did not precede in construction the diatonic scale but 
followed it. The octave in the West is not divided into 
twelve intervals whose ratios are identical. Dr. Veeder 
has gone very thoroughly into this matter in his learned 
paper on ‘Japanese musical intervals,' read before this 
Society in October, 1878 (Transactions Vol. VII. p. 76.). 
Any one who cares to read the explanation of the Pyth- 
agorean scale will find that the ratios of two semitones 
(III) multiplied together give more than the ratio of the 
full tone (f) ; and conversely that the square root of the 
ratio of the full tone gives less than the ratio of the semi- 
tone. He will find too that in the diatonic scale there 
are both major tones (1) and minor tones and that 

the semitones used between the third and fourth, and 
seventh and eighth (J 5 ), are larger than the Pjdhagorean 
semitone hy a ‘comma’ Yet further he will re- 

member from the earliest years of his musical instruction 
that the black notes on the Piano do double duty for 
sharps and flats; that and B ^ , for example, are both 
represented by the same note which scientifically is 
neither: mathematically, because the result of multiplying^ 
the ratio of the preceding interval by the ratio of the 
semitone is not identical with the result of dividing the 
ratio of the succeding interval by that semitone ratio. 

I introduce this parenthesis to put myself right with 
science. The point I wish to emphasize is that for 
practical purposes these slight differences are disregarded ; 
and they are disregarded too with much benefit to music, 
for it has resulted in giving a wider scope to its expression, 
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each key having peculiar and characteristic qualities, 
enabling the musician the more easily to pourtray pathos, 
vigour, tenderness, energy, and so on. One key has clear 
ringing tones suitable for martial music ; another seems 
fitting only to express the muffled tones of woe. This 
point as to disregarding small differences is important, 
because the question now before us is the comparison of 
Japanese and Western music from a practical rather than 
from a scientific point of view. Seeing that the basis of 
European music is neither the scale of Pythagoras nor 
the scientific diatonic scale, but the eminently practical 
equal temperament scale of the Piano, the question is 
whether the ratios of the intervals of the Japanese scale 
are sufficiently near to the ratios of intervals in the diatonic 
scale in use in the West to enable us to disregard the 
differences : whether it is possible to put Japanese music 
on to the Western stave, and play it on that most scien- 
tifically inaccurate instrument, the Piano, without altering 
its character very perceptibly. Reverting to campanology 
for a moment to illustrate my meaning, it is common 
knowledge that it is often quite impossible to put the 
music of a peal of bells on to the Piano. Is it the same 
with Japanese music ? 

Dr. Veeder has shown us very accurately what these 
differences are. They are seen to be slight scientifically ; 
and my own experience is that practically they may be 
disregarded. 

Now I think that I may safely revert to my original 
heresy of the equal intervals, and to the convenient idea 
.of treating the diatonic scale as a sequence of notes selected 
from the chromatic scale. 

Speaking then very broadly, the Chinese scale, from 
which the Japanese has descended, is made by dividing 
the octave into twelve equal intervals, and so also is the 
Western scale. These intervals are called in Chinese, 
ritsu : in the West, semitones.-’" 

* The origin of the twelve Chinese rltsii is given, mythologically 
thus “when in the year 1000 B. C. Wantai, Emperor of China, esta- 
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Pitch pipes are used for determing the sound of the 
twelve Chinese semitones, but they are scientifically obtain- 
ed in the following way on the thirteen strings of the 
koto ; from the three fundamental intervals of the fourth, 
the fifth, and the falling fourth : or using the numbers of the 
strings, ‘the upward six/ [jiinroku) ‘the upward eight’ 
{junpachi) ‘ the downward six ’ [gyakurokii). The addi- 
tion of the three semitones to jiinrokii which makes jun- 
pacJii, and the subtraction of them from junpachi to arrive 
dX gyakuYoku^ is called in both cases sanhiinsonyekL 
The ‘ bearings ’ of the scale are therefore obtained by 
tuning the ist to the 6th to a fourth, the ist to the 8th 
a fifth, the 8th to the 3rd a falling fouith: and then the 
remainder of the notes come by using the fifth and the 
falling fourth alternately in the following way : 


1st to 

6th 

. fourth — j’unroku. 

— C to 

F. 

ist „ 

Sth , 

. fifth — ^j'unpachi 

-C „ 

G. 

Sth „ 

3rd 

. falling fourth — gyakuroku. 

-G „ 

D. 

„ 

loth 

. fifth — ^junpachi 

-D „ 

A. 

loth „ 

5th 

. falling fourth — gyakuroku 

-A „ 

E. 

5th n 

i2th 

. fifth ■ — ^junpachi 

-E „ 

B. 

I 2 th „ 

7th 

. falling fourth — gyakuroku 

-B „ 

Fif 

7th „ 

2nd 

. falling fourth — gyakuroku 

-Fii,, 

C:^ 

2nd ,, 

gth , 

. fifth - — ^junpachi 



9th „ 

4th , 

. falling fourth —gyakuroku 

— G: 3 :,, 


4th „ 

nth , 

, fifth — junpachi 

— ,, 

Aif 

ith „ 

6th . 

falling fourth — gyakuroku 

A -7^ , j 

F. 

6th „ 

13th . 

, fifth - — ^junpachi 

-F „ 

C. 

ist „ 

13th , 

. octave 

-c „ 

C. 


blished music, he found out the composition of sound in the following 
way. His servant Leyling, who was a natural musician, went one 
day into a deep glen and cut some bamboo into twelve lengthus. He 
did this because the number 12 governs all human affairs : thus there 
are 12 months, 12 signs, and so forth. On blowing through these 
pieces of bamboo he found that some had strong sounds like heavenly 
thunder, and some were gentle and of a wavelike murmuring, and 
some were metallic, others wooden, and others earthy. Then he 
named them, Ichiotsu^ Dankin, Hyrjo, Shozefu, Karnu, Sojo^ FnshO, 
Osho, Ranslw, Ba^ishiki, Shhisen, yomn/'’ 
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Granted then that we may, for all practical purposes, 
disregard the differences in the number of their vibrations, 
and treat the notes of the two systems as identical, the 
first position at which we arrive is that the ‘ different scale ’ 
of Japan, if it exists, exists because different notes have 
been selected from those which have been selected in 
Europe to form its diatonic scale, or basis of its musical 
composition. From the same chromatic scale it is ob- 
viously possible to construct many different diatonic scales. 
In Western music there are three in common use ; the 
major, the ascending minor, and the descending minor. 
The question is therefore considerably narrowed. There 
is however one more previous question to be determined : 
what is the meaning of the word ‘scale.’ It is, I think, 
a natural and continuous sequence of sounds. Continuity, 
or the absence of breaks, is essential. The chromatic 
scale is such a sequence. But the ear accepts the tone 
as a unit of natural progression just as much as the 
semitone ; that is to say, it does not feel the omission of 
the intermediate note. But with a larger interval than a 
full tone it is at once conscious of an omission. A se- 
quence that has any larger interval than a full tone is 
not natural, and does not satisfy the condition which the 
definition of ‘ scale ’ implies ; but any sequence which is 
composed of tones and semitones does. It will be remem- 
bered that ‘ natural ’ is one of the names given to our scale 
in the West. If this were not so, not only the six notes 
of the koto should be called a scale, but also the three 
notes of the samisen, the three notes of kokyu, the four 
notes of the biwa^ would be the scales of those instruments 
respectively, which is obviously a misuse of the word. 
These are tunings not scales. 

Let us now see what the sequence of notes is on which 
modern Japanese music is based. Now one thing at least 
is certain ; whatever the scale may be it must contain all 
the notes which are to be found in the normal tuning of 
the koto. It may contain more, but it must contain 
these. The curious scale of mediaeval Europe alluded to 
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above is therefore put out of the field at once because it 
has in its Composition instead of the A 1; of the koto. 
The question then arises, does this normal tuning of the 
kotoj to which we must confine ourselves for the present, 
express the full scale of Japanese music? The notes are 
five in number, and taking the pitch of the second string 
to be represented by F:if on the Piano, these notes are 
F:jf G:Jf A D. Now there is no reason on the face 
of it why the koto strings should not, like those of the 
violin, be tuned to selected convenient notes of the scale. 
The height of the bridges does not admit of the strings 
being raised by pressure more than a full tone, but the 
gaps are not sufficiently great to need more than this to fill 
them in. 

But even supposing that gaps are not filled in in this 
way, are we to assume that because these two notes are 
not used therefore they do not exist in the scale, that the 
scale is limited to the notes of hirajoshi, and that it is 
consequently what is called a six-tone scale ? I see 
absolutely no reason for it. We have only to turn to the 
yamatogoto to have this idea at once dispelled. Its six 
strings are tuned to the major triad of the tonic and the 
minor triad* of the second of the Western diatonic scale 
that is to say the seventh of the scale only is omitted. 
Reverting however to the modern koto^ if the gaps which 
exist in its tuning exist also in the scale, the music which 
is built on such a six-tone scale must refuse to recognize 
the existence of any notes to fill them in : it must refuse 
them, that is to say, in its science ; the musician must 
not feel the want of them, nor be conscious of their ex- 
istence : and further if they are introduced, the trained 
musician will feel not only that they are out of place, but 
that if they are used in harmonizing his national melodies 
their character will be gone. 

Let us assume that the existence of two notes in these 
two gaps is probable, the question arises what are these 
notes ? It is legimate now to refer to the diatonic scale 
of the West for a suggestion, but only on one hypothesis 
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which is important: it is that the five koto notes are to 
be found in the diatonic scale. Now the notes F,:^ 

A, C:j^, D, will be seen tj form part of the scale of A 
major, or of F:j^ minor descendii.g. I assume as before 
the pitch to be F4f for convenience of argument: but even 
without definite names to the notes we get, starting from 
the second string, the following order of intervals : 


2nd 

string 

to 

3rd 

string 

full tone 

3rd 

>> 

to 

4th 

j j 

half tone 

4th 

>> 

to 

5 th 

j j 

major third 

5th 

> > 

to 

6th 

?? 

half tone 

6th 


to 

7th 

>7 

major third 

2nd 

>> 

to 

7 th 

> > 

octave 


Now if we divide each major third into the two full 
tones of which it is composed we get the following result : 


2nd 

string 

to 

3rd 

string full tone 



3rd 

7 ) 

to 

4th 

,, half tone 



4th 

7 7 

to 

5 th 

,, full tone! 


third 



full tone) 

3 

0 

5 th 

77 

to 

6th 

,, half tone 



6th 

77 

to 

7th 

,, full tone] 

full tone! 

major 

third 

2nd 

7 7 

to 

7th 

,, octave 




This sequence of intervals is the sequence of the des- 
cending minor diatonic scale of the West. 

The suggestion is inevitable that between the fourth and 
fifth strings of the koto normal tuning there is a note 
in the Japanese scale which is a full tone from both ; and 
that there is a similar note between the sixth and seventh 
strings. Taking the pitch as before, these notes would 
be B and E, and if they are legitimate we get the perfect 
Western scale. 

Now I have a certain amount of evidence to show that 
these two notes are legitimate, and may be conveniently 
though not accurately called the ‘ missing notes ’ of the 
modern national music. This evidence is of two kinds : 
the statements of an old koto teacher of the old school 
who knows nothing of any other music ; and those of Mr. 
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Yamase Shoin a professional of the highest rank who has 
however come under the influence of Western music. 

After many conversations with my teacher, and after seek- 
ing the information in many various and devious ways to 
avoid error or even doubt, she told me that she felt, and 
always had felt, that there was a note between the fourth 
and fifth strings, and one between the sixth and seventh. 
What these notes were she did not know, nor had she any 
means of finding out. It is most important to explain 
that a Japanese is not taught music in the broad sense 
of the term : she learns only the music of her special 
instrument. 

I then took the kohyd^ and avoiding every thing which 
might ‘ lead ’ to the answer I hoped to get, I played A, 
B, C, C:Jf, several times, both in and out of order. 
She selected B as the note which satisfied her ; and in 
the same way she selected E to come in between D and 
F:ff. The full scale of A major as I then played it to 
her satisfied her completely; more than this she picked 
it up rapidly, and played it with evident pleasure. Avoid- 
ing the intricacies of our minor scale, I told her to begin 
on F:j^, and substitute A 1; for Ai^ and so on; we then 
had the scale of F:j2 major and pleasure still more evident. 
Finally we went to the Piano, and when I had told her 
about the black notes and the white notes, she proceeded 
to fumble out the diatonic scale for herself on any note 
I chose to start her on. Our lessons thenceforward in- 
variably terminated wdth a little scale-playing by the old 
lady on the Piano. 

It was possible however to go a step further. If the 
scale is w^hat I assume it to be, if these are really ‘ missing 
notes,’ yet another test must be satisfied. A melody 
must be capable of being harmonized without losing its 
character. With such tunes as I have harmonized I 
have never found the character altered in any way: and 
what is more to the point, the many Japanese to w'hom 
I have played them have agreed with me in this opinion. 
Obviously here I could appeal to a larger body of witnesses. 
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On account of the presence of, to us, awkward and 
unaccustomed intervals, I find much of the advanced 
music very difficult to harmonize satisfactorily. But 
this, as musicians will recognize, is beside the present 
question. 

Yet another matter has to be mentioned as pointing in 
the same direction. My teacher has told me more than 
once that the second string is the ‘fundamental ’ note, and 
that it is regarded as such when they tune down to it, as 
from the dominant, from the first string. The difficulties 
attending accurate interpretation, caused not only by the 
language but by the absence of sufficent musical know- 
ledge in the teacher herself, made it difficult for her to 
explain exactly what she meant by ‘ fundamental,’ but it 
was evident to my mind that she had some idea in her 
head as of a key-note. 

The next point has I think great value. It will be 
observed in the second scheme of tones and semitones 
given above, that the scale of A major lies between the 
fourth and the ninth strings. But as the minor predomi- 
nates in Japanese music, the relative minor, F^f, lying 
between the second and the seventh strings, seems to be 
indicated as the prevailing scale. This is confirmed in 
a remarkable way by the popular New Year’s Song — • 
hitotsutoya — which not only permits the full scale of F^f 
minor to be used in harmonising it — including the use of 
the sharp seventh, E:^, of the ascending scale — but in 
its variations recognizes the essential difference between 
the minor and the major, which points at least to the 
existence of a fundamental idea of scald and key corre- 
sponding to the fundamental idea of Western music. 

•Mr. Yamase has supplemented my own observations in 
the following manner : my only reason for not putting them 
first is that I cannot quite decide whether his opinions 
have not been to some slight extent tinged by his studies 
of European music. 

He says that the second string, F^f, has always been 
considered as the fundamental note in the tuning, not 
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only of hirajoshij but of all the others ; Fqf and the 
of the first string being constant throughout. As to the 
missing notes he says that certainly the existence of 
some others has always been known, because the koto 
tunings were founded on the Chinese chromatic scale, and 
also because they could be produced on the kokyu. And 
further that B and E are distinctly pointed to as the mis- 
sing notes, because in tunes wTitten in hirajoshi^ the 
‘ double pressure ’ {nijil oslii) invariably occurs on the 4th 
string' — A — giving, B, and on the 6th D giving E ; and 
also on their octave strings respectively the 9th A and to D. 

VVe now come to the other tunings of the koto which 
are set out in the accompanying diagram. 

No. I is Jiirajoshi. No. 2 shows the first string lowered 
an octave as used by the professionals. No. 3 is a 
variation of Jiirajoshi, the last three strings being changed 
from D, G^f, to F:^, G:^, C:f , the loth and kin 

strings giving an octave : hence this variation is called 
km jil. In No. 4 w^e have another variation of hira- 
joshiy all the strings being raised a fifth, thus giving 
three additional notes above the normal kin string, A. 
C:?f. It is not very clear why this upper D is 

sharpened. It is probably introduced either for the sake 
of brilliancy, or for the sake of the extra semitone, the 
I2th string sharpened giv. ng D ^ when wanted. This 
tuning as it gives a higher range of notes enables pieces 
to be played an octave higher ; when two kotos are used 
together one of them is usually tuned to it, the performers 
playing in octaves. In the upper part, which is taken by 
the leader, innurherable graces and complicated little varia- 
tions are introduced on to the melod}^ much in the manner 
of the Treble part of duets on the Piano, which adds con- 
siderably to the charm of the performance. In No. 5, we 
come to the first new arrangement of the strings. It is 
caWed akebo 7 iOf and springs directly out of hirajdshi ; dif- 
fering only in the sharpening of the 6th and nth strings, 
and introducing E on the 7th and 12th, instead of Fqf. If 
any thing were wanted to complete the proof that the 
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five notes of the koto do not constitute the Japanese scale, 
and declare it to be ^ six-toned,’ it is supplied by this 
tuning which has six notes, the missing E appearing in 
it. 

The notes belong to the scale of E major, giving it with 
the omission of one note only, B, which can be produced 
by the double pressure on the 4th and 9th, in the same 
w'ay as B is supplied in Jiirajoshi. It seems however that 
the tuning is not used in this way, though it has an 
important position in the scheme of keys. The most 
frequent pressed notes are simple pressures on the 4th, 7th, 
and gth, giving and Eq^ : and in consequence the 

scale of F:^ major. This is in accordance wdth the Japan- 
ese idea which connects akchono with hirajdsJii. 

No. 6 is kufiioi^ the ‘cloud’ tuning, which next to the 
normal tuning is in most frequent use, being ranked by the 
Japanese as the second principal tuning. The third and 
4th strings are G and B instead of G::pf and A; the 8th, 
gth, and 13th, being tuned to the octaves respectively. 
These changes give a different character to the music, 
suggesting the introduction a fresh key ; and analysis bears 
out this suggestion in rather a curious manner. The five 
notes D, Fif, G, B, C qi , form part of the Western scale 
of D major, or B minor descending ; and applying the same 
process of reasoning that was adopted in the case of 
Jiirajoshi j the missing notes are E and A. We do in fact 
get a fresh key. But perhaps the most interesting 
feature of this new key is that, in what I may call the koto 
expression of it, the same two notes are omitted, the fourth 
and the seventh. This enables koto music to be easily 
transposed from Jiirajoshi to kumoi. The relation 
between the koto tuning and the Western scale is borne 
out in precisel}* the same manner as before; the missing 
notes can be supplied by double pressure on the sixth and 
eighth strings ; and the double pressures on these and the 
to strings are in fact frequently to be found in pieces 
written in Jiumoi, I do not know how far the knowledge 
of the relation which exists between kumoi and hirajdsJii 
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extends, probably a very little way. Even so perfect a 
koto musician as ^Ir. Yamase, who has always more than 
suspected the existence of such an intimate relation 
htiwttn hi rajoshi and the Western scale as I have pointed 
out, had not observed that the relation between kumoi and 
that scale was precisely identical. He knew that the 
hirajoshi music could be transposed into kunioiy and as 
a matter of fact he could transpose it without the slight- 
est difficulty. , But directly we get below the highest rank 
of professional, the rote-teaching of the music steps in to 
prevent the acquisition of the knowledge because all the 
tunes would have to be learnt twice over. This seems 
almost sufficient to account for the very scanty use of the 
kumoi tuning, the ordinary capacity and energy being 
exhausted on the acquisition of hirajoshi, 

I mean that a tune, hitotsutoya for example, is learnt by 
the numbers of the strings thus — 9, 9, 10, 9, 10, 10, etc., 
and not as we should learn it, by the intervals of the 
scale, thus 3rd, 3rd, 5th, 3rd, 5th, 5th. Transposing on the 
Japanese system involves therefore the learning of a fresh 
sequence of strings : thus in kumoi — 6 , 6 , 7, 6, 7, 7. 

No. 7 is sakura which stands in the same relation to 
kumoi that kin jil does to hirajoshi , a much higher note 
being introduced on the 13th string of the variation. The 
tuning might be called on the same principle kin kiiy the 
new note being an octave to the 9th. 

We now come to a curious tuning called liankumoi 
or kumoi. It is a mixture of hirajoshi and kumoi, 
the first seven notes being in the normal, the next five in 
the ‘cloud’ tuning. The G:^ of the 13th string is 
probably to be explained in the same way as the D:^ of 
hirajoshi when raised a fifth — (No. 4). 

At first sight, and indeed for some Mime after, this 
arbitrary tuning seems to upset any idea that may have 
been formed from what has gone before, as to the existence 
of a Japanese scheme of scale and key. The explanation 
however is perfectly simple. It is sometimes necessary to 
change rapidly from kumoi to hirajoshi. The first and 
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second being constant, from the third to the seventh 
strings are put into Jiirajoshij but the humoi notes are 
played by pressures. The 13th string has been kept to 
0:^7, the loth, nth and 12th are common to both scales, so 
that there remain only the 8th and gth to alter when it is 
necessary to go into hirajoshi. 

No. g, iivnto^ is the third important tuning. It springs 
out of kninoi by lowering of the fifth and raising of the 
sixth strings. Tfie constant quantity of all the tunings, 
the C:j^ and F second strings, is 
preserved, but the first string is seldom used in iwato 
music. As the first and the fifth strings are normally in 
unison, the former never holds a very prominent position 
in koto compositions, being used only to reinforce the fifth 
or to get a slightly different intonation when the two are 
struck consecutively by the second finger and thumb. 
This tuning is constructed on precisely the same principle 
as JiirajdsJii and kiniioi^ the notes giving as before a 
major and a minor scale ; G major and E minor, the 4th 
and 7th of the diatonic scale being omitted as before. 

No. 10, gosagari rokuagarij the lowered fifth and rais- 
ed sixth, is a mixed tuning, developed out of iivato^ and 
used to facilitate rapid changes from iwato to knmoi, in 
the same way as hankumoi is used as a ‘go between ’ for 
kiimoi and liirajoshi. The tenth string is Crff instead of 
C 4 , giving the knmoi tenth when necessary, and facilita- 
ting the bridge-sharpening of the 5th when required : the 
sixth and eleventh strings then have to be changed from E 
to D, and the Gri:;: of the thirteenth to G . 

These are all the regular tunings ; in addition however 
there are some special tunings, which have no distin- 
guishing names, being only used for certain tunes which 
require a note not in the regular tunings ; they frequently 
revert to the regular tunings during the progress of the 
piece. Thus No. ii, is the tuning for the piece Kurama- 
jishi, being frequently used in the early part: after a 
time however D ^ reappears, and at given points the 
bridges of the 6th and of the nth strings are moved back to 
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their normal positions, and the tuning reverts to liirajoshi. 
In the same way in No. 12, the fourth and the ninth strings 
start sharp, and are afterwards lowered to the normal of 
hirajoshi. 

And now what are the conclusions which this analysis 
forces upon us ? 

In the first place that ‘ scale ’ and ‘ key ’ were principles 
with which the early founders of Eastern music were 
familiar: they possibly did not thoroughly so understand 
them as to be able to reduce what they knew into transmis- 
sible thoughts : but what they knew was precisely what we 
know in the West — That music must be built upon a 
systematic sequence of notes, their instinct leading them 
to a sequence which is the sequence of the West, thus 
confirming in a remarkable manner our somewhat arrogant 
assumption that we alone had received nature’s revelation. 
They knew that music acquired brilliancy when played 
upon a range of notes of a high pitch, and solidity and 
profundity when their range was lowered : so, even with 
‘ parallel ’ keys alone they knew that music was able to 
express the simpler emotions, the power of expressing more 
complex emotional gradations being denied to them as it 
was denied to all musicians until the ‘equal temperament’ 
tuning revealed new worlds for musical souls to wander in. 
Above all they knew that the maj’or and the minor modes 
are the national exponents of the two chief emotions of 
mankind, gaiety and sadness. 

But their chief instrument was one of limited capacity: 
it was limited by its dimensions, and it was limited arbi- 
trarily. By its dimensions, because they could not put 
the whole scale on to an instrument with thirteen strings 
only without curtailing its compass. By an arbitrary 
limitation, because for reasons which I think are to be 
understood they insisted on the first and second strings 
remaining constant. 

First then as to the necessities imposed by the dimen- 
sions of the koto. Certain notes of the scale had to be 
selected from the ‘open notes,’ the others being produced 
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by double pressure when wanted. Why the fourth and 
seventh of the minor scale, or the second and fifth of the 
maj’or were omitted there is no tradition to tell us : but a 
suggestion may be made. One of the features of the 
oldest music of Japan, that of the Yamatogoto^ was a 
scratch of the plectrum over the six strings : this seems 
without doubt to have been the origin of the modern sweep 
with the tsume over all the thirteen strings. It was 
obviously necessary that this characteristic feature of their 
music should be melodious, and it is the first thing that 
strikes the student of Japanese music how melodious is the 
sequence of the strings. The open strings of Hirajoshi 
give an arpeggio cadenza which would have rejoiced the 
heart of Mendelssohn, who revelled in such aeolian music. 
But this selection of notes led almost inevitably to the 
construction of melodies built on the selected notes, the 
open strings, alone. The composers of the severe classical 
school might use pressures and double pressures, and build 
their music on the full scale; but the songs for the chil- 
dren and the melodies of the lighter sort came inevitably 
to rest On the notes of this geolian arpeggio, and on those 
alone : and so as it seems to me came into being the koto- 
uta of the present day, for which I can find no name less 
graceful than arpeggio -music. In the West Scarlatti had 
done the same once as a tour dc force ; he had built the 
subject of his ‘Cat’s Fugue’ upon the five black notes of 
the Piano. 

Secondly, as to the necessities arbitrarily imposed by the 
founders of the music themselves. It needed musical 
capacity of the most primitive order to understand that 
a lower pitch could be given to Hirajoshi by moving all 
the bridges down a degree, but in the first place a greater 
contrast was desired, the lowering a fifth, than could be 
effected practically by moving the bridges ; and in the 
second place they realized that ivhen the pitch is altered 
a different set of scale intervals come under the normal 
position of the fingers. For example, if the right hand 
on the Piano is on the notes C. E. G, we are in the key 
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of C major; by moving the thumb a semitone lower we 
have the notes B. E. G. and the key of E minor : and so 
on. Now this points seems to be of the first importance : 
many fresh arrangements of the strings might have been 
devised, other arpeggios might have been invented, with 
a fresh series of melodies ; but the Japanese musicians [I 
think here I may use Japanese as distinct from Eastern] 
deliberately set themselves to work as the Western musi- 
cians worked ages ago : the fresh arrangement of the 
strings was to depend on the arpeggio established by 
HirajdsJii, it was to bring a fresh series of scale intervals 
into position, but the relation of the first and second 
strings was to remain constant, and the Fqf of the se- 
cond string was to lose as little as possible of its 
fundamental importance. Western science would have 
told them at once that the key of the sub*dominant would 
give what was wanted, making as it does the tonic of the 
old key the dominant of the new key. Without that 
knowledge they lighted upon a re-arrangement of strings 
giving the same arpeggio cadence in a different order and 
in a different key. Again they had a harmonious sequence 
composed of the notes of the diatonic scale with the second 
and fifth of the major, the fourth and seventh of the minor, 
omitted. The arpeggio of Hirajoshi is made up of the 
following major intervals: the 3rd, 6th, 7th (below the 
tonic) ist, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th etc. : of Knmui it is the 
4th, 7th (below) 1st, 3rd; 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, loth, etc 

Yet again we find the same principles applied to the 
evolution of a third principal tuning — Iivato — formed out 
of Kinnoi in precisely the same way as Kunioi was formed 
out of Hirajoshi, Again the pitch is lowered a fifth and 
a fresh set of intervals brought into position, and again 
we find the key of the sub-dominant taken the next in the 
order of the scale sequence. Iwato gives E minor with 
its relative G major, the minor fourth and seventh, or 
major second and fifth, being omitted as before. The C:pf 
of the first string remains as has already explained ; the 
F:jf of the second string has become the second of the 
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minor scale, its importance being correspondingly dimini- 
shed. The arpeggio of Iwato is yth (below) ist, 3rd, 
4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, etc.. With Iwato the sequence of scales 
ends, the key of its sub-dominant requiring F ^ , which 
would involve an alteration in the second string. 

The principle of the bridge changes in the consecutive 
tunings is revealed in the name of the mixed tuning — 
gosagari rokttagari — used for facilitating the transition 
from Iivato to Kiiinoi, Iwato is obtained from Kiimoi by 
lowering the fifth string a semitone, and raising the sixth 
a full tone: or in terms of the diatonic scale lowering the 
leading note and raising the tonic. And this is precisely 
the way in which Knmol was obtained out of Hirajoshi : 
the leading note of A major, is lowered to G ; the 
tonic A is raised to B. In Japanese terms this application 
of the principle might be called sansagari sliiagari* 

Here then we have the practical factor by which the 
scale sequence was made ; and if the first and second 
strings were not constant, it might be applied for the 
formation of all the other scales : thus, 

For making Kumoi from the normal, lower the 3rd 
string a semitone, and raise the 4th a full 
tone 

For making Iwato from Kitmoi^ lower the 5th string 
a semitone, and raise the 6th a full tone. 

For making the next scale from Iwato, lower the 7th 
string a semitone, and raise the 8th a full 
tone. 

and so on. 

So much for the principal tunings : but the groups of 
scales clustered round the C:^ and F of the first and 
second strings is not yet quite accounted for. There is 
the nornral F minor with its relative A major: secondly 
there is the scale of the sub-dominant B minor with its 
relative D major: thirdly, again the scale of the sub- 
dominant E minor, with its relative G major. But these 
three relative major keys are, as far as I have been able 
to trace, quite ignored. Probably owing to the important 
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position held by the second string, and for other reasons 
with which musicians are familiar, the transition from 
grave to gay, of the method of which the variations of 
hitotsufoya are good examples, would be better effected by 
using the keys of the natural majors, instead of the re- 
lative majors. Thus the major corresponding to the F 
minor of Hlrajoslii, would be F^r major, and not A major. 
For short transitions the simple pressure on the 4th and 
its octave gth would be sufficient ; for longer cheerful 
compositions however Akehono was invented. This tu- 
ning, and other variations already noticed are not recog- 
nized by the Japanese as clwshi : they are called te ; and 
it is not necessary in these subordinate tunings, invented 
purely for convenience, to look for diatonic scale 
notes. Thus in Akehono there is no difficulty about the 
A of the fourth string: Azf^ is producible at pleasure by 
pressure, but an open string A ^ is convenient for those 
short transitions into the minor, and vice versa, which ar^ 
so frequent in Japanese music. 

The key of B major has not been specially providet 3 for 
Kumoi in the same way, but the possibility of making 
such a tuning, if it were required, seems to be admitted. 
Curiously enough the E major, which, as I have already 
pointed out, exists in Akehono, would serve the purpose fpr 
Iwato, but as the position of the notes on the trings 
would be different it is not so used. 

We have now a perfect sequence of keys. 


A major. 

Hirajoshi 

not used. 

minor. 

Hirajoshi 


Fi^ major 

Hirajoshi 

by pressure on the 4th 
and 6th strings., and their 
octaves, for short transi- 
tions, or 


Hirajoshi 

by bridge changes (No 12) 
for longer passages, or 


Akehono, 

for pieces in the major 
key. 


D major 


Kumoi 


not used. 
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B minor 

Kumoi 



B major 

Kumoi 

by pressure on the 

6th 



and 8th strings, and their 



octaves. 


G major 

Iivato 

not used. 


E minor 

Iivato 



E major 

Iivato 

by pressure on the 

8th 



and loth strings, 

and 



their octaves ; or 



A kehono 

by transposition 

of 


strings : not used. 

Transitional tuning for Iivato to Knnioi — gosagari roku- 

agarL 

,, ,, for Kiunoi to Hirajoshi — Hankumoi 

The sequence principle is therefore a fall of a third, alter- 
nately major and minor: or from major to major, and 
minor to minor, a fall of a fifth. And this is precisely the 
backward scale-sequence of Western music. 

The principle of the Western sequence backward is, a 
fall of a fifth and flatten the seventh : the principle of the 
Japanese sequence is the ^ sagari-agari' rule alread}^ ex- 
plained, The principle of the Western sequence forward 
is, a rise of a fifth and sharpen the fourth : the principle 
of the Japanese sequence the other way about, that is to 
say from Iivato to Hirajoshi^ is obviously the reverse of 
the rule just given, and might be called ^ agari-sagari.' 

This is not a question of theory, it is supported by facts 
derived from the Japanese themselves, though not in the 
way I have explained it. The fact that the highest pro- 
fessionals know something, but that something very dimly, 
of the relations between the tunings, does not affect the 
truth of the broad statement that the theory is absolutely 
lost and unknown. But the practical test is that, if the 
theory is sound, transposition on open strings should be 
possible on the koto* And the best of the musicians 
can invariably transpose melodies in the three principal 
tunings o{ Hirajoshi, Kiirnoi and Iwato, 

I give the tune Saitasakura in the three tunings, side 
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by side in string notation, and on the Western stave in 
minor, B minor and E minor. 
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SAITASAKURA. 


In Kuiuoi (B minor) 


[Written to actual notes] 




SAITASAKCRA, 

In licuifo (E minor) 

rWritten an octave higher than the 



PITCH. 


.The subject of pitch is one of considerable importance. 
The Japanese scale has been compared with the Western 
equal temperament scale. A skilled violinist could 
obviously produce the Japanese notes accurately : but for 
practical purposes we have nothing but the equal tempera- 
ment Piano on which to render Japanese music. Now 
where we have onl}" one scale, that is to say, where, 
whatever the pitch may be, the ratios of the scale intervals 
are always the same, the different keys may be accurately 
described by the word ^ parallel.’ But where we have many 
scales, that is to say, where the ratios of the intervals 
change slightly for every key, it is obviously much too 
broad a generalisation to talk about comparing the Japanese 
scale with the scale of the Piano : it is necessary to 
determine which of the twelve scales of the Piano is 
sufficiently near to. the scale of Japan to allow transposition 
of Japanese music on to the Piano. Scientifically this 
could be ascertained, The ear however seems to me 
to be a not unreliable guide. Although a pitch-pipe is 
sometimes used, the first string, which is tuned first as 
I have already said, is within limits arbitrary : for a loud 
singer, for example, it is tuned up, for a soft singer it is 
tuned down. The note approximately is C, but I have 
invariably taken it as Cff , because the key of F qf minor 
on the Piano more nearly renders the plaintive character 
of the koto music in the normal tuning. This is not 
altogether a matter of opinion. I have used it invariably 
in transcribing on the Western stave as the other keys 
are to my ijaind too clear and open, or too heavy and 
lugubrious ; and it is when I have played in this key that 
the Japanese musicians have agreed with my conclusions. 
It has too the practical advantage of avoiding the use of 
fiats, which impede the clear rendering of the music on 
the Western stave, as the fiat is not known on the koto^ 
and sharp pressures would often have to be translated by 
naturals. 



TIME. 


On the question of transcription one other question 
remains — the time. In spite of many seeming lapses from 
regular and metronomicai time, the beat is alternate and 
equal. The unequal beat of our ordinary common time 
seems hardly suited to Japanese music. I therefore always 
use time which seems accurately to convey the idea of 
the Jiyoslii marks in the example of koto notation already 
given. ]\Iany of the phrase difficulties are apparent only, 
and are caused by the presence of innumerable grace notes, 
and also I am bound to say by the carelessness of the 
musicians. 

The discussion on the Japanese scale should have been 
preceded by an examination into the Chinese scale ; but for 
many reasons the difficulties of getting at it, of decipher- 
ing the sounds, and of transcribing any music which could 
explain it, are infinitely greater even than in the case of the 
Japanese scale. The tunings of the So-no-koto however are 
of great assistance, and will enable us to determine with 
some degree of accuracy, what the work of Yatsuhashi really 
was. These tunings are set out in the accompanying table. 

There are two terms which require explanation, ritsiisen 
and ryosen. They are interpreted by Japanese musicians 
who are familiar with Western music as equivalent to the 
minor and major respective!}', and I think this interpret- 
ation is sound. They indicate, as is usual with things 
which go in couples and are the complement of each other, 
the male and female elements : the major is represented 
by the male, }yoSi,}i ; the minor by the female, ritsuscii ; 
and it will be seen that each of the tunings has the two 
modes. They are all composed of five notes with their 
octaves, and as before these five notes may be taken as 
indicative of the scale and key of the music based on them : 
though it is beyond our power to apply the tests of harmony 
and transposition as in the case of the Japanese tunings. 

A careful examination reveals a constant difference be- 
tween the notes of the ritsiisen and ryosen of the different 
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Hyojo 

ritsiisen 

Taisiki 

ryosen 

Banshiki 

ritsuscn 

ryosoi 

Chili hi 

ritstisen 

ryosen 

or 

Siiijo 

Ichiotsu 

ritsusen 

ryosen 

So jo 
ritsusen 



ryosen 


lO. 
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tunings ; one note only is changed and that lowered a 
semitone from the minor to the major. 

Thus in hydjo the five notes of rifsnsen F:jf Gif ^ 

D:^ become in ryosen G^f C::^ D4f,the B falling 
to Aff : and so in hanshtki F 4f becomes Eqf : in osliiki 
E becomes D:f : in icJiiotsu A becomes G^f • and in 
sojo D becomes Hydjo appears to be F:jf minor 

in ritsuseyi, the ascending scale with the third omitted and 
the seventh: in ryosen^ Fqf major with the fourth and the 
seventh omitted. 

If this is true it is built on the same diatonic scale as 
HirajosJiij though with different intervals. And the word 
hydjo has precisely the same signification as Hirajoshij 
implying normal tuning.’* In the change then from 
ritsiisen to ryosen, the alteration of the one note a semitone 
gives the third of the major scale in lieu of the fourth of the 
minor : the minor third for ritsusen being probably supplied 
by pressure on the 3rd and 8th strings. This supplies the 
necessary key which explains the other tunings : the alter- 
ation is from the fourth of the minor scale to the third of 
the major. This gives for hanshiki tuning the keys of 
C:^ minor and major: for dsliiki B minor and major: 
for ichiotsn E minor and major : and for sdjd A minor 
and major. With a key sequence of A, E, B. F:^, C:jf ; 
a progression of fifths. 

But beyond this sequence of keys, and the fact that six 
notes of the diatonic eight only are taken for each tuning, 
there seems to be no connecting link between the Japanese 
and the Chinese tunings. I cannot discover in the Chinese 
any such symmetrical scheme of construction as the Japan- 
ese tunings revealed. In the absence of any authentic re- 
cord, and in the presence of the impossibility of ascertaining 
anything at all reliable as to the nature of the TsuknsJii- 
gakii, which came between the hugakii music and the 
music of Japan, — that Kyushu music which a certain Lady 
Ishikawa learnt on Mount Hikosan, according to the tradi- 
tion, from an unknown Chinese musician, — the only con- 
clusions at which we can arrive must be purely hypothetical. 
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Nevertheless I think these are warranted, for they depend 
simply on the strength of the human brain, and refer to a 
time when knowledge depended on this alone, and neither 
came in dreams nor was revealed to lovely ladies upon 
mountain tops by divinities in cloud- encircled groves. 

I think that a diatonic scale almost certainly existed 
in China which was identical in construction with the 
diatonic scale of the West, and which was composed of 
notes whose vibration do not difter from those of the equal 
temperament scale more than the notes of either the scien- 
tific diatonic scale, or the scale of Pythagoras, differ from 
the vibrations of those unscientific sounds : that something 
remarkably like this scale existed independently in very 
early times in Japan, at least if the evidence which the 
tuning of the Yauiato-goto supplies is worth any thing 
at all : that in Japan all knowledge of the properties of 
scale and key was absolutely wanting, and in China was 
somewhat chaotic: that Yatsuhashi, learned in such 
knowledge as existed in both countries, unravelled, by 
the aid of the elements which his learning afforded him, 
those mysterious properties, and reduced chaos to order : 
that he based the modern music of Japan on what he 
had accomplished : yet that his accomplishment falling 
short, as how should it not, of complete knowledge, he 
left much to be supplied, and in the music, much to 
be desired : and that between his time and ours tradition 
has barred the W'ay to progress, none of his later followers 
reaching the height to which his undoubted genius soared : 
that the cramp of tradition has tended rather to decadence, 
and that it remains for the Japanese musicians of to-day, 
for w^hose skill I have the most profound respect, to yield 
to the influence of the ebbing and flowing of the waves 
of Western melody and harmony which is surely coming 
upon them, and to build on the music which exists, for 
which indeed I have a great admiration, a music national 
as all other music is, and which being national, and being 
Japanese, will reflect still more the grace and charm of 
the people of a most favoured nation. 
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Phrjscs an.J Int.rvnis. 

A cnrsorv analvsis of the music reveals two qualities, 
the one good, the other bad : the lirst charms us, the second 
irritates us ; and I am bound to sa}^ that in the struggle 
between the two the victory has remained with the latter. 
Apait from the question of ^ form ‘ which I shall consider 
separately, the good quality consists in the abundance of 
little graces of melody which constitute the first surprize 
that Japanese music has in store for us. The bad quality 
consists of the prevalence of awkward and ungainly inter- 
\als, and as a natural sequence a queer formlessness of 
many phrases. Of these points, which are of course 
matters of taste, the following short extracts will serve as 
examples. Hoping that any good impression the music 
may create mav.be peimanent I put the bad first. 


Full close oi Mtifsuznlciishi 








Hannon i’. 


The statement that Japanese music is devoid of harmony 
is perhaps the only one among so many which at all 
approximates to accuracy. So far as my observation goes 
there is some, but very little : but again I have to remark 
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that until we can examine the higher forms of koto music 
our judgment must remain in suspense, IMy impression 
is that when an elaborate composition like Adziiinajishi 
is studied we shall find a great deal more harmony than 
we at present imagine. I have at present however to 
deal with facts not impressions. 

The simple fact that two notes may be played together 
with pleasing effect is recognized by the existence of the 
term awaseru, literally to put together; it is used as well 
for the reinforcing unison of the first and fifth strings, as 
for the octave which is frequently used in whole passages. 

We need not look further for an example than Iiitotsu- 
toya, the first and one of the simplest of the kotouia. 
I confess that it is curious that three at least of the state- 
ments made with reference to Japanese music are easily 
refuted from this simple song. It is unmelodious. Why 
here is a little melody full of grace, catching to the ear, 
to be whistled, to be hummed, to be strummed, like any 
Western popular song. The difference between the major 
and the minor is unrecognized. And here is this tune 
which in its first variation goes into the major distinct!}’ 
and in a manner which no tyro among musicians can fail 
to recognize : and much in the same way as Western 
composers in ^ Airs with Variations,’ invariably devote one 
or two to treating the melody in the minor mode. Lastly, 
there is no harmony. In the third variation occurs a 
harmony of the sixth which adds vigour to the melody, 






f 
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and also of the minor seventh used with great efiect and 
emphasis, 



Using Western terms, the interval of the sixth is clearly 
part of the common chord of the tonic, the key for the 
two variations being major: 
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and the interval of the seventh, part of the chord of the 
minor seventh on the second. 
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The first of these two choids, the fifth string and the 
sharpened ninth, I am disposed to say, as might be ex- 
pected of the common chord of the tonic, is of frequent 
occurence. Thus the phrase which commences each frag- 
ment of Matsnzuhuslii is as follows : 
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a variation of t!ie leading phrase of liitofsiiiova in the 
major. 

The following is another example of its use, from 
KurajjinjisJii, 



In GosJngurujua the eighth and sharpened fo string occur 
in harmony : 



a major fifth. 


Form. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact which a study of 
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Japanese music reveals is that it is not formless and void, 
and more than this that it is built on an elaborate system 
of construction, which if its products were filled out with 
harmonies and that complicated musical verbosity which 
is the delight of Western musicians, would entitle it to 
a very favourable comparison with our own- music. What 
Japanese music shows us is, as it were, the skeleton of 
construction ; and I find it a very interesting, well-knit, 
and cleverly articulated skeleton. 

The rules established by Yatsuhashi dealt only with the 
dimensions of the composition and did not touch its 
interior structure : in this matter he seems to have thought 
example better than precept. 

Koto music, apart from the short songs, is divided into 
two classes, dan and kiiini. The danniono are written in 
parts — ‘ steps ’ or ^ grades ’ — in a severe stjle with connect- 
ing ideas, and without a voice part. The parts are called 
respectively ichidan, iiidan, sandan, and so on, and the 
whole piece is often named after the number of dan of 
which it is composed : thus there are pieces called godan^ 
rokiidan. shicJiidan, hacJiidan, kiidan. Each dan is com- 
posed of 52 h yds hi or bars. The first however may have 
5l, and the last 50. This is the case in rokndan. as 
will be seen from the printed veision of it on the stave 
given at the end, and I believe also in all the other com- 
positions of the class. 

The knmi are somewhat lighter in style, but are, like 
the danmonOj written in several parts ; they are invariably 
accompanied by the voice. The parts correspond with 
the verses of the song, and are called hitonia, futauta 
and so on. Each verse is divided into 8 sections, and 
each section into 8 hyoshi. The ‘verse’ is therefore 12 
bars longer than the da}i. 

As to the internal structuie, or principle of composi- 
tion, I have been unable to discover anything in the shape 
of rules or suggestions in the later books, and the koto 
musicians have very little to say on the matter. Ignorant 
of the Japanese idea, we can only look at it therefore 
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with Western eyes, and to this end I have analysed the 
piece Uniegae, “ the Plum Branch,” one of the first of the 
knml which is taught to beginners. It is given on the 
Western stave at the end. It is built entirely on kake^ the 
undulations of the phrase having probably suggested the 
name. In No. i., the subject is given out seven times, 
making seven distinct phrases, which I have numbered 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G. Variety, or colour, is given by 
starting the subject on different strings. This is in fact 
the common device in contrapuntal music, where the sub- 
ject often reappears a third or fifth higher or lower, and 
so on, sometimes modulated into another key, but as 
often not. The peculiar feature of the repetition of the 
kake subject is, as has been pointed out in the preceeding 
explanation of terms, that as the relations of the strings 
are constant, the musical intervals composing the phrase 
must vary. Thus, in A {to kake) and B {i kake) the first 
interval is a second, in E (ju kake) and F (liachi kake) a 
third. Finally on its seventh appearance the subject is 
decapited, having three notes only instead of five ; it is 
really sJiichi kake, an octave below the i kake of D. 

The chief feature of the remainder of the seven phrases 
is the recurrence of a short phrase composed of the loth, f, 
to^ strings arranged in different ways: thus, to, 10: lo, 
f, to : i, to, i, 10 : and so on. The phrase D has a second 
part written in a freer style with more graces and slides, 
which I have lettered D’. The short rallcntando close 
is constant in the first five variations. The passages 
marked with upwards and downward pointing arrows are 
liikiren and nraren respectively, and read: 
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So much for the first or chief part : vve may now follow the 
construction through the six parts. The phrase A begins 
all through with the subject in its normal form, to kake. 

Apart from the first phrase however, each succeeding 
variation throws off some feature of the first part, and 
specially elaborates one or more of its phrases: and further 
each variation borrows some feature from its predecessor. 

In No. 2., A is identical, and B almost, with A and B 
of No. I. C introduces some slight changes. 

The second part of D is omitted, but E is elaborated 
with a second and a third part in which entirely new 
subjects are given out; in E' an interesting phrase of 
quavers ; and in E'', an equally interesting phrase in oc- 
taves, syncopated in the Western method. F and G are 
discarded, W' running on into the eighth section introduc- 
ing the close by a glissade. In No. 3, at B, i kake be- 
comes jil kake ; at C, to kake is given out an octave lower, 
as roka kake^ a charming chime-like variation of the prin- 
cipal subject caused by the rise to C:^ on the third note, 
instead of the usual fall. D this time carries the variations, 
which extend over three sections, D', D'^, and is 

founded on the D' of No. i ; D" has some of the 
characteristics of the E' of No. 2 : in the octave 

phrases of the E'^ of No. 2 appear ; but descending instead 
of ascending. E and F are discarded, but G reappears 
in its decapitated form. In No. 4, the B phrase begins 
with jCt kake as in No, 3. The C phrase begins with 
hachl kake instead of to kake as in No, i. E is discarded, 
and F is elaborated with two parts on the same lines as 
E' and E'' of No. 2. G remains, decapitated as in No. 3. 
In No. 5, B begins with ju kake as in Nos. 3 and 4, but 
this time has a second and a third part in the style of D' 
of No. 3, with the phrase, i. i. 5, in B''' introduced from 
the preceding variation. C and D are omitted. E remains 
in a simple form, beginning with jil kake ; and F is 
elaborated with a second part, new in style, in which a 
fresh kaki beat is introduced. F' runs on into the eighth 
section which concludes with the close as before. 
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Finally in Xo. 6, B. C, D. and E, are discarded, a long 
and elaborated second part being inserted after A which 
occupies five sections. This is the climax of the composi- 
tion, the Namigae’^lii, most elaborate of graces, being 
reserved for it, and it contains suggestions of most of 
the subordinate ideas scattered throughout the second parts 
in the preceding variations. 

The composition is then closed in a sedate and dignified 
manner with a continuous rallentando. The phrase F is 
used concisely with hachi kake decapitated. At G the 
sJiichi kake, which has hitherto been decapitated before 
the half close, is given in full to introduce the full close to 
the song. 

I have gone at length into the analysis of this piece, 
because one such careful study at least is necessary to 
understand the Japanese idea of composition. I do not 
imagine that every composition when subj'ected to the same 
rigorous analysis would reveal so intricate a construction. 
But when we find it in the least advanced example of the 
severer music, we are certainly entitled to assume that the 
principles of construction are not ignored in the more 
elaborate compositions : a complete mastery of the science 
of ‘form’ must be in the East, as it is in the West, the 
corner-stone of all successful composition. It seems fully 
in accordance with the Western idea too that in the ele- 
mentary compositions of a rigid or classical nature, the 
elements of the science should be easily discoverable, their 
clothing of phrases being only the thinnest of coverings. 
What then is the Japanese idea as we see it after our 
analysis? A composition built on a principal theme, con- 
stantly recurring but in varied forms : to the principal theme, 
subordinate themes added from time to time, these again 
recurring in varied forms : finally a gradual working up to 
a climax which is full of pleasant reflexion of all that has 
gone before, being in fact the themes and pretty phrases of 
the composition woven together. 

Surely the Western idea does not altogether differ from 
this. In means for carrying it out, for inventing grander 
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themes, for elaborating them, for beautifying them, for 
involving them one with the other, for mystifying the clear 
vision of the brain by surrounding everything with a de- 
lightful mist of sounds, yes : the music of the East cannot 
compare with the music of the West : but again I say we 
must remember the few pitiful strings, the imperfect know- 
ledge of the scale, the deficient knowledge of the capacity 
of some of their instruments, and then I think what has 
been done is a thing to wonder at and not to scoff at : and 
again I say we have no notion how far this modern Japan- 
ese music has gone, because we don’t listen to it, and we 
wont listen to it, and as yet there is no means whereby we 
ma}' study it for ourselves when the sliding doors have 
been drawii to, and the tea-house candles have been ex- 
tinguished. 

Dtplo}}ias or Licences. 

A koto pupil usually receives her first diploma after i 
year's stud}", when she has learnt and can play accurately 
about 17 pieces : man}' do not go any fuither, but are 
content to become the ordinary musicians of the tea-houses. 
But for the first-rate professional an elaborate course of 
instruction lies beyond this stage, and a regular series of 
progressive diplomas. On receiving the first diploma — 
omotenoyuruslii — ‘the front licence’ — a present ef five yen 
is made to the teacher, together with a dish of sckiJuui — 
rice mixed with red beans. The fellow pupils also receive 
gifts of sekihan. A dinner is given by richer pupils instead 
of the sckUian* The course begins with Jutotsiitoya — 
counting song — Saitasaknra — the song of the blooming of 
the cherry-trees : it includes practically all the easy pieces 
which are written invariably in Hirajoshi ; and also a certain 
number of complicated ones, such as Umegae — the song 
of the plum tree; it ends with rokndan^ — the ^ six grades,’ 
or variations. 

During this first course the fees paid for tuition are 3 yen 

With the second course the pupil begins to learn the 
other tunings of the instrument. Tunes written in Kiimoi 
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and Hanknmoi alone are studied : the course begins with 
Kiimononye — the song of the clouds — whence the name of 
the tuning ^kiunoij and ends with luidare — ‘Confusion.’ 
The second diploma is then granted — nakanoyuriislii — the 
intermediate licence, or itranoyitrushi^ the rear licence, the 
teacher receiving a fee of eight yen ; the presents of rice 
are made as before. 

In the third course pieces written in the livata tuning 
are learnt. It begins with godan — ‘five grades’ or 
vaiiations, and ends with Hiycn-no-kyokn — the song of the 
swallows The third diploma is then granted — okiino- 
yiirnsJii — the innermost licence — the fee for which is fifteen 
yen, with the dinner or rice present as before. 

When this diploma has been obtained the first string of 
the koto may be lowered an octave in hirajoshi and all 
other tunings, which are now open to the student. 

The fourth course begins with Ogi-no-hyohn — the song 
of the fan — and ends with Hiyen-no-kyokn — the song of 
the swallows. 

When this course is finished a fee of twenty yen is paid 
to the teacher for a sign-board, and permission to use his 
name. The student thenceforward becomes a professional 
teacher. The distinction was marked by a ceremony, dis- 
continued only fifteen years ago. The new professor pro- 
ceeded with his friends and fellow pupils to the Island of 
Enoshima, where in the stillness of caves he solemnly 
performed a piece of music named Enoshima after the 
island. The use of the teacher's name corresponds to the 
grant of ‘ one character ’ among artists. 

Diplomas were formerl}^ only granted by teachers who 
had received one of the three degrees — Koto, Kcngyd, or 
Soroka — but latterly any of the male teachers have been 
allowed to grant them. A female teacher however can 
only obtain diplomas for her pupils through her former 
master who attends the school on special occasions to hear 
the performances of the pupils. 

The three degrees just mentioned were formerly con- 
ferred on blind musicians (and also on ‘ blind pin-prickers'); 
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the right to confer them being vested in the house of 
Yoshida of the Imperial Household. The claim for a 
degree was supported by a recommendation from others in 
the same profession. The fees were 100 yen 200 vefiy 
and 1000 yen respectively : the money for them and for 
the necessary pilgrimage to Kj oto was found in great part 
and often entirely by the pupils of the candidate. About 
ten years elapsed between each degree. 


Special forms of foruri^ chiefly called after the name 
of the inventors. 

Gidaya-biishij music for the marionette stage : invented 
by Takemoto Chikugo, pupil of Inouye Harima, a learned 
man and fertile composer, who was a pupil of Toraya 
Genjitsu of Yedo, who was a pupil of Satsuma Juun of 
Izumi, the inventor of the ^ new music’ of the Kanyei 
and Shohu eras. 

The words for Gidayit-hushi were written by Chikamatsu 
Monzayemon, called by many the ‘ Shakspeare of Japan.' 

Itchil-bicshiy softer songs than the Gidayu-biishi, com- 
posed by ^Miyako Itchu. These are said to have degene- 
rated into indecency and were suppressed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Biingo-biishi, songs invented by Miyakoji Bungo, which 
were afterwards suppressed by the Government as indecent. 
They were afterwards started afresh in Yedo by Miyako 
Bunyemon. They were however too soft for the popular 
taste, he therefore invented Tokiwazit. 

Tomimoto-bnshi, songs invented by Tomimoto Buzen, 
a performer of J^okiivazu. 

Kiyomoto-bushi, songs invented by Kiyomoto Enjusai 
in the Kansei era. 

Kadayu-bnshi, songs invented by Uji Kadayu of Kyoto. 

Fiijimatsii-biishi, songs invented by Fujimatsu, a descen- 
dent of Miyakoji. His pupil Tsuruga invented Shinnai, a 
low class music of an indecent character, described as 
‘‘ very sweet and bird like.'’ 
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Classes of lianta and koiita. 

X age-bushi, small poems invented in Kyoto in the 
Genroku era : ‘up and down * songs. 

Tsugi-hushi. 

Dote-hnshi, the embankment song. 

Komuro-buslii, Yoshiwara songs. 

Magaki-bushl . 

Kaga-hiishi, invented in the Manji era — 1658. 

Shibagakl bushi , invented in the Meireki era — 1656. 

Ryutatsu-biishi, at first sung without accompaniment : 
afterwards sung with sa})iiscn and shakuJiachi. 

Osaka-konta, accompanied by sauiiscn and koto. 

Rosei-buslii. 

Hanta, proverbs or comic songs. 

Outa, more set pieces. 

Nagauta, short songs for children, with 31 characters. 

Konia, shorter songs, with 26 characters mostly. 

Different varieties of sinall songs. 

Daijinniai, the wealthy man’s song and dance. 

Torlointa, minstrel’s song. 

Bon-odoriuta, moonlight dance of peasants on the sea- 
shore in July. 

y otsudakcuia, a song accompanied Iw the Yotsudake , 
or ‘four-bamboos.’ 

Chatsumiiita, tea-picking song. 

Mariuia, girl's ball song. 

Snmiyoshiodorinta, the priest's chant when he is ac- 
companied by his stick and umbrella bearers. 

Tauyeiita, rice-planting song. 

Usuhikinta, pestle and mortar song, sung by two girls 
pounding tea or rice. 

Iseondouta, the Ise song : the guests are seated in the 
loom, the dancers and the orchestra, koto, samisen, and 
kokyu, being on gallery running round the room, which is 
gradually elevated. 

Kiyari, the name given to the workmen’s shouting at the 



A SCHEME OF 


DAXCE3 


AND MUSIC. 


CFIINESE. 


JAPANESE. 


Ga-gaku 


Kagura — Kami-asobi. 


Bu-gaku 
[piihlic danc’uig) 


Kangen-gaku San*gaku So-gaku 
(private dancing) (comedy) [orchestral music 

without dancing) 


Ya-otome-mai Azuma-asobi 

(dai-dai-kagura) 

I 

Shinto Temple benedictory dance. 


Saiba-gaku 

(Saibara) 

— tribute song — 


Den -g aku S aru - ga ku - (S a n -gaku) 

— rice planter's song — | 


I I Ennen Modern ‘No’ dance. 

Kabuki Kyogen [bov's fan dance) 

I ^ 

Alodern Theatre 


Royei 

I 

I mayo 

[present style of song) 


A SCHEME OF JAPAFjESE SONGS. 


Utai of Saru-gaku [Samisen)-. 


Combined by Sawazumi in the Keicho era. 


Ko-uta Ryutatsu-bushi Naga-uta Ha-uta 0-uta 


Heike-monogatari [Biwa) 


Abruri-monogatari [Samisen) 


Satsuma Jobun’s ‘New iMusic’ 
pit pH -Tovdiydi Genjitsu 

I 

pitpil~\nouyQ Harima 

. . I . . 

fakemoto Chikugo, ifiventor olf Gidayu-bushi Itchu-bushi Shinnai Bunyemon’s Tokiwazu Tomimoto-bushi Fu]imatsu-bushi K:ycmoto-bushi Bungo-bushi 
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matsuri, and at the feast held when the foundations of a 
new building’ have been laid. 

The form of the song is supposed to have originated 400 
years ago : the old bell of the Kenjuji Temple at Kvoto had 
fallen into the river and the coolies when they were drag- 
ging it out were told each to scream his own name in 
chorus. 

Xobunaga the Shogun ordered the coolies who were 
dragging the stones for the foundations of his castle to 
scream together, but any thing they liked. 

Instructions for saiitiscn fLiycrs icluni pcrfornilug yoruri, 

(from the woik on music by Miyakoii Bungo — the inventor 
of the Buny^o-huslii), 

The performer should sit with his knees apart and in 
a straight line, the bookstand in front of him, and his head 
just level with the kcndaf the book stand, and neither bent 
down nor with his chin too much in the air. When seated 
he should take his fan out of his obi^ and place it hori- 
zontally across the book, moving it as he turns the paper 
one after the other. He must avoid any thing uglv, and 
therefore he should avoid too much motion : he should not 
force his voice in singing, and should refrain from making 
grotesque grimaces. Thus only will he be able to sing 
smoothly and sweetly. This is called ::ashikisadaiii€, or 
the method for determing the position of the body. 

Next comes cJi6shisnda}}icy or the determination of the 
tone of the voice, which must vary in loudness or softness 
according to the size of the room. Therefore when the 
musician enters the room he should at once take a mental 
measurement of it, and deteimine on this matter immedi- 
ately. 

Next comes hydshiuchi , the rule of emphasis. The 
singer should mark the time with his fan {hycshlogi). He 
should avoid too much emphasis, but, thinking only of the 
circumstances of the case, let his mouth and heart work 
together and guide his hand. 
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Next comes isliokiisaslii . the consideration of the rank. 
The singer should accomodate his voice to the character 
of the person about v’hom he sings, whether it be a hero, 
for example, or a woman. Thus if he sings of a priest he 
should be priestlike; or if of a woodcutter he should simu- 
late Ills voice, and so forth. 

Next comes cJiosliioutoi ^ the consideration of the tuning. 
Now although our sajiiisoi has onlv three strings, jet all 
the twelve sounds are there and to be plaj^ed upon them. 
So the plaver ought to take deep consideration of all these 
twelve sounds. ' 

Next comes onscitashivii , the preparation of the voice 
in the chest, by opening the lungs. Now^ every phrase 
may be sung in two breaths ; yet the singer must not 
avail himself of this rule and sing coarsely. He ought 
to ivy an.d produce as sweet a sound as possible, which can 
only be done by keeping the body in its proper position. 
So while singing he must not bow too much, but let the 
voice come from the chest. No human voice has a sound 
higher than fiislio. Therefore straining to produce higher 
sounds such as oslio must be avoided. This is called 
ura^oc^ the production of bad sounds. 

Next comes Kicaigo-no-heii, the consideration of open- 
ing and closing the mouth, so as to avoid a slovenly 
pronunciation of the w^ords. 

Opening the mouth is the male principle : it is equivalent 
to spring and summer; it is ryo. Shutting the mouth is 
the female principle; it is equivalent to autumn and winter: 
it is rltm. 

Finally comes sekijo, the consideration of the audience. 

* The twelve sounds are the twelve Cliinese fitsii or semitones. This 
direction puzzles me somewhat; it may refer to one of tvo tilings, 
either to the pitch, as to which there is no special direction if this does 
not refer to it: or to the tuning of the instrument, whether houchn^ki, 
niagari, or sansagari. It is quite possible however that it refers to 
both , that the singer is to be careful to select the right tuning for the 
music, lest it should miss any of its due effect by not getting the proper 
open notes, and he must be careful too to pitch it so as not to strain his 


voice. 
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If in the songs which are to be sung any fact is 
mentioned which would be unpleasant for any of the 
audience to hear, it should be omitted or altered ; and if 
any name is referred to which corresponds with the name 
of any person piesent, it should be changed, so that 
anything that might appear to be a personal reference m.ay 
be avoided. 

Finally a singer should be lemperate, drinking little, and 
of quiet sober conduct in his every day life, for bad conduct 
spoils both the character and the voice. 


A table for the production of sounds — hucai go-no-hen — . 

The Chinese characters used for musical sounds were five 
in number. 

kyu, slid, kakit, chi or cJio. 7i. 
but they are not simple sounds and are more like syllables. 
Therefore the simpler kana sounds are used 
a. i. It. e. o. 

and these with difi’erent consonants prefixed are used for 
the formation of the voice according to the following table. 


a 

ka 

sa 

fa 

na 

ha 

f/ia 

ya 

ra 

ZtVZ 1 

open mouth 

i 

ki 

shi 

chi 

ni 

hi 

ini 

i 

ri 

/ i 

closed ,, 

H 

kii 

su 

iSH 

nil 


mu 

yii 

rti 

n \ 


e 

he 

se 

te 

nc 

he 

me 

yc 

re 

c 

open ,, 

0 

ko 

so 

1 ^0 

110 

ho i 

mo 

j 

yo i 

TO 1 

' 0 i 

closed ,, 

icsonanct; 

in throot 

A (u 
i) 

in tile 
teeth 

i r 5 1 

i C C 

i i 

u 'V \ 

3 1 ! 

'j 

1 

i % 

S i 

5 


Z> V 

i!' 

i 

! ^ - i 
1 ■£ c i 

1 ^ 1 



in addition to these there are the gosr/ or goln — the ‘five 
voices ’ — • 



za 

da 

ha 

and also iho jiselin^ \ pu 

si 

ji 

ji 

hi 

, pi 


zu 

dzn 

hn 

pu 

S^ 

zc 

dc 

he \ 

' 

§0 

zo 

do 1 

ho 1 

\ po 







ROKUDAN (ni-dan) 




ROKUDAN (san-dan) 




ROKUDAN (yo-dan) 










Umegae — No. I. 




Umegae — No. IL 












Umegae— No. V. 
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THE GEKKIX MEDICAL SCALE. 


F. Du Bois, M.D. 

(Read ^th April, 1^91 -j 


The gekkln is a Chinese instrument of music much used 
in Japan. It consists of a circular, double, flat, imperforate 
sounding board about fourteen inches in diameter and an 
inch and a half in thickness. Inside the sounding board 
a piece of metal is loosely attached wh’ch jingles when the 
instrument is played upon. The handle is about ten 
inches long. In the head of it are inserted four winding 
pegs which serves to tighten two double strings in 
mandoline style ; only the strings are not made of ware but 
of hemp. The handle and part of the face of the sounding 
board are divided oft' into spaces by frets of bamboo 
bone or ivory (such as w'e find on the handle of the man- 
doline or the guitar) to show^ w^here the pressure is to be 
applied in forming the notes. These frets limit the number 
of sounds and render these invariable in each tuning. Now 
Japanese tunes and Chinese tunes are produced upon the 
gekkln. We have therefore in the gekkin an instrument 
w’hich should enable us to arrive at some positive notions 
about Japanese music. 

There are eight intervals betw'een the frets which with 
the tw'o open strings give exactly the eighteen notes this 
instrument is capable of producing; but several of these 
eighteen notes are duplicates and others are an octave 
higher than is commonly used. The range of notes is 
an octave and a quarter though the tune is generally 
run w’ithin the limits of an octave. 
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Two tunings are made use of in playing upon the 
gekkin. One is called lionchoshi and the other niagari : 

In honcJioshi the lower open string corresponds to 
Do and the upper open string to SoL 

In niagari the lower open string corresponds to Re 
and the upper open string to SoL Chinese tunes are 
all played in honchdsJii while Japanese tunes are many 
of them played in niagari and others in lionchoshi. 

The Japanese scale is composed of seven notes which 
correspond ver}' nearly to our own but they have no sharps 
or flats. They can therefore have but one scale. Their 
Mi and their Si are both flatter, than ours the other notes 
correspond almost absolutely. 

The scale which corresponds most to the Japanese is in 
6 flats or G flat, I have transposed lionchoshi tunes 
however into the natural scale of C and those of 7iiagari 
into the scale of G major. This however is a mere 
question of personal convenience. 

Niagari tunes can be played upon the five black notes. 
There is written music in Japan but the characters used 
do not pel form exactl}' the same function as with us. 
They were originally Chinese and have been adopted by 
the Japanese. These musical characters represent frets 
rather than notes, for they always indicate the same place 
on the stiing to be pressed whatever the tuning may be. 
Thus Ji represents the lower open string and corresponds 
io Do in JioncJidshi d.nd io Re in niagari^ and the character 
K corresponds to Re in lionchoshi and to Mi in niagari 
while Sol and La are represented by the same signs in 
both tunings. 

It becomes therefore rather important on seeing a piece 
of written Japanese music to know whither it is to be played 
in lionchoshi or in niagari There is a very simple way 
of telling. If the character X appear it must be in hon- 
clioshiy if not it is in niagari, for tunes in 7iiagan are 
played on five notes — Re, Mi, Sol, La, Do, and although 
X represents Mi in lionchoshi it represents Fa in niagari 
and is not used in melodies in this tuning. The musical 
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characters are nine in number corresponding to the seven 
notes of our musical scale, two of the notes having duplicate 


signs. They 
Do Re Mi 

are : 

Fa 

Sol 

La 

SI 

Do 

Re 

Mi 


± i 

jan 

R 

che 

X 1 

kon 

/L 

han 

rill, ho 

sui, n 

x 

i 

T' , 

takai 

jan 

takai 

che 

ii- 1 

takai 

kon 

- Honchoshi 
) 


jan 1 

R 

che 

X 


” I 

X 



! 

j Niagari 


Notes above the octave are indicated by placing the sign 
'i before the corresponding lower sign. 


In the examples of transposition given below it will be seen 
that all the notes of our scale come into use in Chinese tunes ; 
that two of our notes Fa and Si do not appear in Japanese 
tunes written in fiiagari ; but that in Japanese tuneswritten 
in lioncJiGslii all the notes appear except Sz, and for aught 
I know there may be tunes in which that notes appears. 

In playing our tunes on the gekkin they are satisfactory 
up to a certain point. The evident ilattening of Mi and 
Si however do not produce the most pleasing expression. 
Thev must all be transposed into Jionchoslii and it must 
be remembered that no accidentals can find expression on 
the gt’kkiii or in their musical characters. 

An}' pku'er on the gekkiii should be able to write out any 
Japanese air in their Japanese musical characteis. The 
object of this paper is to enable any one to transpose such 
written music into our scale and adapt it to the piano. 


Do 

Honchoshi 

X 



Niagari 

Re 

R 

— 

X 

Mi 

X 
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R 

Fa 

R 
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Sol 
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La 
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— 
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Si 

X 

— 
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X. 

Re 
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Mi 

IT 
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Diagram showing the positions and symbols of the Frets 
on the Gekkin, 


SPECIMENS OF POPULAR MELODIES 
PERFORMED ON THE GEKKIN. 

(i.) A Chinese Tune in Honchoski ; 
with seven notes to the scale. 

Legato 



(2.) Hitotslitose ; 

a tune in Niagari — very common in Japan. 


% 



(4.) Inshn Inaha ; A tune mHonchoshi, 

Adagio 







REMARKS OX JAl'AXESE MUSICAL 
SCALES. 


BY 

C. G. Knott, D, Sc., F. R. S. E. 
(Read 8r/i April, 1891.J 


Mr, Piggott has communicated to the Society a very 
interesting paper on the music of the Japanese. In its 
treatment of the koto tunings and analysis of koto music 
the paper is of especial value. The tendency of the paper 
as a whole is to emphasise the resemblances and minimise 
the differences between Japanese and Western music. 
Scales and Tunings are represented on our stave and by 
our symbols. Such representation is, we are told, prac- 
tically accurate ; and the test of this appears to be made 
to depend on the performing of Japanese airs on the piano. 
But I am disposed to think that this method is not by any 
means so satisfactory as its converse, in which, instead of 
playing a Japanese air on the piano, we play one of our 
airs on a Japanese instrument. Even on a piano in bad 
tune we readily recognise a familiar air, but ascribe the 
false intervals to the bad tuning. Now when we hear an 
unfamiliar air on a Japanese instrument, the intervals seem 
a little out; but we unconsciously put them right in our 
mind and when we play the semblance of the air on the 
piano we think we have got it straight. Suppose, how- 
ever, that we play or get played a well known Western 
melody on a Japanese instrument in Japanese style. Then 
evidently \ve are in a position at once to draw conclusions 
having some claim to accuracy. I am not aware that this 
method has been adopted by any investigator; but it 
certainly commends itself as likely to lead to good results. 
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In this way I have studied the notes of the gekkin and 
the slid, since these are instruments which offer little 
difficulty in experimenting with. 

Before discussing them I shall make a few remarks of a 
general character, chiefly by way of criticism of Mr. 
Piggott’s main position. He refers every thing to the 
piano scale, that is, the so-called scale of equal tempera^ 
ment. For many purposes this is legitimate enough ; but 
not for all purposes. 

The arbitrary division of an octave into 12 semi-tones is 
not an essential part of our music. For fixed tone instru- 
ments like the piano and organ, the equal temperament 
system provides endless facilities for modulating into 
different keys. That is its sole merit. Its demerits are 
numerous. It has destroyed perfect consonances, and 
made the musician’s ear tolerate dissonant chords which 
ought to have been intolerable. It has done away with 
those delicate feelings of tonality which natural scales alone 
can give ; and it exaggerates the importance of harmony 
in giving character to a melody. 

This last of course was inevitable when all intervals 
were smoothed off into so many multiples of a semi-tone. 
As a matter of historic development it was harmony that 
determined the tonic. In days when the principles of 
harmony were taking form there was no true tonic. 
Melodies, as we say now, ended on almost any note; and 
the character of these melodies depended wholly upon the 
manner in which the intervals followed each other. As 
harmonic music developed the grand maj'or triad became 
the nucleus of all that was lasting in music. The major 
third came into greater and greater prominence. Out of 
what we should now regard as chaotic sequences of chords 
arose by a process of natural selection the fundamental 
principles of progression in harmony. Closing phrases 
more and more demanded a particular treatment in which 
the chord of the dominant, less frequently the chord of the 
subdominant, had to precede the final chord of the tonic 
in order to give what the modern ear calls a natural close* 
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This determined the particular arrangements of harmoni- 
cally related notes which we call the diatonic scales. Our 
diatonic scale, in its major and minor foims, is the strong 
harmonic survival of sequences of tones which for lack of 
a better name we call scales. We are too much inclined, 
however, to give to these ancient Greek or mediaeval 
ecclesiastical “scales*' many of the characteristics which 
never really belonged to them. As a question of pure 
melody, there is no reason why the last note of an air 
should be, in the vast majority of cases, reached by a falling 
major second or a rising minor second. This is generally 
the case with our modern music, so that the tonic 
becomes the final note. Occasionally we end on the 
dominant or the third, which are the only other notes that 
occur in the fundamental chord of the tonic. Hence has 
sprung the widely prevalent idea that a melody most 
naturally ends on the tonic, or at any rate on some note 
belonging to its chord. The consequence is that certain 
most exquisite cadences are practically relegated to oblivion. 
Some of the most beautiful of Scottish airs are rarely heard 
now, because they do not end on a note which belongs 
to the chord of what seems to he the tonic. The truth is 
these airs do not possess a tonic in the harmonic signifi- 
cance of the term. They are difficult to harmonise, exactly 
as, according to ^vlr. Piggott, Japanese airs are difficult to 
harmonise. In fact they will not harmonise along the 
lines of modern harmony. 

As examples, take “ The Broom o’ the Cowdenknowes,” 
“ Lassie wi’ the Lint White Locks,” and the Psalm tunes, 
“Bangor” and “ IMartyrs.” In diatonic phraseology all 
these end on the second, or in tonic sol-fa language on 
ray \ and they aie commonly said to be in the Doiian 
mode. The scale of notes beginning with ray might be 
described and no doubt has been described as a minor 
scale with a sharpened sixth and a flattened seventh. A 
melody in this mode may be played on the piano or organ ; 
but its delicate tonality is lost completely. In the truest 
musical sense an air like “The Broom o’ the Cowden- 
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knowes ” or a tune like Martyrs cannot be reproduced 
on an instrument of fixed tones tuned on the equal tempera- 
ment system. It is usually possible, however, to find on 
any piano a key in which the peculiar wild flavour of these 
melodies is approximately given. This is the same as 
saying that no piano is really accurately tuned to equal 
temperament. As an old tuner said to De iMorgan when 
the latter was lamenting his inability to tune two sets of 
strings independently to the same equal temperament, 
‘‘equal temperament is equal nonsense.” No tuner in fact 
ever gains equal temperament. 

Certain of ]\Ir. Piggott’s remarks go to establish the 
same conclusion ; and all pianists know that a distinctly 
difterent colouring is sometimes given to a piece when it is 
transposed into a key a semitone higher or lower. No doubt 
the difference of touch in playing the black and white notes 
with their slightly different leverages has some influence. 
But this cannot exist on- the organ; and in strumming 
out a Japanese air on the piano the refinement of touch 
can hardly be regarded. Hence when Mr. Piggott says 
that Japanese tunes go best on F minor, that proves (i) 
that his piano is not accurately tuned to the equal tempera- 
ment system and (2) that the tonality of the Japanese scale 
differs appreciably from the tonality of the equal tempered 
scale. For it is incontestable that on a piano accurately 
tuned to equal temperament the tonal relationship between 
a given succession of tones and semitones would be the 
same in all keys. 

In the evolution of our modern scale of equal tempera- 
ment as it is intended to exist on pianos and organs we 
may recognise three stages. First, there is the develop- 
ment of harmony leading to the recognition of the “tonic” 
and the fixing of the diatonic scales. Second, there is a 
loss of the feeling of tonality as exhibited in the delicate 
shades of expression producible by melody alone, harmony 
supplying a far more powerful and varied mode of uttering 
musical expression. Third, with the demand for facile 
transition from key to key so as to increase the resources 
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for harmonic expression, there has been a complete dis- 
regard for scale tonality, and the scale has been smooth- 
ed away into the comparatively expressionless scale of 
equal temperament. 

Now to use the term ‘‘tonic” in relation to a style of 
music which is in the lowest stages of harmonic develop- 
ment is essentially an anachronism. Mr. Piggott criticises 
Mr. Isawa for imagining “a changeable tonic with one 
tuning” thereby missing “the idea involved in the word 
tonic.” But have we any right to use the term tonic at all 
in relation to Japanese music ? Or if we do use it, should 
it not be in the somewhat vague sense in which it is 
employed by Mr. Isawa ? Where no true harmony exists 
we must be guided to the choice of a “ principal note” — I 
shun the term key-note as connoting too much — by melody 
only. For example in Rokudan as transcribed by Mr. 
Piggott the piece begins on and ends on C . The 
characteristic phrase of the piece is, in the same notation, 
D or its echo Crff A G:i^, which the tonic sol-fa- 
ist would probably sing lali-fa-me, ine-doh-te . These notes 
belong to F ::tf minor, no doubt ; but tney belong as truly to 
A major while by far the most important note in the melody 
is certainl}’ the one corresponding to C:^. 

It must be admitted of course that if Japanese music is 
to be transcribed into the Western stave, the method 
adopted by Tvlr. Piggott and by others before him is quite 
reasonable. Only the limitations under which the tran- 
scription is made should be kept in mind, and the Western 
terms used ought not to be taken in their full significance. 
It is legitimate enough from a melodic point of view to 
regard the note corresponding to the first and fifth strings 
of the koto as the important note although it does lead to 
what seems to us an unnatural scale. But, outside the 
conditions imposed by harmony, a descending semitone 
or ascending full tone is no more unnatural than a 
descending full tone or an ascending semitone. In the 
Scottish air “John Anderson my Jo” the penultimate 
note ought to be a full tone below the final note, although 
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in most modern arrangements for the piano this second 
last note is sharpened into a leading note. This mangling 
of an exquisite cadence is done to satisfy the laws of 
harmony — the more’s the pity ! 

One of Mr. Piggott’s arguments seems to me to refute 
his whole position in regard to the tonic. Having 
assumed minor as the true tonic of Hii'ajoslii^ he 

proceeds to point out that the second string, which 
corresponds to this note, has something of a fundamental 
character in the eyes of the Japanese musicians. It is the 
fundamental note of the tuning. But the ‘‘tuning” is not 
to be confounded with the “tune.” That Mr. Yamase 
does not so confound them is evident from Mr. Piggott’s 
own statement (see p. 339) ; for there it appears that the 
second string is the fundamental note “not only of Hlra^ 
joshi but of all the others, F and the C:ji of the first 
string being constant throughout,” But Mr. Piggott puts 
Kitvioi into B minor, and Iwato into E minor, and ex- 
pressly makes the 4th and 6th strings respectively the tonics. 
In Japanese eyes the second string remains fundamental in 
all the tunings, so that if “fundamental” is to betaken 
as in any way comparable to our “ tonic ” Mr. Piggott’s 
elaborate discussion of the kev relations of the different 
tunings comes to nought. It is this very discussion, 
however, which shows Mr. Piggott at his best ; and so 
long as we bear in mind that there is no evidence of the 
existence of a true tonic in Japanese music there can be 
no difficulty in accepting many of his conclusions. 

It is a fact of some interest that the Japanese tend to 
tune by fourths rather than by fifths. For example in 
tuning the koto in Hira joshi, the musician first tunes 
the ist and 2nd strings a fifth apart. The 3rd is then 
tuned by chord a fourth below the ist. The 4th is tuned 
by ear a semitone above the 3rd. The 5th is tuned in 
unison with the ist; and the correctness of the preced- 
ing semitone tuning is tested by the arpeggio succession 
given by the 5th, 4th, and 3rd strings. The 6th string 
is then tuned a fourth above the 4th ; and the 7th 
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a fourth above the 5th. Thereafter the tuning is by 
octaves. 

Within the compass of an octave there is therefore a 
tendency to arrange tonal cycles whose period corresponds 
to the musical fourth. This is exactly the characteristic 
of the Greek Tetrachord. Now we know that this tetra- 
chord varied greatly in the manner in which the four 
notes succeeded each other. Sometimes the succession 
approximated to our d r m f — I use the tonic sol-fa notes 
only as indicating intervals — sometimes to r in f s (or 
I t d r), sometimes to m f s I {ox t d r in); but at other 
times the succession was of notes not occurring in our 
harmonically fixed diatonic scales of to day. Very much 
the same fiuidit\% as it might be called, seems to exist in 
the tonal succession that makes up the Japanese^ cycle 
of the fourth. This consideration suggests why the 
Japanese in taking the thirteen stringed koto from the 
Chinese, flattened down certain strings until the semitone 
interval was obtained. If we look at the tunings of the 
Chinese koto we see that the strings are tuned to the well 
known scale 

d r m s I d' etc. 

Here the succession s I d' an echo of the succession 
r m 5, and by pressure on the string beyond the bridge 
a fourth note can be interpolated between the last two so 
as to make up the tetrachord. And this probably the 
Chinese do. The Japanese, however, wish a greater 
fluidity or flexibility, besides an easy method of getting 
what seems to be very characteristic in their music, 
namely, a semitone cadence. This is at once effected by 
flattening what we should call the third and sixth, so that 
the succession of notes becomes in approximate sol-fa 
notation 

I t d m f I t d m f I etc. 

The tetrachord from rf to / or from m to I can then be 
filled in in a variety of ways by properly applied pressures. 
Practically however it appears to be impossible to get 
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beyond the double pressure, so that, for example, the 9th 
string in Hirajoshl (cloh) cannot be sharpened to a semitone 
below the loth string [me). By careful listening to Mr. 
Yamase’s playing of Rokndaii I have convinced myself 
that the double pressure raises the pitch by a flat major 
second ; and this opinion is supported by a comparison of 
I^Ir. Piggott's transcription of Rokudan with one transcribed 
under the supervision of i\Ir. Yamase and published by ]\Ir. 
Isawa in his Report of 18S3. Where IMr. Piggott writes 
A:ff , Mr. Yamase would write B or A double sharp ; and 
where Mr. Piggott writes D:^, 'Slv. Yamase would write 
E. Aly own belief is that the koto player by means of his 
double pressure brings in a note that is neither the one 
nor the other but lies between them, nearer however to the 
higher note. 

The necessity for different koto tunings arose from the 
desire to have certain melodic successions at different 
pitches, combined with the practical impossibility of playing 
true with too many double pressures.'*" The tetrachord 
skeletons, so to speak, v\ hich build up the succession of 
koto notes consist only of three notes, which I have sym- 
bolised already in descending order as in d t or I f ni. I 
shall now speak of it as the koto trichord ; and then fol- 
lowing the customary terminology we may call the 
sequence I f m m d t conjunct trichords and the sequence 
m d t I f m disjunct trichords. Clearly it is the latter which 
gives a succession of notes that end with the octave 
below the beginning note. In the conjunct trichords one 
note belongs to two trichords, so that there are only five 
strings involved. If we symbolise the ascending trichord 
by the letter T, we may represent the conjunct trichords 


* Mr. Yamase demonstrated this to me in a very practical way by 
playing at my request “ Auld Lang Syne'’ a tune now very familiar 
to Japanese. Taking the 7th string as the key note, he played it 
perfectly by using single pressures on the gth and nth strings. He 
then pointed out how it was practically impossible to get it true in 
any other way, although theoretically it should be playable by means 
of double pressures if we make the gth string the key note. 
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by TT, and the disjunct by T + T. The various tunings 
of the koto may then be represented as follows, those 
strings which do not make parts of complete trichords 
being indicated by their number. Thus in HirajosJii the 


tiichord does not 

begin till the 3rd string, 

and the last 

trichord ends on the 12th string. The 2nd and 

I 13th strings 

are terminal notes of what would be new trichords. 

SYMBOLIC 

REPRESENTATION OF 

KOTO 

TUNINGS IN TERMS OF 



TRICHORDS. 



Tuning 

Chief note 

HirajosJii 

1,2, TT+TT, 13 

5th string 

Akebono 

• I, 2, T + TT+T 

3rd „ 

Hankumoi 

I, 2, TTT+T, 13 


Kinnoi 

uT+TT+T, 13 

and ,, 

Iivato 

I, TT+TT, 12, 13 

4th ,, 


In this scheme the disjunct trichords T+T make an 
octave ; and we may regard the first note of this succession 
as the key note or let us say the chief note, to avoid any 
confusion ; the corresponding string is given in the second 
column. 

The ist string is alvvaj's a fifth above or a fourth below 
the second string and both are invariable throughout. 
The I2th string is two octaves above the second except in 
Akebono. The 13th string is two octaves above the 3rd 
except in Iwcito when it is two octaves above the 4th string, 
a fact which gives additional strength to the view that it 
is this note which should be taken as the chief note or 
tonic. This view has already been expressed by others ; 
and it is because Mr. Piggott has criticised it adversely 
that I have discussed the question here so fully. I believe 
the treatment I have given in terms of the component 
trichords to be the only scientific treatment possible. The 
scheme shows at a glance what key transitions the succes- 
sive tunings may be said to correspond to. We simply 
follow the change in position of the octave symbol T+T. 
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In the normal tunings, the conjunct and disjunct come 
alternately, as they must do because of the octave sequences. 
In the transition from Hirajoshi to Kiimoi^ the disjunct 
trichords are moved up one whole stage or trichord ; 
and the 2nd string becomes the first note of the lowest 
disjunct pair. This corresponds to a transition into the 
key of the subdominant. 

From Kumoi to Iiuato^ exactly the same transition is 
made, the disjunct trichord being lifted another stage. 

The permanency in pitch of the ist and 2nd strings 
gives to these transitions relations which are identical with 
our transitions into the subdominant. So far we are in 
agreement with Mr. Piggott. 

In AkehonOj however, our analysis leads to the conclusion 
that it is derived from Hirajoshi by moving the disjunct 
trichord down a stage; and then the 13th string becomes 
at once the last note of the second disjunct trichord. 
Now this corresponds to the fall of a fouith or the rise of 
a fifth — in other words to a modulation into the key of 
the dominant, Mr. Piggott makes M correspond to 
Fif major. Working along his lines I should be inclined 
to consider it as corresponding to E ^lajor or minor. 
Either of these keys will be found to include every string, 
whereas Mr. Piggott is compelled to make some apology 
for the presence of A instead of A:ji (see page 346). 

Hankumoi, or half Kumoi, is evidently as its name 
indicates. Here the alternation of disjunct and conjunct 
trichords is not kept up. It is not regarded as a normal 
tuning. 

Sahura differs from Ktimoi only in the 13th string, and 
has therefore the same synthesis of trichords. 

The three other tunings given by Mr. Piggott can be 
treated in exactly the same fashion ; in these however the 
two trichords are not echoes of each other. 

From the trichord analysis just given we see that under 
the prescribed conditions of koto tuning, namely the in- 
variableness of the ist and 2nd strings, it is impossible 
to obtain other distinct tunings than those described, 
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It may be mentioned that the Chinese koto tunings may 
be discussed in exactly the same way, although it is 
probably preferable to consider the succession of five notes 
d r tn s I as a unit in itself. The transitions of key are 
easily followed, ryosen being in all cases a modulation from 
the corresponding ritsnsen into the key of the subdominant, 
A close study would possibly reveal other points of contact 
between the Chinese and Japanese methods. 

My belief is that Japanese koto music is as little suited 
for modern harmonic treatment as is much of the old 
Scottish music. It has cadences which will not harmonise 
satisfactorily along Western lines, which simply means 
it has modes and scales that have no true equivalent in 
modern European music. Played on an equal tempered 
instrument of fixed tones like the piano, a Japanese tune 
is robbed of its peculiar flavour which depends on melodic 
and not harmonic tonality. 

There is one peculiarity in Japanese koto music, which 
cannot even approximately be reproduced on the piano, 
namely, the effect of the pressures on the parts of the 
strings beyond the bridge. These are classified into 
single and double pressures, and are said to correspond 
to the rise of a semitone and tone respectively. Only thus 
no doubt can the eftect be expressed in pianoforte vocabu- 
larjL But the melodic effect of a pressure upon a koto 
string is very often something for which we have no name. 
It might be called a pitch-swell ” or a pitch-crescendo ” 
or a pitch-diminuendo.’’ It is in fact a rising or a falling 
instead of a mere rise or fall. A somewhat similar effect 
is produced in violin playing; but to approximate to it at 
all on a piano would require the use of quarter tones. On 
the flute, shaktchachi, and hichiriki, the same slurring, 
as we should call it, is produced though in a much less 
agreeable manner. Mr. Piggott (page 299) speaks of 
them as “ superfluous quarter-tones ; ” but they are no 
more superfluous in Japanese music than the swell on 
our organ or the trill or portamento of operatic singers. 

Of all instruments, however, the Satsiuna-hiwa is the 
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most expressive in the matter of these intervals in con- 
tinuous motion. The wild and yet pathetic music of it 
depends not so much upon the fact that ‘ as many as five 
semitones can be produced by a finger in one position ’ 
but that between desired limits of pitch a continuous 
gradation can be secured. This peculiarity depends upon 
the high frets, which are fully described by Mr. Piggott 
(pages 288-9). ^ similar effect can be produced on the 
gekkiUf whose frets are considerably higher than they 
are in our guitar. It does not appear, however, that the 
Japanese play the gekkin in this way. The frets are 
sufficiently numerous to give a complete scale of a kind ; 
and so far as I have been able to learn the present day 
performers are content with the slightest pressure that 
can bring a given fret into play. 

Dr. Du Bois, in his note, has very materially supple- 
mented and corrected Mr. Piggott description of the 
gekkin. INly attention being drawn to the subject, I 
proceeded to examine its scale with some care. Some of 
the results of the investigation are extremely curious and 
seem to throw a fresh light upon the comparative musical 
feelings of the Chinese and Japanese. 

There are in Japan two distinct schools of gekkin 
players; and their instruments differ appreciably. IMr. 
Nagahara, a brilliant performer on the Chinese violin, is 
president of an orchestra known as the Nagahara Society, 
in whose concerts the gekkin is an important instrument. 
Two of the gekkin used by this orchestra I obtained 
permission to inspect and measure. The other school, 
which is more modern, was established by Nippon Keian, 
a celebrated player of forty years ago. I had the good 
fortune to obtain temporary possession of a gekkin made 
by Keian himself. Then besides these two schools of 
high class gekkin players, there are innumerable lower 
class orders of players, whose instruments cannot of 
course be expected to be so good. In the eyes of the 
Japanese, Chinese made instruments are regarded as being 
much superior to the home-made article. 
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The instrument which Dr. Du Bois possesses is one 
of the imported gekkui, I have - compared it with other 
instruments in daily private use, and have found very 
slight differences in the arrangements of the frets. We 
shall take Dr. Du Bois' instrument as a type of the 
popular class ; and shall compare it with the Nagahara 
and Keian gekkin ahead}" mentioned. 

Since the gekkin notes are produced by a light pressure, 
we should be able to get the numerical relations subsisting 
between the different notes by measuiing the lengths of 
strings brought into play by use of the corresponding frets. 
The same frets are used for both pairs of strings so that 
each string-pair will give the same succession of intervals. 
Confining our attention meanwhile to one string, and 
assuming that the vibration numbers are inversely as the 
lengths of the strings, we get the following numerical 
expressions for the notes corresponding to the successive 
frets. For convenience the open string note is taken as 
300, a sufficiently approximate representation of the 
number of vibrations per second corresponding to it. The 
first column gives the frets in order ; the second the relative 
pitches of the corresponding notes in Dr. Du Bois’ gekkin 
(Chinese) ; the third the same for the Nagahara gekkin ; 
the fourth the same for the Keian gekkin; and the fifth 
the successive notes of the major diatonic scale built upon 
the note 300. 


Fret, 

1 Chinese. 

Nagahara. 

Keian. 

Major Scale. 

0 

1 300 

300 

300 

j 300 

(doh ) 

I 

335 

337 

333 


2 

365 

368 

37^ 

375 

( 

3 

400 

398 

I 397 ' 

400 

(fah) 

4 

443 

446 

447 ’ 

450 

( ^oh) 

5 

505 

1 500 

497 ! 

500 

(la) 

6 

59« 

598 

595 

600 

(doh ) 

7 

68 1 

i 671 

667 

675 

(ray) 

8 

00 

! 797 

i 

800 

800 

(fah) 


Leaving out of consideration for the meanwhile the and 
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fret, we see that there is fair correspondence between the 
various notes up to the 6th fret inclusive. The 6th, 
7th, and Sth frets are meant to be the octaves of the open 
string, and the ist and 3rd frets respectively ; and they are 
so very accurately except in the case of the Chinese instru- 
ment. The deviation must be ascribed to carelessness on 
the part of the maker. In all cases the succession of tones 
given, when the second fret is omitted, is the well known 
Chinese scale of five notes which form also the tuning 
of the Chinese hoto, 

I have compared these to the major scale beginning with 
doh. But the succession of notes could be represented as 
well by the tonic sol-fa series 

r m s I t or s I d r rn 

In the Chinese and Keian’s gekkins the first fret is a 
minor tone (- 3 ^) rather than a major tone (-I) above the 
open string. To any one whose ear for tonal relations 
has not been destroyed by constant practice with the piano, 
the Dorian character of many Japanese cadences is very 
evident. In one of the gekkin pieces transcribed by Dr. 
Du Bois the phrase I I s m r is most characteristic ; and 
this is exactly the phrase that would be given on either of 
the gekkins mentioned if it is tuned in iiiagarL The 
first two notes are then given with the ist fret of the 
higher string; the third note with the open higher string; 
the fourth note with the ist fret of the lower string; and 
the last note with the open lower string. 

Still omitting consideration of the 2nd fret, we see that 
a single string gives three similar trichords of the form 
$ I d. The first and second are divsjunct, the second and 
third are conjunct. Thus the scale of the single string, 
minus the 2nd fret, may be represented symbolically as 

T+TT 

where T is the Chinese trichord made up of a note, its 
second, and its fourth. 

If now the higher string is brought into play, the higher 
frets on the lower string become of little importance, and 
the scale produced will depend upon the tuning. In 
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honclwslii^ which seems to correspond to the Chinese mode 
of tuning, the h’gher string is tuned a fifth above the lower. 
The scale obtained consists now of four trichords arranged 
this 

T+T+TT 

the first only being given b}" the lower string. In niagari 
on the other hand the strings are tuned a fourth apart 
and the scale becomes 

TT+TT 

It is the higher string then which seems to correspond to 
the principal note in niagari tuning. And this view is 
quite borne out by the name ; for niagari means raising 
the second string a tone. By the second string on the 
gekkin must be meant the lower string; and it is this 
string which corresponds to the real second string on the 
saniisen. 

If we regard the open lower string as the principal note 
then in niagari tuning we cannot get a scale corresponding 
to a Western scale at all. We get in fact a scale with a 
minor seventh, which at once suggests a modulation into 
a minor key. Hence the general feeling that Japanese 
music is all in a minor key. 

So far there is no difficulty in understanding the tonal 
relationships of the gekkin notes. But when we bring in 
the 2nd fret, we meet with something quite foreign to our 
conceptions of musical progressions. A friend, who knows 
nothing of the theory of music, said when, in playing the 
scale, he came to the second fret, “ Why, that’s no note at 
all.” On the Chinese gekki 7 i^ on the Japanese copies of 
the same, on the instruments used by the Nagahara 
School, the 2nd fret gives relatively to the open string 
neither a major third nor a minor third, but a nondescript 
interval lying somewhere between the two. One is tempted 
to regard the existence of this fret as an attempt to break 
a somewhat large interval into halves — a true minor third 
being divided into two three-quarter tones. Its position 
shows that the Chinese had no true conception of a 
major third, a remarkable illustration of the historic fact 
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that the major third as a recognised melodic interval is an 
evolution of harmony. 

It might be objected that the Chinese have a major third 
— the interval for example given by the 3rd and 5th frets 
on the gekkin. This interval iSj however, probably purely 
adventitious. The cadences and phrases peculiar to both 
Chinese and Japanese music are constructed on the 
fifth, fourth, second, and perhaps minor third (itself the 
difference of the fourth and second). Major thirds, or 
rather notes having approximately this relation, come in 
simply by the way. 

It is really very remarkable that this 2nd fret should not 
give a note nearly identical with our third, in accordance 
with the scheme of rising fifths and falling fourths given 
by Mr. Piggott on page 332. Such a succession by true 
(not tempered) fifths and fourths would give the following 
numbers for the first, second, fourth, and fifth frets. 


Beginning with 

300 

for open striO; 

we add a half and get 

450 

,, 4th fret 

subtract a quarter ,, ,, 

337-5 

,> 1st ,, 

add a half ,, ,, 

506.3 

n 5th ,, 

subtract a quarter ,, ,, 

379-7 

„ 2nd „ 


We arrive, of course, at a sharp so-called Pythagorean 
third — an intolerable interval in harmony but melodically 
much nearer the tempered or even the true harmonic third 
than the interval as given on the Chinese gekkin. 

Now the Chinese are supposed to have been acquainted 
with this method of progressive!}’ determining a sequence 
of notes in the octave. Mr. Piggott lays great stress on 
the 12 ritsu as being equivalent to our 12 semitones. But 
I think the gekkin frets prove what authorities of Chinese 
music have all along said, namely, that the 12 ritsu were 
purely theoretical and had no practical effect on the Chinese 
musical scale. Indeed not till after the days of European 
intercourse with China have we any evidence that the 
theoretical, paper, or mythological musician had conceived 
the ritsu as being equal. The twelve pitch pipes measured 
by Dr. Veeder give most irregular intervals, and cannot be 
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regarded even for practical purposes as building up a scale 
of successive equal semitones. 

The tunelessness of the note given by this second fret is 
very apparent if we try to play a familiar melody such as 

Home Sweet Home” on \hQ gckkin. We may, how- 
ever, by properly choosing our key note play a five-note ” 
melody like Auld Lang Syne” with fairly accurate intona- 
tion on this instrument. The one condition is that the 
2nd fret must not come in. With this second fret, however, 
the Chinese scale as given on the gekkin cannot be brought 
into line with our scales at all. And since the Japanese 
are satisfied with it the conclusion is inevitable that they, 
too, use intervals and scales that have no equivalents in 
Western music. 

So far we have purposely omitted mention of Keian’s 
gekkuu Now it will be seen from the table of vibration 
numbers that Keian has raised the pitch of the second fret 
note; and his gekkin gives, indeed, in JioncJidshi tuning 
quite a good maj’or scale. His aim seems to have been to 
make the gekkin more serviceable for purely Japanese 
music. It was absolutely necessary then that in some 
way the falling semitone should be obtained ; and this is 
ingeniously efYected by shifting the and fret nearer to the 
3rd. A little consideration will show that this attains the 
end in the simplest possible way and yet leaves the gekkin 
available for Chinese derived music. In Keian’s instru- 
ment we have a scale built up of two tetrachords, disjunct 
or conjunct according as the tuning is honchoshi or niagari. 
This tetrachord is a melodic succession nearly identical 
with the first four notes of one scale. Even in this instru- 
ment, however, there is suggestion of falseness in the note 
of the second fret; and the tonality of our phrases is not 
quite reproduced on it. 

Keian's attempt to modify the gekkin and make it suit- 
able for Japanese musical phrasing seems to have had little 
effect upon the popular taste. The Chinese gekkin is still 
the favourite one, and is much cultivated by the lower 
orders. Having fixed frets it is more easily played than the 
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sayniseUj the manipulation of which is practically confined 
to the professional musicians. In fact the gehkln is an 
instrument of fixed intervals like the guitar and banjo. 

I believe a great deal is to be said in favour of the idea 
that the Japanese scale is built up of Tetrachords, just as 
the old Greek scales were. We know that, although our 
harmonic diatonic major scale is not really composed in this 
way, its direct preharmonic ancestors were, as is also its 
make-believe the modern equal temperament scale. With 
the koto of thirteen strings, only trichords are used in the 
tuning, but there is an easy method of completing the tetra- 
chord by interpolation of pressure notes. If these thirteen 
strings had been tuned in tetrachords, the range of the 
notes would have been diminished, and the power of the 
instrument seriously curtailed. Now in the sho we have 
the same method of tuning beautifully exemplified. If we 
look at the succession of notes given by Mr. Piggott on 
page 304, the first feeling is one of confusion. The scale — > 
if scale it may be called — proceeds quite naturally until the 
7th note is reached, when a short chromatic succession is 
introduced. An echo of this follows on, a fourth higher ; 
and then the last three notes give a sequence of two full 
tones. 

This apparent confusion resolves itself very prettily 
under touch of the principle of the Tetrachord. In fact two 
tunings, so to speak, are superposed. If we take the first 
four notes ABC^f D as the Tetrachord and call it T, we 
have for the one tuning 

t+tt+t 

and for the other 

TTT-fT 

The last tetrachord is incomplete in both cases. In these 
two tunings many same notes occur. There are indeed 
only two notes in the second tuning which do not occur in 
the first ; and three in the first which do not occur in the 
second. , In our technical musical language we should call 
the first tuning the scale of A major ; and the notes left out 
of it occur in the scale of G major which is very nearly as 
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complete as the scale of A major. No other imaginable 
scale contains a complete octave of successive notes. 

To try the tonality of the intervals I played some simple 
tunes in the two keys of G and A ; and the result showed 
appreciable difference in tonality. Whether this is to be 
set dovv'n to defective tuning or to the essential character 
of the instrument it is impossible to say. My own feeling 
is that many of the thirds were too sharp, partaking of the 
character of the Pythagorean rather than of the equal 
temperament interval. Sounded as chords most of these 
thirds were very harsh, though occasionally a tolerable 
consonance was obtained. It was abundantly evident in 
fact that the scales of the slid have not been evolved along 
harmonic lines. It is possible that had the Japanese been 
left to develope their own music uninfluenced by Western 
ideas, they might have worked out an harmonic music 
essentially identical with ours. We can only speculate 
on what European music would have been without the 
fostering care of the Church in the early and middle ages. 
But we should probably not be far wrong if we were to refer 
the thinness of Japanese music to the lack of the devotional 
element, and the consequent non<development of singing 
in chorus. 




THE MITO CIVIL WAR 


BY 

Ernest W. Clement.* 
(Read nth February , 1891. j 


To the true historian a mere list of names and dates, 
however necessary for establishing facts, is insufficient. 
Inasmuch as he sees in history ^‘one increasing purpose,” 
he desires to trace the progress of mankind, and to indicate 
as clearly as possible the causes and the effects. Herein 
he at once encounters a difficulty, and soon ascertains, 
that he must distinguish carefully between what are only 
occasions, and what are real causes. For instance, if we 
are studying the American Revolution, we can not apply 
the word cause,” either to the Lexington and Concord 
affair, or to the Boston Massacre, or to the Tea Part}^ 
or even to the Stamp Act. Those were merely occasions 
which made manifest the real cause, and helped to bring 
on a conflict which was inevitable, as long as the American 
colonies felt the injustice of ‘^taxation without representa- 
tion.” 

Likewise, if we study the Japanese Revolution, we are 
confronted with the same distinction. For instance, it can 
not properly be claimed, that either the opening of Japan 
to foreign intercourse ; or the civil strifes, wffiich, beginning 
at Alito, spread to other principalities ; or personal jealous- 
ies within the hakiifu ranks, were causes of the Revolution 
of 1868. They were only occasions which manifested the 
real feeling, and helped to bring on a conflict which was 
inevitable, as long as there was a strong sentiment of 
hostility to the usurping Shogunate, and of loyalty to the 


See Note A. 
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Emperor. I do not claim, as some have claimed, that the 
Mito Civil War was one of the causes of the Japanese 
Revolution ; but I deem its history interesting and impor- 
tant as the record of one of the links in the chain of occa- 
sions which finally brought on that Revolution. The 
flame which had been secretly smouldering was fanned into 
sight by the internal strife of the Mito clan ; and, then 
spreading into other parts of the land, after the opening of 
the country burst forth eventually into the conflagration 
of the Revolution. Or, to apply the figure, the feeling of 
loyalty to the Emperor bad been for a time almost 
smothered, and only kept alive in secret; but in the Mito 
Civil War it was first publicly manifested, and gradually 
gained such power as finally to restore Imperialism to its 
legal position. 

In like manner, when I seek the cause of the Mito 
Civil War, I must draw the same distinction as previously. 
One person says, that the war arose from the rivalry 
between two schools situated in the city of IMilo; while 
another says, that its cause lay far back in the teachings 
of Mitsukuni (1628-1700), whose profound sentiments of 
loyalty to the Emperor were handed down from generation 
to generation, and developed toward the Shogunate a 
feeling of hostility, which in turn reacted and produced in 
the Mito han two parties. It is probably true, that the 
quarrel between the two schools was the first outbreak of 
factional spirit, which, gradually increasing in vehemence, 
finally culminated in the Civil War. But it is also very 
evident, that this quarrel would have been confined to the 
Mito han^ and, perhaps, would not have developed into 
actual warfare, if it had not become mixed with the 
intrigues of national politics. In other words, the quarrel 
between the schools would have been a comparatively 
insignificant affair, if it had not aflbrded a rallying-point 
for the ^vo-haJmfii and z.ni\-hahifii parties. In the Japan 
of that day, it was not possible to draw a distinct line of 
demarkation between local politics and national politics; 
the mutual relations, social and political, of the daimyos. 
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precluded local isolation ; and the intricate system of 
espionage, so skilfully managed by the Shogunate, gave 
an opportunity for frequent interference in the internal 
affairs of the clans. It seems likely, therefore, that the 
prime cause of the Mito Civil War, as of the Revolution, 
is to be found in the intensely Imperialistic sentiments 
which had been instilled by the teachings of Mitsukuni. 

Perhaps, therefore, I may be pardoned, if I go back a 
little to ascertain how the Tokugawa Princes of i\Iito came 
into hostility to the Shogunate of their own family. I can 
easily imagine, that at first jealousy may have played 
some part in stirring up the family strife ; for it would 
have been only natural for Mito, relegated to the lowest 
position among the “ three honorable houses,” and 
deprived, whether justly or unjustly, of the privilege of 
furnishing an heir to the Shogunate, in case the direct line 
failed, should have felt somewhat aggrieved, and should 
have more or less lost interest in the maintenance of the 
Shogunate. But this motive was probably lacking in the 
case of IMitsukuni, the second prince, who, being a man of 
letters and of peace, gave himself up to literary pursuits. 
The study of Japanese history and literature was revived ; 
the Dainilionshv'' was written, which indirectly pointed 
out the fact that the Shogun was a usurper, while the 
Emperor was the descendant in an unbroken succession ” 
from the gods. Thus from time to time strongly Im- 
perialistic feelings were instilled into the minds of the iVlito 
clansmen, so that most of them gradually became ardent 
haters of the Shogunate. I am inclined to think, then, 
that jealousy may have produced an indifference towards 
the maintenance of the Shogunate; and that this feeling of 
indifference was gradually developed into a feeling of 
hostility, by the literary and historical pursuits of the Mito 
house. But these generalizations concerning the abstract 
causes will become clearer as we follow the concrete events 
of history ; therefore, let us plunge in 7nedias res'" of the 
Mito clan. 


“ Great Japanese History.” 
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At the beginning of this century, there was in Mito a 
learned Chinese scholar, named Tachihara Jingoro, who 
occupied the honorable position of head librarian of the 
Shuko-kwan. Among his pupils was one Fujita Jirozae- 
mon, the son of an old-clothes merchant. This person 
from youth showed great ability in understanding Chinese; 
so that, casting aside the humble profession of his father, 
he diligently studied under Tachihara. In time he ob- 
tained the honor of becoming a teacher, was subsequently 
promoted to be a Samurai^ and thus gained for himself a 
number of students. Fujita next formed the purpose of 
writing 5/n' (history of industry, arts, etc.), as an appendix 
to the DainiJionshi ; while Tachihara insisted on not 
attempting at all to write minutely on those topics, and 
wished merely to discuss them very briefly here and there 
in appropriate places in the main part of the work. 
Moreover, Fujita thought, that, as Daifiihonshi had been 
given only as a private title, it should not be publicly used 
without obtaining the Emperor’s sanction ; but Tachihara 
thought such a course unnecessar}^ 

At about the same time Fujita built a school and named 
it Seiransha^'' which means ‘‘bluer than original blue.” 
This phrase gave an opportunity to some scholars, envious 
of their old school-mate, who had risen, like Cicero, “with 
no favor of ancestry,” to slander Fujita to Tachihara on 
the ground that the former was too proud and too ambi- 
tious in openly hinting, that he was wiser than his 
teacher. This slander greatly irritated Tachihara, who was 
already on unpleasant terms with Fujita, and who, though 
the latter is said to have apologized several times, went so 
far as to erase Fujita’s name from his list of pupils. The 
trouble between the teachers infected their pupils, who 
began to take part in the dispute, which continued to 
create ill-feeling within the clan. 

In 1829 Prince Narinaga, posthumously known as Ai- 
ko, died without an heir : but there was a brother, named 
Nariaki, who was a very bold and active man. Some of 
the Mito vassals, fearing his sagacity, attempted to have 
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a son of the Shogun made heir of the principality, but 
failed ; and thus Nariaki became the next prince. When 
he came to the power, he reformed many abuses, and im- 
proved the condition of all parts of the administi ation of 
affairs. He was wise enough to perceive the disunion of 
his subjects arising from the rivaliy of the two schools; 
and he tried to effect a reconciliation by emplo}'ing both 
parties. From the Fujita party he selected Fujita Torano- 
shin (son of the teacher), Toda Ginjiro and Kawase Shichi- 
roemon ; from the Tachihara party he chose Tachihara 
Jintaro (son of the teacher), Komij^ayama Jiroemon and 
Tanobe Shosuke. His efforts were not in vain, so that for 
a while things went on very smoothly and peacefully. 

Ten years later (1839) the prince was expected back in 
Ivlito after the expiration of his legal residence in Yedo. 
A great agitation then arose in Mito. It seems that 
previously, on account of the famine which swept the 
Empire in 1836, the allowance of saniural had been 
diminished half, and tiiat many were suffering not a little 
in consequence of the scant}" income. They realized, 
that, if the prince returned to Mito, he would be sure to 
review their military drill. “ Spear and sword were red 
wdth rust ; the lacquer of the sword-sheath had been 
scratched off; the armor w^as too old to wear on such a 
public occasion ; the horses were lame and exhausted ; 
and there w’as no money for putting these things into a 
proper condition.” Consequently many of the vassals 
formed a league, into which some higher officers also 
entered, and petitioned the prince not to return to IMito, 
unless he restored the allowance of the samurai to the 
former amount. The prince was very much enraged, and 
deprived two councillors of their offices. 

The next year (1840) Nariaki returned to this province, 
and removing from the chief offices the old and incapable 
men, appointed in their places young and active persons. 
Udono Heishichi and Toda Ginjiro became first council- 
lors; Takeda Hikokuro and Yuki Toraju, second council- 
lors; and Fujita Toranoshin, the privy councillor. Later 
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Yuki was promoted to be first councillor, and was greatly 
trusted by his master. In 1841 Nariaki opened the famous 
school, called Kodo-kwan, and prepared to lay out the Kai- 
raku-yen, which is now the Tokiwa Park of IMito. 

In 1842 the baknfUj in fear of foreign incursions, 
especially on the part of Russia, ordered all princes, 
whose dominions bordered on the sea-shore, to make 
strong fortifications along the coast, Nariaki, accordingly, 
fortified the coast of Hitachi ; and also, seizing the old 
bronze bells of Buddhist temples, he had them cast into 
moulds, and manufactured into cannon ; ‘‘ so that through- 
out the province there were no deep knells to disturb 
the sweet dreams of midnight, and the noisy booming 
of guns was heard all the day long.” He had frequent 
drills and reviews of the troops, and trained even his 
waiters in riding and hunting. It is said, that, while 
he was overseeing the work at the Kairaku-yen, he 
compelled young boys, both of high and of low rank, 
to cany stones where he ordered. He also issued an 
ordinance to give the public funds to the lessees upon 
the condition, that they provide good armor and weapons, 
and serve as soldiers whenever they might be needed. 
With this he gave out another ordinance, that the private 
lending should be gradually drawn in, so that the needy 
borrowers should not suffer by being too hard pressed. 
The lenders were greatly' troubled by this enactment ; 
and some of them were obliged to give away the whole 
amount of their loans. 

There is but little doubt, that the policy of Nariaki 
was right; but it is equally true, that it was radical. His 
subjects had been living in idleness and laziness, and 
had become quite w’eak. They needed to be stirred up, 
but probably more gradually, to a sense of the necessity 
for vigorous action. But against the prince’s radical 
measures, there soon arose murmurs and complaints 
among his vassals. Omine Daihachi, a lender, who, 
in consequence of the above enactment, had lost consider- 
able money, was the leader of the discontented party. 
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He persuaded Fujita Shusho, who had formerly been 
deprived of an office, and who must not be confounded 
with the more famous man of the same name, to enter 
the league. All persons who were displeased with the 
prince’s radical reforms ; — in the lower classes, the sextons 
whose business it had been to ring the bells destroyed 
by the prince ; in the upper classes, those who had lost 
their offices, — ^joined the league. Inasmuch as Fujita 
Shusho was originally a pupil of Tachihara, many of his 
old school-mates, through their envy of the other P'ujita, 
became allied to the league. But, strange to say, Tachi- 
hara himself served faithfully under Naiiaki, and won the 
latter’s favor. Fujita Shusho, however, gained the ear 
of Yuki, a first councillor, w'ho finally became the central 
figure of the league. 

Thus far the dispute had been confined to the ]\Iito 
clan ; but now it becomes mixed with national politics, 
and is much more difficult to trace through all the mazes 
of those confused times. Now^ the disafiected samurai 
through the councillors of the Shogun, and the Buddhist 
priests through the abbots of Uyeno and Shiba, accused 
Nariaki of plotting a formidable intrigue against the 
Shogun. Their efi’orts proved so successful, that in 1844"' 
Nariaki was compelled to abdicate in favor of his son, 
Yoshiatsu. At the same time Udono and two other 
councillors received an official reprimand; and Toda and 
Fujita and some subordinates were deprived of their offices, 
and imprisoned. Yuki, Okitsu, Yatabe and others now^ 
obtained the control of affairs, and “screamed with gra- 
tification.” Takeda Hikokuro, a second councillor and a 
person of integrity and loyalty, grieving at wffiat he deemed 
“the totally unprovable accusations against his master,” 
secretly concerted with a K 6 ri-h 7 igyo,\' went up to Yedo, 
and complained of the state of affairs in a letter to the 
first councillor, Mizuno, who it is said, was somewhat 
able to recognize the situation. But the hahifii sent 


* Not 1S48, as stated in “ The Tokugawa Princes of Mito.’’ 
f The head-man of a or Gun (County). 
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them back to MIto, where they became prisoners. The 
next year two sons of these loyalists went to Yedo for the 
same purpose, and met the same fate ; and from this time 
many others went up to the metropolis on a similar errand. 
The Yuki party used all its power to prevent this ; so that 
there was a great disturbance in this city, and the Mito 
vassals became divided into three parties. One party, 
called Yuki-to from the name of its leader, is better known 
as the Kiin-td (Wicked Party) ; while the opposing faction, 
consisting of Fujita, Toda and their friends, then went by 
the name of Tengu-to (Hob-goblin Party), but is commonly 
known as the Sei46 (Righteous Party); and a “third 
part}',’’ called Yanagi-to (Willow Party), comprised “ those 
who, having no principles, vacillated between the other 
two parties, helping whichever one was favorable to them.” 
Inasmuch, however, as the good titles were self-applied, 
and the bad titles were bestowed b^^ rivals, we can not 
judge the parties from their appellations. The so-called 
“ Wicked Party ” consisted of those who were friendly to 
the policy of the Shogun ; the so-called “ Righteous Party” 
comprised the enthusiastic royalists, and supported the 
policy of Nariaki; while the so called “Willow Party^ ” 
undoubtedly included some true independents, who, not 
from fickleness, but from principle, refused to become 
implicated in the strife. In the following pages we shall 
employ the terms Scl-td" and “/van-^d,” as they seem 
to have been most commonly used by native writers. 

“ In July of the 6th year of Kayei [1853] the American 
fleet stole into the quiet waters of Yedo Bay, which had 
never before been ploughed by a western vessel, and, 
amid the roaring of cannon, loudly knocked at the door 
of Uraga to awaken us from our long sleep.” There- 
upon, as the haknfu, now too late, recognized Nariaki’s 
foresight, the latter was summoned to come out once 
more into public life; and Fujita, Toda and others were 
replaced in their former position. Nariaki, in answer to 
the inquiry in regard to the foreigners, insisted upon declar- 
ing war; but his true aim seems to have been to rouse up, 
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by the cry of fighting, the relaxed spirits of the people, and 
to maintain the dignity of the Empire. 

In Mito now the Yuki party, having been detected in 
its schemes, began to melt away ‘‘ like the dew in the 
sunlight.” The leader was to have been put to death, 
and escaped meeting that fate only by the kind intervention 
of his rival, F'ujita; but he was imprisoned in the mansion 
of a great vassal. All the patriots of the Empire now 
looked toward Mito : but, unfortunately, in the great 
earthquake of 1855 Toda and Fujita fell victims. (Fujita 
is said to have lost his life in saving that of his mother). 
The death of these two able men was much lamented by 
all persons, except their enemy, Yuki, who, when he 
heard of it, had his son entreat the Prince of Takamatsu, 
a branch of the Mito family, to obtain pardon for him. 
But all his secret plans were discovered ; and he and many 
of his followers were condemned to death in 1S56. 

From this time the internal aft’airs of Mito might have 
proceeded quietly, if the matters of the Empire had not 
began to enter into greater confusion. As the policy of the 
bakiifii in regard to foreigners was onl}" to obtain a 
temporary peace, many patriots went up from their 
provinces to Yedo or Kyoto, and, severely condemning the 
mismanagement of the bakiifii^ loudly cried out for fighting 
to “expel the barbarians.” The policy of Kyoto was 
in direct opposition to that of Yedo, so that there were 
constant clashings between the two authorities. In 1858 
the hakiifii sent Hotta Masaatsu to Kyoto to explain the 
unavoidable necessity of opening the country, and to 
receive the sanction of the Emperor in the matter : but, 
as the Kyoto officials were too strong for Hotta, he failed. 

About the same time the Shogun, lyesada, became very 
sick. Most persons, as the impending difficulties could 
be solved only by a prince wise and experienced, began 
to look toward Keiki, the seventh son of Nariaki, as the 
next Shogun. After a short time, when Hotta returned 
from his fruitless mission to Kyoto, his influence began 
to decline, and li Naosuke, Prince of Hikone, became 
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the Prime ^^linister [Tairo] of the Shogun. li, rejecting 
the advice of Owari, Echizen and other powerful princes, 
raised to the Shogunate a young prince of the family 
of Kii ; and, as the Ameiican ambassador urged the 
promised answer, finally made the treaty without the 
Imperial sanction. Viewed only by its eftects upon the 
Shogunate, this bold move may properly be called a 
‘^mistake,” as it undoubtedly exhibited so clearh^ the 
usurping power of the Shogunate as to make its speedy 
downfall certain. But viewed from the ultimate influences 
upon the development of civilization in Japan, it must be 
denominated a shrewd stroke to cut the Gordian knot 
of internal complications. I believe that even the enemies 
of li admit, that he was a very sagacious statesman, whom 
it was difficult to over-reach. 

The Emperor, hearing of the haughty conduct of li and 
of his insulting move in the matter of foreign treaties, 
was very much provoked. By the advice of some officers 
who were in intimate relations with many patriotic samurai 
(who were all revolutionists, desiring to sever the connec- 
tion between Kyoto and Yedo), the Emperor, through 
Ukai Kichizaemon, the IMito agent in Kyoto, sent a 
letter to the Mito prince. This letter, quoted in Griffis’s 
“ Mikado’s Empire " from Satow’s translation of “ Kinsei 
Shiryakii^'' contained the following instructions : The 
bakiifii ha.s shown great disregard of public opinion in 
concluding treaties without waiting for the opinion of 
the court, and in disgracing princes so closely allied by 
blood to the Shogun. The Mikado’s rest is disturbed by 
the spectacle of such misgovernment, when the fierce 
barbarian is at our very door. Do you, therefore, assist 
the bakiifu with your advice ; expel the barbarians, content 
the mind of the people ; and restore tranquillity to his 
majesty’s bosom.” It is true, that among the samurai 
who had planned this move were some Mito men : but the 
ex-prince, Nariaki, having been ignorant of the affair, was 
much troubled how to dispose of the letter. It is said, 
moreover, that after Perry’s arrival Nariaki’s “ anti-foreign 
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views, if he honestly held such views, began to change to 
opinions more favorable to foreign intercourse. 

The bold Tairo (li) now sent iManabe Shimosa no Kami 
up to Kyoto to apologize for his mistake, as he put it ; 
but it was only a pretext. Manabe, a remorseless fellow, 
during his stay in the capital, arrested many reformers, 
among whom were Ukai and his son, and carried them 
to Yedo. He also compelled some Imperial officers, who 
were very anxious to restore the declining dignity of the 
legal government, to resign. li, through the influence of 
Prince Kujo,'*' with whom he was in close relations, in 
1859 condemned Ukai and others to death, and sentenced 
Nariaki, on the ground that ‘-his heart was not good,” to 
be imprisoned for life in Mito. 

About the same time the hahifii demanded that Prince 
Yoshiatsu should return the Imperial letter. At this the 
Mito vassals were much stirred up ; and such men as 
Takahashi Taiichiro (the leader of the radical party) tried 
to compel the officer not to obey the unlawful command. 
Nariaki and his son, the prince, wished to obe}" the 
command; and, therefore, the former issued instructions 
to that effect to his subjects. But, none the less, one 
samurai, in order to warn the officer who was to carry the 
letter to Yedo, committed suicide. The messenger, named 
Oba, was so much moved by this event, that he declined 
to start immediately, on the pretext that his body was 
too much stained by blood to carry the holy document. 
One month later (in Ivlarch, i860) seventeen Mito and 
one Satsuma samurai at the Sakurada gate assassinated 
li Kamon no Kami.f In September of the same year 
that his great rival was thus put out of the way, Nariaki 
died, as some say, poisoned by the hakiifn party. His 
death took place, according to the native calendar, on 
the fifteenth day of the eighth month, when by immemorial 
custom the Japanese people in the evening flock to the 

* Prime Minister of the Emperor. 

f His head was not brought to Mito, and publicly exposed, as is 
stated in “ Mito Yashiki.” See Note B. 
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parks and other public places or to special localities to 
view the bright and silvery autumn moon. But the 
faithful vassals of Nariaki, even to this day, shutting 
themselves up in their houses, refuse to desecrate the 
memory of their master by indulging in the merry pastime 
of tsiikimi (moon-view). Nariaki received the posthumous 
name of Rekko (Orderly Prince), by which, as well as by 
his noni-de-pluriiej Keizan, and by his official rank, 
Chunagony he is well known to the public. 

A thorough analysis of the character of this remarkable 
man is well-nigh impossible. All portrayals of his cha- 
racter, whether by friend or by foe, are probably more or 
less colored by prejudice; so that I hardly feel competent 
to form a satisfactory judgment. In the main, however, 
I see no reason to modify the opinions expressed in a 
paper which I had the honor of reading before this society 
in 1889 upon “The Tokugawa Princes of Mito.”'*' Nariaki 
was undoubtedly a very intelligent, able and ambitious 
man. Unlike most of the daimyos, who were content 
to leave the trying matters of government to favorites, 
and to live in drunkenness and debauchery, this Mito 
prince undertook personally, and performed diligentl}^ 
the government of his clan. In this management of 
affairs, he did not in the least encourage the lazy habits 
and easy life into which the people had fallen through 
continuous decades of peace ; but, possibly, by too sudden 
and too strict reforms, he attempted in his own clan to 
rouse up again the old martial spirit of Japan. Though 
he was, probably, kind-hearted, he was also irascible, 
and could not brook opposition : but I doubt whether he 
was as boorish as he is represented on some pages of 
“ Mito Yashiki.” That novel, however, presents to us an 
exceedingly vivid and accurate picture of Nariaki and his 
times. 

In regard to Nariaki’s policy in national and inter- 
national affairs, the perplexity is the greatest : but I am 
still inclined to adhere essentially to the views previously 

* Vide Vol. XVIII, Part I, of the “ Transactions ” of this society. 
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expressed before this society."' The present members of 
the Mito family resent a little m}^ suggestion, that 
“jealousy, or ambition, may have been the motive ” which 
prompted him in his opposiiion to the Shogunate. They 
say that he never disobeyed the Shogun ; and that he was 
not opposed to the institution of a Shogunate, but to the 
usurping power of the Shogunate; in other words that he 
wished not so much to overthrow, or abolish entirely, 
the Shogunate, as to degrade it to its proper position, 
subordinate to the Emperor. Perhaps I expressed it a 
little too strongly by using the definite article, and ought 
to have said, “jealousy may have been a motive.” I 
am sure that it would have been only human nature for 
a man of Nariaki’s active and ambitious character to 
become jealous of the power of li, Prince of Hikone, who 
was only a fndai^ and of the ascendency of Kii in the 
Shogunate. This impression is strengthened by the 
circumstance, that Owari, which, like Mito, though one 
of the “three honorable houses,” was entirely slighted 
in the various successions to the Shogunate, likewise 
became disaffected and intensely Imperial. But, while 
I still think, that jealousy may have been one of the 
motives impelling Nariaki to his attitude of opposition to 
the Shogunate, or to the bakufu, I do not wish to place 
undue preponderance upon that, or to slight the Imperi- 
alistic sentiments, which, instilled into the minds of Mito 
lords and vassals by the teachings of Giko (Mitsukuni), 
must have become by the beginning of the present century 
a strong inherited idea. I am willing, therefore, to modify 
my original statement, and to say, that jealousy was, 
perhaps, a minor motive, and loyalty to the Emperor was 
the major motive. 

Taking up now international affairs, I wish to reiterate 
my previously expressed opinion, 1 that Nariaki, though 
the leader of the ^ 0 /, or anti-foreign party, may not have 
been at heart so much opposed to foreign intercourse. 

* Vide Vol, XVIII, Part I, of the ‘‘ Transactions ” of this society. 

t Vide Vol, XVIII, Part I, pp. 14 and 15, of the “Transactions.” 
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He was a student of geography, and himself constructed 
some wooden globes, one of which he presented to the 
Emperor, and two or three of which may now be seen in 
one of the buildings of the Shoko-kwan, in Mito. He was 
also a student of western science, history, and, perhaps, 
even of the despised “foreign sect,” Christianity. He 
may, possibly, have been led into anti-foreign opinions 
through the influence of his privy councillor, Fujita, who 
has been well described as follows : — ■ “ A stern samurai 
of the old type, highly educated and loyal to the traditions 
of his time, he set himself stoutly to oppose foreign 
intercourse, and doubtless used his influence in that 
direction with the well-known Chunagon^ the Prince of 
Mito, whose confidential adviser he was."’' But I am 
rather inclined to think, that to a great extent the compli- 
cations of national politics affected his opinions on 
international affairs. Even a superficial student of 
Japanese history knows, that among the Revolutionists 
of 1868 were many patriots, who had been opposed to 
the foreign treaties, because the hakufii was in favor of 
them ; who, though not personally inimical to foreign 
intercourse, had used the “ ^oi battle-cry ” as a pretext 
for arousing the nation against the alarmingly increasing 
usurpations of the Shdgunate ; and who, having once 
succeeded in restoring the Emperor to his ancestral power 
and dignity, proceeded’further, by opening intercourse with 
the nations of Asia, America and Europe, to develop a 
“New Japan.” I have an idea, that this Prince of Mito 
was of the same type as the Princes of Satsuma and of 
Choshu, who were also “ Joi ” partisans ; and that, had he 
lived till the Revolution, he would have had a prominent 
share, not only in its destructive phase, but also in the 
constructive phase which followed. 

After the death of li, the policy of the haknfu naturally 
underwent some change ; and the order to Mito to return 
the Emperor’s letter of instructions was recalled. But 
Ando Tsushima no Kami, who succeeded li, “was too 

* Japan Weekly Mail for February 15, 1889. 
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obstinate and ignorant to learn anything from his predeces- 
sor,” and pursued an unwise course. In February of 1862 
seven conspirators, of whom six (not three,” as I stated 
before)"' belonged to Mito, attacked and wounded him near 
the Sakashita gate. A few months later, the Emperor 
sent Ohara Saemon no Kami to Yedo, with Shimaxu 
Hisamitsu and 600 soldiers to guard him. As a conse- 
quence of this Imperial ambassador’s visit, the son of li 
was stripped of 100,000 kohu of his dominion ; Manabe, Ando 
and others either received the official censure, or were 
divested of more or less property ; Ukai and other reformers 
were pardoned ; and posthumous honors were bestowed 
upon Nariaki, 

In 1863 the Emperor called the Shogun, lyemochi, and 
many of the chief princes (including Mito), to meet at 
Kyoto, to consult about the foreign policy : but nothing 
definite was determined. Soon there were risings of 
reformers, led by Imperial officers, and comprising in their 
ranks some IMito men, and having in the i\Iito han many 
sympathizers ; but they failed to accomplish anything. 
However, a young man, named Fujita Koshirb, son of 
Nariaki’s privy councillor, in disgust at the weakness of 
the hakufu^ held secret consultations with many who were 
of a similar opinion ; and finally, in the early part of 1864, 
he “ hoisted a reformation banner in the cold wind of 
Mount Tsukuba, which soon became the vortex of a 
hurricane which swept over the neighboring provinces.” 
Recognizing himself to be too young (only about 25) to 
conduct the mob-like army, he made Tamaru Inanoemon, 
an old and popular soldier, general of the forces. The 
army was collected, not only from Hitachi, but also from 
Shimosa, Shimotsuke, Utsunomiya and Shinano. Remo- 
ving from Mount Tsukuba, they intended to fortify 
themselves at Nikko; but, failing in that purpose, they took 
possession of Ohira-yama, near Tochigi, in Shimotsuke, 
and remained there for a time. From that place they 
sent forth their declaration of “ Sonno J6i ” (‘‘ Honor 

* Vide Vol. XYIII, Part I, p. 16, of the “ Transactions.” 
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the Emperor and drive out the barbarians ”). Prince 
Yoshiatsu, hearing of the movement, sent two persons 
(Yamakuni and Tachihara) to dissolve it. These men 
persuaded Fujita and his band to go back to Mount 
Tsukuba, and lie quiet there, where no princes of the 
neighborhood dared attack them. 

Meanwhile the policy of Kyoto, for some reason or other, 
began to change, and to coincide with that of Yedo. Then 
the remnants of the Kan-td party, which had been for a 
long time lying dormant, lost no time in attempting to 
regain their former position. The leaders, such as Ichi- 
kawa Sanzaemon, Sato Zusho, Asaina Yataro and others, 
collected the pupils of the Kodo-kwan, and persuaded 
them, that, if the ‘‘robbers” in the province were not 
annihilated, the future of the Mito family would be 
uncertain. They went up to Yedo with about 700 young 
men, advised the “fickle prince” to try to put down the 
“rebellion,” and accused Takeda Hikokuro, a councillor, 
and others. Consequently Takeda and Sugiura were ex- 
pelled from their positions, and Ichikawa and friends 
became councillors. Ichikawa tried to have Takeda put 
to death : but the old patriot, being rescued from that fate, 
was imprisoned in Mito. 

In July of that year (1S64) the hahufu sent out an army 
against Tsukuba ; and Ichikawa joined it with 300 pupils: 
but about a month later they were severely defeated at 
Shimozuma, their head-quarters. Those samurai who 
were in iMito were not a little enraged at the condition of 
affairs, and, compelling Takeda, though he was under 
imprisonment in his own house, to join the expedition, 
went up to Yedo. A number of merchants and farmers 
united with them, so that “a great current flowed day and 
night toward Yedo.” But the bakufu prohibited the IMito 
vassals from passing the barricade at Matsudo, in 
Shimosa ; and permitted onl}^ a few persons to enter Yedo. 
Those who succeeded in passing through saw Yoshiatsu, 
and used all their powers to prevail upon him to displace 
the Ichikawa party. Finally they succeeded ; Ichikawa 
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and others were deprived of their offices, and were ordered 
to be imprisoned. 

At that time, of the Kan-to leaders, Sato only was in 
Yedo ; and he unlawfully went down with several hundred 
men to I^Iito, On their way, he met Ichikawa, who, after 
the defeat at Shimozuma, was hastily returning to Yedo. 
The latter, however, changed his route, and, together with 
Sato’s party, entered Mito by the road from Kasama, in 
order to avoid the rival party, who were crowding along on 
the main road to Yedo. Miura Tadafusa, the guardian 
of the Mito castle, refused to permit the Kan-to men to 
enter the castle ; but, being unable to prevent them from 
forcing an entrance, committed suicide. The Kan-to 
leaders, then, in spite of the protests of the wise widow 
of Nariaki, imprisoned some of the councillors, the wives 
and children of Takeda and others ; arrested about 70 
“ ydi ” partisans, some of whom were secretly killed in 
prison ; destroyed the houses of some merchants who went 
up to Yedo with the Sei-to samurai ; and put to death even 
some women and children. 

The Tsukuba army, which had a little before removed 
its head-quarters to Ogawa, in East Ibaraki County, 
hearing of the successful entrance of the rival party into 
Mito. invaded this city with only 300 men, but were 
repulsed. In August the bakufii sent out a second army 
against the Sei-to. Tanuma Gemba no Kami was the 
leader; and the soldiers were numerous (13,000) and well- 
disciplined. Only a few days later, Prince Yoshiatsu, who 
wished to quell the disturbance peacefully, despatched 
Matsudaira Oi no Kami, of Shishido, as his agent, to 
undertake the difficult task of pacification. Sakakibara, 
Torii, Okubo, Tani and other eminent Mito vassals 
accompanied him, and the party of Takeda followed; 
so that the whole company numbered about 3,000. On 
the way, they met slight opposition ; and, when they 
reached this city, they were unexpectedly welcomed with 
bullets by Ichikawa’s men. The latter proved so strong, 
that Matsudaira found it impossible to enter at once, and 
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retired first to Isohama and Iwaimachi, and afterwards to 
Minato. Here he was soon joined by Fujita, who, 
declining the aid of the mercenary and turbulent rabble 
from all parts, kept only his picked and brave Alito men. 

In September Tanuma arrived at the town of Yuki, 
whither Ichikawa went, and, persuading him to assist 
against the Minato army, thus gained a large re-inforce- 
ment. Matsudaira then tried to enter IVlito, but was 
repulsed with great loss, and retired again to Minato, 
where he was besieged by Ichikawa’s and Tanuma's united 
forces. This large army slowly but steadily encompassed 
IMinato ; so the circle of the besieged grew narrower day 
by day. ‘‘The fields and groves of the neighboring 
villages were filled with the cold and silvery light of bright 
armor and polished weapons. In the night the torch- 
lights of the sentinels changed the eastern sky into red.” 
The army in Minato, especially the old Tsukuba band, 
fought bravely in many battles ; but in vain. 

In the bakiifa army was a young officer, who sympa- 
thized with the misfortune of Matsudaira, and purposed 
to arrange good terms of peace for him. One day in 
November, in the midst of a battle, he came, unarmed and 
waving a fan, into Minato, and called for ^latsudaira. 
He then recommended Matsudaira to go to Toda Kozuke, 
who had just come down from Yedo, as the commander 
of the besieging force. Matsudaira, although many of 
his vassals objected to such a rash course, a few days 
later, with only twenty of his vassals, proceeded to Toda’s 
camp. Just before his departure he acknowledged to 
Takeda, that his attempt was rash and dangerous ; but 
added, that if his death could prove their true purposes, 
he would die willingly; and then he separated in tears 
from his companions. The next day it was reported in 
Minato through a letter from one of his vassals, that 
Matsudaira had gone with Toda to Yedo : but this was 
only a scheme on the part of Ichikawa to deceive the 
Minato army. In truth Matsudaira, having fallen into 
the hands of a relentless enemy, because he had, by 
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opposing an official army of the hakitfu^ technicall}^ com- 
mitted treason, was deprived of his offices, and compelled 
to commit suicide by hara-kiri. The vassals who were 
with him suffered the same fate. 

Several days after Ichikawa tried to divide the IMinato 
forces by persuading Sakakibara, Tani, and others, who 
were already regretting that they ‘‘had entered the 
whirlwind,” to surrender. A large number surrendered 
their swords to Ichikawa, and about 100 were put to death. 
But the Tsukuba contingent, having stood to the last, 
determined to push their way to Kyoto. Only 800 
veterans, guided b}^ the old and heroic Takeda, began to 
take the unsafe journey; but they were afterwards joined 
by 200 more. “ Their tired feet had to climb many 
steep passes, and creep down countless dangerous preci- 
pices. Their weary arms must break various strong 
barricades, and kill thousands of opponents. In the 
interval of 150 ri there lay endless hardships and cal- 
amities.” They pushed through Shimotsuke (where they 
defeated the army of the Kurobane han), K( 32 uke (where 
they defeated the army of the Takasaki han)^ Shinano 
(where they defeated the armies of the Takashima haii 
and the Matsumoto lian), and in the middle of January, 
1865, arrived in Mino. There hearing that a large army 
filled the usual road into Omi, they changed their course, 
and, entering Echi^en, reached the village, Niho, near 
Imasho. “ The keen north-west blast froze the fingers 
of the warriors; the snow was knee-deep; their clothes 
were thin ; food was scanty ; and a large army stood before 
them.” F'illed with disappointment, Takeda sent the 
Prince of Kaga a letter, begging him to pity the sufferings 
which they had incurred on account of their patriotism. 
Finally they surrendered, and were at first treated with 
generous hospitality. [See Note C.] 

That Takeda, Fujita and their band were on their way 
to Kyoto, was known to Keiki, who was then in the 
capital, and who was appointed commander-i n-chief of 
* To see Keiki, Nariaki’s seventh son. 
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the army despatched against them. He went, however, 
with the main body of the army onl}^ as far as Kaizu, 
in Omi ; while the van pressed on, and finally intercepted 
the fugitives. The commander of the Kaga army was 
one Nagahara Jinshichiro, who was very loyal and kind, 
and knew the true reason, why Takeda and the others 
had taken up arms. He went to the head quarters at 
Kaizu, and apologized for them to Keiki ; but could not 
obtain pardon. Keiki, in his heart, wished to save 
them : but he feared, that, if he was too kind to his own 
subjects who had risen against the hakiifu^ he might be 
accused of complicity with them. At that time in the 
hakiifii army was a cruel officer, named Yui Zusho, who 
wished to show them no pity; and notwithstanding that 
many princes (Kaga, Inaba, Bizen, Hamada, Shimabara 
and Kitsuregawa) and officers entreated for pardon, 
insisted on putting them to death. The prisoners, in 
the meantime, had been removed to Tsuruga, and impris- 
oned in three temples, where they were treated, like 
common criminals, with great cruelty. (Among the 
number was an old woman of 56, who was the mother 
of one of Takeda's soldiers, and preferred to be killed 
with her son than to die in IMito). Finally about the 
middle of March, 136 were condemned to banishment; 
Takeda (aged 62), Yamakuni (aged 72), Fujita and about 
350 others were put to death : but, by some good fortune, 
Takeda’s grandson, aged 18, escaped. In Ma}^ the wives, 
children and grand-children of Takeda, Yamakuni and 
others were put to death in Mito; and the heads of 
Takeda’s wife, 8 year old son, and 12 year old grandson, 
were exposed to the public. [See Note D.] 

Thus the Kan-to gained a complete victor}^ which was 
enhanced by the fact, that the allowances of their partisans 
were increased. But the effects of this short, but terrible 
and bloody, strife could be plainly seen. The appearance 
of the city was that of a ruined place : houses were 
deserted, and gardens were desolated ; only cherry flowers 
were white, and pine-trees were green, as in to held 
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days.” The slaughter of this internecine strife had been so 
dreadful, that the vitality of the Mito clan was completely 
drained ; and Mito, therefore, had no important part in 
the actual hostilities of the Revolution, in which she ought 
to have been found as a leader, side by side with Satsuma, 
Choshu, Tosa, etc. In fact, Mito has not yet fully 
recovered from the desolating effects of that civil war ; 
and has now but slight influence in official circles. 

The Revolution of 186S, of course, changed entirely the 
state of affairs in Mito. The Kan 46 who favored the 
Shogun, at first intended to stay in the castle ; but 
learning, that many of their followers were on the point 
of deserting, they fled to Aizu. The remnants of the 
Sei'tOi improving the opportunity, sent an army against 
them. Finally the strong castle of Aizu, though garrisoned 
by brave soldiers, sunk to the ground. Ichikawa, Asaina 
and others then turned back, and again entering Mito, 
where there was only a small number of old saynurai, 
almost succeeded in getting possession of the castle. But 
re-inforcements of Sei-to men soon appeared, and, after 
bloody fighting, defeated the Kan-to forces. The latter 
fled into Shimosa ; but, being quickly pursued, were com- 
pletely destroyed. Some who failed to make their escape 
from Mito were put to death by the Sei-to, Asaina and his 
son were killed ; Sato died in Echigo ; Ichikawa escaped, 
but the next year (1869) was arrested, brought to Mito, and 
publicly crucified head downward in broad daylight. 

When peace was finally established, the bodies of some 
who had been killed, or had died, in other provinces, were 
allowed to be buried in Mito. The family of Matsudaira 
Oi no Kami was re-established. In 1875, at Matsubara, 
in Tsuruga, where the bodies of Takeda, Fujita and 
others repose, a temple was dedicated to those brave 
warriors. In 1878, when the Emperor visited the Hoku- 
riku-do he stopped at Tsuruga, and contributed 500 yen 
to that temple. In 1880 a large monument was built, 
for which the Governor of Shiga Ken wrote the inscription. 
In 1889, at the time of the promulgation of the con- 
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stitution, the elder Fujita was promoted in rank; and 
about the same time the younger Fujita, Takeda and others 
were enshrined among the heroes to be worshipped at the 
Shokonsha, in Tokyo; while Ichikawa and others of the 
Kan-to received pardon. In Mito now the old hatred 
between the factions has disappeared, and peace reigns ; 
and one of the Kan-to samurai is watchman of the cemetery 
at Zuiryu, where lie the mortal remains of some, whom 
in their life he bitterly fought, but in their death he 
zealously protects. 

In conclusion, permit me to say, that I am aware, that 
there are indefinite and unintelligible matters in this paper. 
The materials at hand were very confusing and often 
contradictory; so that sometimes it was impossible to 
ascertain with certainty the truth. I am also aware, 
that, strictly speaking, the Mito Civil War was of short 
duration, and occupies- an exceedingly small portion of 
this paper. But it was not possible to limit this topic 
to its literal interpretation ; for the war would be completely 
unintelligible without a consideration of the causes and 
occasions which led to the bloody battles. And, although 
actual hostilities did not break out till in the ‘ 6o’s, the 
spirit of jealousy and strife was stirring up the Mito han 
from at least as far back as the beginning of the present 
century. I understand, that the IMito family are super- 
vising the preparation of a history of the Civil War, and 
purpose to treat the subject impartially. I trust, that that 
work will throw light on the indistinct phases of that strife, 
and will enable students of Japanese history, local and 
national, to form an accurate and unprejudiced judgment of 
the Mito Civil War, which undoubtedly had no small share 
in precipitating the Revolution of 1868. 



[NOTE A.] 


I wish to acknowledge my special indebtedness, in the preparation 
of this paper, to a colleague, Professor C. Tani, who, by consulting 
various native works, and furnishing me with translations, has rendered 
most valuable assistance. 


[NOTE B.] 

THE SAKURADA ASSAILANTS. 


The number of assailants in this aft'air has been variously stated at 
“sixteen,” ^'seventeen” and “eighteen.” The discrepancy may have 
resulted from the fact, that one person gives the number only of 
IMito samurai ; while another includes the one Satsuma samurai who 
was connected with the affair. I am able now to correct all former 
mistakes, including my own,* and to verify the number “eighteen,” 
given in Chapter XXIX of “ Mito Yashiki.” The names of the samurai 
are as follows ; — 


Sano Takenosuke. 
Arimura Jiroemon. 
Hasuda Ichigoro. 
Kurosawa Chuzaburo. 
Saito Kemmotsu. 
Inada Juzo. 

Hirooka Yojiro. 
Masuko Kimpachird. 
Kaigo Saganosuke. 


Ozeki Washichird. 
Koibuchi Kaname. 

Okubo Sanjuro. 

Mori Gorokurd. 

Sugiyama Yaichird. 
IMoriyama Hannosuke. 
Yamaguchi Tatsunosuke. 
Hiroki Matsunosuke. 

Seki Tetsunosuke. 


Of these Arimura, the Satsuma man, being severely wounded, com- 
mitted suicide on the spot; Kaigo and Seki ran away, and escaped 
punishment ; the remaining fifteen, having confessed to the authorities, 
were in due time put to death. Sano was the leader. 


» Vide Vol. XYIII, Part i, p. i6, of the “ TranBactions.” 
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[NOTE C.] 

ANECDOTES OF TAKEDA 
AND FUJITA. 


The following incidents of that remarkable retreat are taken from 
Nos. 79 and 8o of the Kokiimin no Tomo, which gave an interesting 
sketch of “Takeda Kounsai/’ otherwise known as Takeda Hikokurd, 
or Takeda Iga no Kami : — 

On Nov. 14 (o.c.) they arrived at Shimmachi, which was defended 
by the large army of the Takasaki han : so that they had to change 
their road, and encamped that night at a village which belonged to 
a small prince, who offered no resistance. The next day they reached 
a village, called Nanuka-machi, which was a military post of the 
Maeda family. When they were about to enter the barricades, they 
found only one sarnnrai, who, dressed in ceremonial robes, sat genteelly 
by the side of the gate, The aide-de-camp of the army waved his 
fan, and the army stopped at once. Then dismountng, the aide-de- 
camp inquired of the solitarv snninrai, whether he were a vassal or 
not of Maeda, and if so, whether he could permit them to pass 
through. The samurai answered: “It is unlawful, of course, for 
you to walk through in arms : but, though my province is too small 
and too weak to resist you, yet, if I allow you to pass through without 
shooting an arrow, there will be no excuse for me to plead to the 
baknfu. Be kind enough, therefore, to pass along another road ; but 
if that is impossible, cut off my head. As long as I live, I should 
not permit you to pass the town.” The young men of the army, 
hearing this, excitedly cried out : “ Down with him ! Down with 

him.” But Takeda stopped them, and changed his route. This 
solitary samurai^ it is said, was a great drunkard, who frequently 
indulged in abusive language to the disgust of others, and who 
voluntarily ventured to ward off the calamity which was hanging 
over that place ! 

At another village (Shimonlda) the inhabitants sent a messenger to 
implore the army not to spend the night there; because, if the 
pursuing army should come up with them, the battle must take place 
within that village. Takeda refused to change the orders already 
given to the army to stop there ; but promised, if his pursuers caught 
up with him, to leave the village. And it so happened that near 
day-break the Takasaki army reached that village, and Takeda, 
agreeable to his promise, withdrew his army out of the village, and 
gained a victory. 

That same nigh Fujita stopped at the house of a man, named 
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Sugihara. When the alarm was given of the arrival of the enemy, 
he was still in bed. Hearing the sound of the guns and the noise of 
the cannon, he rose calmly and washed his face. When a messenger 
of the army came from head-quarters to urge him to make haste, he, 
as if not hearing the message, deliberately finished his breakfast, and 
then went out. Very soon he came back, and saying that he was cold, 
asked for a cup of sake. When his host gave it to him, he said : 
“ This is too little ; please give me another larger cupfull.” The host, 
having intended to ask Fujita to write a poem on a fan, took this 
opportunity to proffer his request, which Fujita granted. The host 
then requested one more poem, which Fujita agreed to write, if he 
could have one more cup of sake. Then, having received his drink, 
and having written another poem, he went out to the battle-field. This 
is rather a striking illustration of the stoical calmness of the ancient 
samurai even under trying circumstances, and is the more interesting, 
because Fujita was only twenty-five years of age. 


[NOTE D.] 

FAREWELL POEMS. 


The following poems, of the morifuri salntamns order, were written 
just before the death of the composers, and are supposed to represent 
the feelings of each, in view of the appproaching fate. They are 
characteristically Japanese in many respects. 

I. Written by Takeda, on a screen in a hotel in Imasho, Echizen; 
and supposed to represent his anxiety concerning the future of 
his country. 

“ Fuku tabi ni 

Hana ya ikani to 
Tachitsu itsu 

Kokoro-zukushi no 
Haru no yama-mori.” — 

“ At every blast of the wind, the mountain-watchman in the spring is 
exceedingly anxious [lit. “standing, sitting'’] how the flowers [will fare]. 

II. Written by Mrs. Takeda to express her sorrow at dying an 
infamous death. 

“ Kanete mi wa 

Nashi to omoedo 
Yamabuki no 

Hana ni niowade 
Chiru zo kanashiki.” — 
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“ Though I always thought I have no life, it is pitiful to wither away 
without becoming the fragrant blossom of the yellow rose.” (There is 
in this ode a punning allusion to the fact that the yellow rose, though an 
exceedingly beautiful flower, has no seed {mi) ; while she herself has no 
life (mi), and perishes in a sad and untimely death). 

III. Written by Yamakuni, who, being perhaps the oldest (72) of 
the band, might have been expected to entertain some solemn 
ideas, but who indulges in what may be called, both literally 
and metaphorically, “dare-devil’’ sentiments ! 

“ Iza saraba 

Meido no oni to 
Hito ikusa.” — 

“ Now, farewell ! one [more] fight, with the devils of hell 

IV. Written by Fujita to illustrate his hope, that his prime purpose, 
to uplift the dignity of the Emperor, though it seemed to have 
failed, would eventually be achieved. Only three years later 
the fruition of his hope came in the Revolution. 

“ Mono-nofu no 

Omoi-kometaru 
Azusa yumi 

Hiki-tsumete koso 
Nani tayumu beki.” — 

“ The warrior’s zealous aziisa* bow which has been bent (stretched), 
how can it be unbent ?” 

(can never be loosened). 


[NOTE E.] 

The accompanying portrait was drawn by Prof. Tatebe, of the Ibara- 
ki Jinjo Chu Gakko; and was taken from a portrait drawn when the 
prince was about 35 years old. It is said to be a very good likeness. 


A kmd of wood much used for bows. 







ABRIDGED HISTORY OF THE 
COPPER COINS OF JAPAN. 

BY 

Leon van de Polder. 

(Read ijtJi March ^ 1891.J 


For several years past I have occupied myself in col- 
lecting old coins. At first, of course, having only a 
few specimens, my interest in the subject was not so 
great as, I presume, would be the case with any one 
collecting not only coins but any other objects. By 
degrees, however, as the number of my coins grew larger, 
my interest and attention also increased, until at last, 
I have come to think that there are few things more 
interesting to collect than old coins. It is in leisure 
time, not only an agreeable but even a deeply interesting 
pursuit. Nlany historical passages of high interest are 
to be found in, or are connected with these small pieces 
of metal coin. The main difficulty connected with it lies 
in procuring the necessary information respecting them. 
But few works, if any, have been published upon this 
subject, therefore many persons desirous of ascertaining 
the dates when the coins were struck, and other particu- 
lars relating to them, find themselves quite unable to carry 
out their purpose on account of their not knowing the 
language. I hope, therefore, in the present little work to 
make things somewhat easier and more satisfactory for 
future collectors. 

It is only by the arduous study of a number of ancient 
Japanese books that I have been able to gather together 
the present particulars ; particulars which, on account 
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of the numerous historical passages connected with the 
numismatical records which I give, will, I trust, make 
this little work interesting. 

In classifying the coins according to their antiquity, 
I have found great assistance in the newly published 
book in two volumes entitled Meijl’SJiinsen-seinpn 

by the late Mr. Narushima, who in the Tokugawa 
ti-me was first tutor at the court of the Shogun and 
afterwards Holiei-Bitgyo or commander-in-chief of aitillery 
under the same government. 

Although this may, in general, be relied upon for its 
accuracy, yet I cannot quite agree with what is said in 
the Preface— that the old books published in Japan upon 
numismatics cannot be relied upon on account of the 
meagre knowledge and instruction of the authors of former 
years, inasmuch as the old books in my possession give, 
as a general rule, the same years and periods as Mr. Naru- 
shima, and in many cases they have afforded me more 
details and particulars which are often rather lacking 
in the Meiji-sliiyisen-sempu^ which is only more systema- 
tically drawn up than its ancient predecessors upon which, 
after all, it is entirely based. 

The old books consulted by me, and belonging to my 
collection are : 

1. Bampo-zenslio S volume No. 9. This book 
is in thirteen volumes, and is a kind of encyclopedia of 
which volume 9 is entirely devoted to coins. It dates 
from the seventh year of Genroku Tcif (A.D. 1694.) 

2. Kisho-hyaknyeHy by one Mura-Useki of 

Osaka, is in one volume and dates from the ist year of 
Kwansei K (A.D. 17S9), and treats only of coins. 

3. Kosei-kosenhagami-daisei lE iS in one vol- 
ume, dates from the 7th year Kwansei Kfe (A.D. -1795). 
This also treats only of coins. 

4. Meiji’shinsensempu Vo fr gl ^ ® in two voumes 
by Narushima Ryuhoku, published in the 15th year and 
i8th year of Meiji B^ Vo (A.D, 1882-1885) and treating only 
of coins. 
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5. Kosen-chinkivafii by Ozawa Tatsumoto, 

in one volume dating from the 15th year of Temmei 

(A.D. 1S15). 

6. Shinkdsei-kohO-znkan by Kariya 

Kwaishi, dated from the 12th year of Bunkwa ^ ft: 
(A.D. 1815) in one volume. 

7. Wakan-sen-i by Yoshikawa Naoyuki. The 

coins of China and Japan, in one volume, dated the ist 
year of Temmei ^ (A.D. 1781). 

I have further been able, thanks to the kindness of m}^ 
friend Mon'sr. D. Chiossone of the Imperial Printing 
Bureau or Insatsukyokii^ who lent it to me to consult, 
the work entitled ; 

8. Dainihon-kicaheishi ‘k H ^ Wl ^ ^ or History of the 

Coins of Japan, published in the 9th and loth years of 
Meiji (A.D. 1S76-1877) by the Okurasho or Finance 

Department, in the time of Count (.>kuma's administra- 
tion, 

I am glad to be able to say that after great difficulty, 
I have been able to find a copy of this work which I have 
now added to my collection of books bearing upon the 
present subject and consisting of 46 volumes. 

l"rom the above mentioned works I shall now make the 
following extracts, which I think will be found interesting. 

The Era of Jingo Kogb JJj M /i. This Empress, 
the consort of Chiiai Tenno ( 4 ^ ^ ^ who died in the 
gth year of his reign (201 A.D.), became Regnant and 
reigned for 69 }’ears, until her death in the year 269 A.D. 

In the year 201 A.D. she crossed over to Shinra 
a part of Corea, embarking at a place called Wakitsu 

The King of Shim a without taking up arms or 
showing any opposition whatever, submitted, and gave 
himself up to her, and Her Majesty returned .to Japan 
with So vessels laden with gold, silver, and other precious 
things. The two kings of Korai S 1 M and Hyakusai 
S two other parts of Corea, also submitted to her. 
These particulars are taken from a work entitled NilioU’ 
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sJioki After this time, it would seem that 

tributes of gold, silver and other precious things were 
received. It is said that she also brought some coins 
or money of the shape of a bird. This coin however is 
only mentioned in old books, no drawing being given. 
In my collection 1 have a coin which may be the one in 
question. 

In the sSth year of the regency of the Empress Jingo 
Kogo ^ (^3^ A.D.) it is said that gold and other 

precious things were received as presents from China. 

In the 14th \^ear of the reign of the Plmperor Ojin 
Tenno E 111^^^(282 A.U.) it is stated that Yuzuki- 
kun F/ f] later on said to be a son of the King of 
H3"akusai "S a part of Corea, came to Japan bearing 
gifts of gold, silver etc. and according to the woik en- 
titled Dainihonshi tl ^ or History of Japan, His 
Majesty the Emperor was highly pleased to accept these 
presents, and, as guerdon, accorded him permission to 
reside in the Empire, and further assigned to him a gift of 
land. I find in my Japanese ShimeJi-ncmpyd I /r SI ^ 
or Japanese Chronology, an article coi responding in date 
with the arrival of this Corean, which, although it has 
no connection with Numismatics, is nevertheless from 
a historical point of view verj’ interesting. I shall 
therefore give it: ‘‘At the same time, two women were 
“sent over fiom Corea as presents, to teach in Japan 
“ the way of weaving silk with figures or brocade ; they 
“ were kept at the court, and there they instructed pupils 
“in their art. These two women were sisters, one being 
“named Ayaha M' and the other Kureha 'iR-f 
“The elder, Kureha, really did the weaving while 
“ the younger, Ayaha, sat above the loom raising the 
“ threads as the work pioceeded, as was necessary to 
“ produce the figures in the woven cloth.’* Now even 
down to th’s day that part of the work in this trade is 
still called Ayadorii a word derived from this woman's 
name; so in like manner, is the term Gofuku which 
the Japanese apply to woven goods, is derived from the 
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name Kureha which is only another reading of the same 
character. 

In Kyoto these women came to be deified and worship- 
ped as the tutelary goddesses of that trade. 

According to the work Dainihon-kwalieislii H ^ 
W ^ S there was silver money in the time of the Emperor 
GensO Tenno ( 4 ^ 5 * A.D.) ; one piece was of one 

sun diameter (i Jap. inch or^centm.), and weighed 
I momme 8 //ni = 104.97 grs. troy. Another of the same 
diameter weighed 3 momme (174.99 grs. troy). The 
fact that since the time of the Empress Jingo KOgo 
quantities of gold and silver were received, and the exis- 
tence of the above mentioned pieces conclusively prove 
that coins were already in use in Japan at that time. 
In Genso Tenno's time we find even that on account 
of the crops having been plentiful and the consequent 
prosperity of the farmers, the price of rice was fixed at 
one silver piece per one koku. 

In the time of the Emperor HanshO Tenno ^ IE S 
(406-11 A.D.) there were gold, silver and copper coins, 
and all these must have been made from metal received 
from abroad inasmuch as it is not recorded that gold, 
silver, or copper, had, up to that time, been found in Japan. 

In the time of the Empress Suiko Tenno A* ^ ^ 
and in the 13th year of her reign (605 A.D.) according to 
the work XiJiousJioki gold was received as 

tribute from Korai S M, a part of Corea, and of this gold, 
b}’ Imperial Decree, and by order of the Prince Imperial 
and the ministers, an idol was made, and when the King of 
Corea heard of this, he sent a further tribute of 300 gold 
rjd W 

The origin of gold, silver and other tribute being paid to 
Japan by Corea is said to be really this : 

One night the Empress Jingo Kogo dreamed that the god 
of Sumiyoshi or Sumiyoshi-Myojin whose shrine and temple 
are in Osaka, appeared to her and said : ‘ I give the gold 

and silver countries Korai, Hyakusai, Shinra, and Ninna 
to the Emperor you bear within you ’ Her Majesty was 
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pregnant at that time, and it was on account of this dream, 
that she undertook to cross over and take possession of 
those countries, appointing officials to administer the realm 
during her absence, and stationing guards along the coast 
to protect the Empire from invasion. 

The same work XiJioiishoki records also a very 
clever and apt saying of the Emperor Senkwa Tenno 
SifbX'S who reigned from 536 to 539 A.D. that : — Food 
‘ffis the principal thing required under this Heaven : thou- 
“ sands and thousands of pieces of gold will not nourish 
^‘ you, nor will thousands of precious stones quench one’s 
“ thirst.’’ 

Sliokn 'ica Tcnka no moto jiari, 

({((on niangivan uye vjo ryd sn hekarazu, 

Ilakugyokii senko jianzo yoku rci ico siikiiican. 

In the first year of the Empress Kokyoku Tenno 
§ X" S (642 A.U.) tribute of gold and silver was received 
from Korai borne by an embassy which landed at Naniwazu 
or Osaka. 

In the work Slilnsen-ncinpyo I End that again in 647 
A.D. and G53 A.D. embassies came from Corea to Japan 
bearing tribute. 

In the 3rd year of the reign of the Emperor Temmu 
Tenno (675 A.D.) in the 3rd month silver was 

received from, the Island of Tsushima and regarding 
this, in the Xilioiishokl we read that in that month 
the governor of Tsushima — Oshiumi Okuni 
found, for the first time, silver in his province, and 
presented it to the Court. This was the hrst silver found 
in this Empire, and consequently the precious metal was 
first offered up to the different gods, after which portions 
were given to the high officials and to all of the rank of 
Shokin and Dalbn The governor of Tsu- 

shima received the rank of Shokiii in recompense for 
the zeal and activity which he had displayed in the matter. 

In the Sth year and loth year of the reign of the Em- 
peror Temmu Tenno (6S0-S2 A.D.), tribute was again 
received from Shinra (a part of Corea) consisting gold, 
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silver, copper, iron, piece goods, silk, deer and other skins, 
fine hemp, and banners embroidered with gold and silver. 
As a proof that the tributes must have been very plentiful 
at that epoch, I may adduce the fact that in a sumptuary 
law promulgated in that year the costumes to be worn by 
the difierent classes from the princes down to the lowest 
of the people were 'regulated and fixed. In the same 
decree the wearing of gold and silver embroideries was also 
placed under certain restrictions and regulations. 

In the time of the Emperor KotOku Tenno 
(645-654 A.D.) a law was already passed forbidding the 
burial of the dead with gold, silver, copper, or iron in the 
coffin, as this had become an almost universal custom 
with the people. 

In the 1 2 th year of the reign of the Emperor Tern mu 
Tenno (684 A.D.) it is said that copper coin was first 
circulated, the circulation of silver coin being stopped. 
But in the same year the silver coinage was resumed. 
This was the loth year after silver was first found in the 
Empire, and thus the silver coin spoken of will probably 
be that which was made in the time of Gen so Tenno 
(485-487 A.D.). I may further remark with regard 
to the decree in which the use of copper coin is prescribed, 
that it is the first notice which we find of the existence of 
such coin at ail, and as the decree contains nothing but 
the bare prescription that copper coin in future is to pass 
current, we have no basis upon which to ground a state- 
ment as to where these coins came from or when they were 
struck ; it is, however, most probable that it was a Chinese 
coin brought o^'er through Corea, although it is possible 
that it ma\ ha\e come fiom Chimi diieclly. 

In the 4th month of the ist year of Shucho ^ .ft 
(6S6 A.D.) tribute was again received from Shinra 
(Corea) but was this time only brought to Tsukushi^^ 
(at present known as Chiku^en and Chikugo). This 
tribute consisted of gold and silver pure: articles wrought 
in gold and silver; gold and silver embroidered stufis 
gauze and other tissues ; gold and silver bells and various 
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Other articles of the precious metals; and horses, mules, 
and dogs. 

In the second year of the reign of the Empress Jito 
Tenno (^9^ A.D.) tribute was received from 

Shinra consisting of gold, silver, copper, and iron. This 
time the ship bearing the tribute came to Dazaifu ¥ 1 ^ 
in Chikuzen. At the same time idols, embroideries and 
paintings on silk, birds, horses etc. were brought ; and an 
envoy of the name of Sorin himself presented to the 
Court several beautiful articles wrought in gold and silver. 

In the 5th year of the reign of the Empress Jito Tenno 
(694 A.D.) a silver lode was found in lyomo-kuni in 

Shikoku, and silver and silver ore were presented to the 
court. In the 7th month of this year the governor of 
lyo named Tanaka ason Homaro ffl T* ^ ® and others 

found a silver lode in the mountain called j\Iimma-yama 
dJ in the county of Uwagori and they sent 

3 /v’/;/, 8 rvo H If A ^ of silver and a basket of ore as 
sample to the Court. This is mentioned in the work Dai- 
^lihonslii^nd in the X ilionsJioki , 

In the 8th year of the reign of the Empress Jito Tenno 
(697 A.D.) or first year of the reign of the Emperor Mombu 
Tenno 3 ^ il-l: ^ S one named Nawo-no-hiroshi Odakemaro 
was appointed director of the mint Tosenshi 
iir ^ 01. Up to this time there had been no official position, 
and this therefore was the first appointment accompanied 
with a definite rank that was made and is another proof 
that coin was already struck here at this time. Some books 
also state that copper coin was made ; if this be so, it must 
have been made from copper received from abroad seeing 
that copper had not yet been found in Japan. 

In the 2nd year of the reign of the Emperor IMombu 
Tenno ^ ^ A (698 A.D.) copper ore was received from 

Inaba 0 IS at present known as Tottoriken; and from lyo 
at present known as Ehimeken tin and tin ore were 
received. From Suwo at present Yamaguchiken 

copper was brought and some, also, was received from 
Tsushima #1 
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It is further said in some of the books in my possesion 
that it was only in the I2th month of the 3rd year of the 
reign of Emperor Mombu Tenno (699 A.D.) that a 
director of the mint was apn inted, and that this function 
was called Tdsenshij still this position was created 
already two years ago as aforesaid, but at this time now 
a new director was appointed one named Nawo-no-oshi 
Nakatomi ason Imimaro 

The first copper piece of Japan is said to be a coin quite 
plain, and without any characters on it, in shape it is circular 
and has a round hole in the centre. On the face around 
the hole, are four small round marks with a cross. At the 
back there is nothing, the surface being entirely smooth. 
It is very roughly made. 

See No. i of the Japanese coins. Illustrations of this 
coin are found in nearly eveiy old book treating on coins, 
and it is always stated to have been struck in the time 
of ^lombu Tenno (697-709 A.D.) ; but it is impossible 
to find out either the exact date or its size and weight, 
and I believe that although we see that copper ore had 
lately been found and presented to the Court, still the 
quantity then found was small and the true method of 
coining was not yet well understood in Japan, and this 
is probably the reason why this piece is roughly made 
and rather uneven. It is most likely that it was made 
from copper received from abroad, as that was at this 
time much more plentiful than that which was mined 
here. 

In the 4th year of the reign of the Emperor Afombu 
Tenno (700 A.D.), Prince Osakabe Shinno and 

two other ministers were ordered by His Majesty to make 
regulations and laws, and in these laws it was ordered 
that the" Okiiraslid or Ministry of Finance should 

have the administration of the entiie finance and taxes, and 
should decide the values and prices of coins, gold, silver, 
precious stones, copper, iron, ivory, feathers, lacquer ware, 
and piece goods, and regulate weights and measures, in 
the interest of commerce in general. It was further laid 
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down that the Oktirasho should enjoy a monopoly of the 
minting of gold, silver, copper, and iron coins. 

In an article of the above laws, relating to mines it 
was enacted that mines which were discovered, and not 
taken over by the government, might be worked by the 
farmers themselves, upon application being made for 
permission at proper quarters. 

In the ist year of I'aiho W (702 A.D.) an envoj' 
was sent to IMutsu ® now Miyagiken and Awomoriken 
to have the gold mines there worked and the ore smelted. 

At this time a tribute of gold arrived from Tsushima. 
In the 3rd month of the same }’ear an officer was sent to 
IMutsu in connection with the working of gold mines — this 
statement is found in the work Zokn jiilmnld — ■ 

and in the same month a tribute of gold was again received 
from Tsushima. Now, as gold had been found in several 
places in this year, the denomination of the period was 
changed and a new era inaugurated and the ist year of 
Taiho commenced. These characters mean Great 

Treasure.” 

Some time before this, one Mita Gose H E5 Jl i® of 
Oshimigori in Yamato-no-kuni was sent to Tsushima to 
commence the working of a gold mine and in the 8th 
month of the same 3^ear (701 A.D.) in recompense for 
the zeal displayed by him in the matter, this Gose received 
the rank of Shorokui IE ^ (or ist of the 6th grade). 

In the 3rd \’ear of Taiho (703 A.D.) silver was 

received from the province of Kii-no-kuni $E#^and it is 
further said that from the two counties in this Kii-no-kuni, 
named respectively Nakagori and Nakusagori ^ 

SB, in this year instead of the taxes being levied in linen 
they were received in silk, and from the three counties of 
Ategdri litakagnri and Murogdri $ the 

taxes or revenue were collected in silver, which proves 
that at that time this metal was found in Kyushu. 

According to the works Zoku-niliouki and the 
Miziikagami iKiSl, in the reign of the Empress Gemmei 
Tenno in the ist year of Wado fnSI (708 A.D.) 
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copper was recei'^ed in payment of revenue from the 
province of Alusashi I® where a director of the mint or 
Tosenshi iS ^ 0] was appointed. 

The copper coin called Wado-kaichin fn ^ was put 
in circulation at that time. There were however two kinds 
of this coin Wado-kaichin, foi, besides the copper one, we 
find another made of silver, and of the copper one difterent 
varieties again were made. In the same year (708 A.D.) 
in the ist month Wado fnJlf (meaning “Our Copper” or 
“ Copper of Japan,") from the county Chichibugori ^ 
in the province of Musashi copper was presented to the 
Couit, and it was in commemoration of this, the first 
discovery of copper in the Empire, that, b}' Imperial 
decree, the denomination of the year was changed and 
a new era called Wado fpJH was inaugurated. 

According to the works Zoku-nihonki and RuljCi- 
koknsJii in the 2nd month of this year (708 

A.D.) one named Tajibi-no-Mahito IMiyakemaro of the 
rank oi ^iigoijo S ^ ± ^ 'ip tfc K A H ^ fg was appointed 
director of the m.int in IMusashi or Tosenshi. 

In the 5th month of this year (70S A.D.) the first 
silver coins made of Japanese silver were put in circula- 
tion ; and in the 7th month of the same }'ear copper coins 
were minted in Omi-no-kuni Vi H and were put in 
circulation in the Sth month, and these according to the 
woiks entitled SeJi-i and Senkica-kagafjii 

were the above mentioned coins called Wado-kaichin. 

See No. 2. This is a fac-simile of the silver piece of 
Wado-kaichin fn 13 13 which four characters are on the 
face, one on each side of the square hole in the centre. 
The diameter of this coin is 8 bn or 24V mm., its weight 
is 2 momnie i pun (about 122-J grs. troy). 

The silver coin is very rare, being now hardly ever to 
be met with, but a gentleman named Naruta Zembei of 
(^saka is in possession of one. 

See No. 3. This is the fac-simile of the copper Wado- 
kaichin coin. The characters are disposed in the same 
manner around the square hole in the centre ; its diameter 
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is also 8 bu or 24^ mm. and its vveigljt i momme or 58. 
33 grs. troy. 

See No. 4. This is the same piece as No. 3 ; it has the 
same diameter and differs only in weight, being 8 fu 7 i or 
46.64 grs. troy. 

Many books treating on old coin have been published 
at different periods and they all say that this Wado coin 
was the first true coin made here. Still, although the 
composition of the metal is not well known, the fineness 
is very good. It must have been made in different parts 
of the Empire, but is now very rare. 

d'he first of the Wado coins were made in the Province 
Omi-no-kuni novv the Sigaken. Later on the same 

coin was made in Dazaifu ¥ If? in Chikuzen and in 
PlarimafS"^ now embraced in the H^^Ogoken. Later on 
Nagato-no-kuni now Yamaguchiken was, it seems, deli- 
nitely set apart as the place for minting these coins. The 
main reason for the choice of this place was that by 
degiees as copper at the places Suwo f®, Harima 
Inaba 01 ®, Bitchd f# 4 ^, Bingo f# ^ and others, was more 
and more pioduced, this place was found to be more 
centrally situated, and therefore more convenient. 

In the 2nd year of Wado (709 A.D.) it was prohibited 
by Imperial decree for private persons to make silver 
coin. We find also in books that at different times silver 
coins were abolished and copper ones only ordered to be 
used. 

In the 3rd year of Wado (710 A.D.) copper was again 
received from several places such as Dazaifu and Haiima 
and another decree was promulgated prohibiting the use of 
silver coin over the whole country or I'eiika ^ T. 

The meaning of the word Tenka was the whole 

world or everything under Heaven, as it w'as not then 
supposed that other countries existed ; or the impression 
may have been that the sky hung only over Japan. 

We find in the Zoku-niJionkl that in the 4th year 
of Wado (71 1 A.D.) 6 slid or over 9 quarts of 

rice was worth i /non or one cash, and now the same 
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quantity is of about 600 times that value. At this time 
a law determining the salaries of officials was made ; and 
another law was made providing that persons who saved 
money should obtain rank, and on the other hand, that 
those found coining money on their own account should 
sutler decapitation. 

According to the work Zohii-nihonki it was in the 
loth month that the above Rokiiho ^ or scale of official 
emoluments or incomes according to rank was fixed as 
follows : 

The yearly income of a Xihon « po or Prince of the 
second rank and all Nil cc ik or officials of the second 
grade was fixed at 30 plJu of linen cloth or 60 tan 

as one hiki equals two tan (One ta}i or piece of dry goods 
was 30 feet in length. At present the length depends upon 
the kind, make and value of the cloth, varying from 
24 to 30 feet), plus 100 kin or pounds of raw silk ^ 

(the chaiacter kin or pound is written now Jf .) and at 
2000 nion or cash that is to say, about 2 yeii 

of the present currency. 

The yearly income of a prince of the 3rd rank or 
Osannni H was 20 piki ^ ~ T iE of linen cloth, and 
1060 }}ion, or cash, which would now be equal to about 
one yen. 

That of an official of the 3rd grade or Sliinsannii SH 
was linen cloth 10 piki and mone}" 1000 mon. 

Of a Prince of the 4th rank or Oshii 29 it was linen 
cloth 6 piki and 300 nion. 

Of an official of the 5th grade or Goi £ ^ it was linen 
4 Juki and 200 mon. 

Of an official of the 6th grade Rokui 7k ik and of the 7th 
grade or Shichii it was linen cloth, two hiki and 40 

mon. 

Of an official of the 8 th grade or Ha chi i A & and of the 
lowest grade Shol fj] it it was linen cloth i piki and 20 
mon. 

Although no comparison can be drawn between the 
dresent enlightened Era of Meiji and the times from the 
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annals of which I am giving extracts, yet, as the official 
ranks of that period still exist to-day, it is interesting to 
note the contrast : thus, the present Naikakic or Privy 
Council is compased of officials, ten in number, who are 
all ol the second rank Xii — 1^. I am afraid that with the 
present style of living, a yeaily income such as was enjoyed 
by their predecessors of 6o pieces of linen, lOO pounds 
of raw silx and 2000 '• cash ” would not go very far. 

We can see that the people, and especially the farmers, 
had no desire at that time to use coin, and in order to 
teach them its value as a medium of exchange, an Imperial 
edict was promulgated in which it was decreed that as the 
farmers, being accustomed to the old system of barter, 
did not seem to be willing to understand the vaki^.-and 
utility of money, they should begin graduajjy^to take it^ 
in lieu of their produce and in their other b^Jdiness transac- 
tions ; and in order to encourage^ffieir use of it, it was 
further decreed that every pet son who should have ac- 
cumulated over 10 kivammon ^ or 10,000 cash should 
be entitled to receive a rank below that of yurokni 
or 2nd of the 6th grade, and anyone who should have 
amassed above 20 kivaDuiioiL 4* ^,or 20,000 cash two 
ranks higher, and tor every 5 kii'aDLhion or 5000 cash above 
this, one grade higher, up to the 8th grade, which having 
attained, it became necessary to possess 10,000 cash or 
10 hiciunmon for every grade higher. 

In the same edict, however, it was stated that anyone 
borrowing com from another peison wheiewith to obtain 
rank would be exiled for one year, and the carrying into 
execution of this clause w^as placed in the hands of the 
Dajokii'an or Council of State. All wdio W'eie 

found guilty of having coined money on their owm account, 
would be decapitated, and if officials, be fust degrade u 
and then they and their wffiole families should be exiled : 
and if the neighbours dw'elhng in the tw’o houses on either 
side of theirs, or the Goni}i-giu>ii, that is to say the five 
families composing a subdivision of the w'ard to which the 
culprit belonged (see Dr. Hepburn's Dictionaiw' under the 
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\vor 4 Kuuii ^^ 11 ) I:ne\v abcit it, they would all be punished 
in the same way. but if they were innocent of all know- 
ledge of it, their punishment should be mitigated by five 
degrees. 

All this enables us to form an idea of the high esti- 
mation in wh'ch Ct^tpper coin was already hold by the 
officials; and we find here the oiigin of the term hivnn or 
kivainnu'^n , as in the document ten and twenty ku'ai)imon 
are us^d to express fixed sums in the counting of cash : 
thus I h-iCaunnoii v.aas looo nion or cash. This number 
of cash was generally threaded on a string; in fact the 
character k 7 ja>i TT itself means anything strung upon a 
sti ing. 

In the oth month of the 5th year of Wado (712 A.D.) 
an order was made that travelers should carry money to 
defrav the expenses of their journeys, instead of the heavy 
loads of goods which they had hitherto carried about with 
them for that purpose, and in the 12th month of the same 
year anotlier order appeared saying that all duties or taxes 
etc. would be received in coin from the dhTerent provinces 
and fixing the value of i jo of linen ^ at 5 mon or 
cash (one jo had a length of 16 feet). 

According to the same before-mentioned work, in the 
3rd month of the 6th year of Wado (71'^ A.D.) an Imperial 
decree appeared saying that county and higher officials, 
whether intelligent and studious etc. or not, unless they 
had a fortune of 6 kivan or 6oco cash, could not be 
advanced in position and : on the same day a decree was 
promulgated sa^’ing, that by the sale of any rice fields, the 
price should be decided and paid for in cash, and in case 
the sale should he effected b>y exchange against any articles, 
such rice fields and articles as well would be confiscated. 

According to the work Fu^orvahhi ^ g SE in the 
5th month a decree appeared, ordering that in the recoidsof 
each province should be minutely mentioned the quantity 
of silver and copper etc. that had been produced. 

In the 9th month 7th year of Wado (714 A.D.) appeared 
a decree sav ing that by examining the coins, if any one 
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should reject a coin which he should l:no\v to be a real 
^ov'ernment-made one he would be condemned to receive 
100 blows with a stick, and if a bad coin was found the 
order was to break it up and take it to the official of the 
district. 

In the reic^n of Emperor Genshn Tenno jn IH ^ in the 
gth month of ist year Reiki (715 A.D.) a decree ap- 

peared pardoning all criminals except those who had been 
found guilty of making counterfeit com. 

In the 2nd year of Reiki (716 A.D.) 6th month, a decree 
appeared prohibiting the farmers at Da^aifu keeping any 
Hakkatsu & (pewter). This had been from prohibited 
long before but no notice was taken and secretly a good 
deal was in the market with which the bad and counterfeit 
money was made, so this time it was ordered that if 
found it should be confiscated. 

In the 5th year of YnrO ^ (721 A.D.) in the ist month 

appeared an Impel ia! decree fixing for the benefit of the 
farmers, the value of the silver sen or cash at 25 copper 
st'ii or cash, and one silver /yd (iSS^ or 4 silver cash) at 
100 copper cash. 

According to the work Zokn-nihonki in the 2nd month 
of 6th year of Yord (722 A.D.) by Imperial decree, 

and in the interest of the business transactions, amongst 
the farmers the value of the copper cash was fixed at 200 
copper SOI or cash for i rj’d silver. In the gth month of 
this years all taxes etc. were received in cash from the 
provinces Iga Tse Owari <^mi iStn, 

Echi/en Tamba Harima fS Kii IC#, and 

others. Naturally the above changes in the value of the 
copper towards silver had become more and more necessary, 
for bv this time copper was found in great quantities in 
many places. 

In the 2nd year of Tempei : 7 c ^ (730 A.D.) in the reign 
of Emperor Shdmu Tenno MKTcg the copper that was 
produced from the mines Tatsuri^an Uj in the Province 
Suwo P B was forwarded to the mint in Nagato B to be 
minted there. 
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According to the before-mentioned work and the Rui- 
ju-kokiislti it is said that in the 7th year of 

Teinpei ^ nth month (735 A.D.) a mint was established, 
but I think this is better to b- understood in this way that 
for a while the working of the mint had been stopped, and 
as at this time a want for coin was shown again the 
working of the mint was again resumed. 

In the 2nd month ist 3xar of Tempei-kampo 
it is said that for the hist time gold was found in Mutsu 
El® and was presented to the Court: this good news was 
widely proclaimed bv His Majesty over the whole Empire. 
This gold, conformably to the Imperial information, was 
found in iMutsu in the county Odagdri PJ ^ under the 
jurisdiction of the Mutsu-no-kuni-no-Kami or governor 
a Jiigotjo called Hyakusai -0 Keifuku ® ^ S 

^ H ^ 3 E ^ j®. It was in the 21st year of Tempei 
that this precious metal was found, and for that 
reason and in commemoration of it the denomination of 
the year was changed into ist year of Tempei-kampo or 
in other words the two last characters of Kampd ^ or 
exciting gem or treasure ” were added to the already 
existing denomination of the 3'ear. The same governor, 
in the same month sent again a quantity of this precious 
metal, this time 900 ryo of gold, to the Court. 

This Hvakusai-0 M 3 E called also Keifuku who was 
governor of IMutsu must have been a descendant of the 
Hyakusai-O (which means, King or Prince of Hyakusai a 
part of Corea), or son of the King of H3^akusai who as 
was said in the commencement of this work, came to 
Japan in the 3^ear 2S2 A.D. and to whom the then Em- 
peror gave land. It is most probable that the land or 
province in which he was installed was Mutsu where his 
descendants remained known always as the governors or 
Kami of that province and keeping the same name. 

The old books are wrong in saying that this gold of 
Mutsu was the first found in Japan, while we have men- 
tioned that gold had already been found in Tsushima, from 
where it had been sent to the Court in the year 701 A.D. 
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and for which happy discovery the denomination of the 
ist year of Taiho was given to that year; unless at 
that time Tsushima was not considered to form part of 
this Empire’s dominion, which may verv well have been 
the case, specially when I note from Japanese books that 
speak of tributes which were at certain times received 
from that island. 

In the 3rd month of 2nd year of Tempei-shriho 
(750 A.D.) the governor of Suruga named Xarahara 

Azuma and others discovered gold along the sea beach 
Tago-no-ura and presented it to the Court. The 

governor got in compensation the rank of yngoijo ^ 
± or 1st of the and class of 5th rank and to the other 
people miners etc. was given the rank of yurohitige 
T or and of the and class of 6th rank. 

In the 4th year of Tempei-shohO (752 A.D.) the taxes 
and revenue of the Mutsu-no>kuni or province of that name 
and north ofTaga ^ Jt, were taken in gold, but from the 
counties south of Taga they were as before received in 
linen goods. 

This, says the Dainiho}i-Kwahelshi proves that from 
the Province of Mutsu much gold was produced. 

According to the work Zokn-nihonhi in the 8th month 
of the and year Tempei-hoji (748 A.D.) one 

Fujiwara ason Nakamaro a first minister of the Court, 
who it seems being the only one who could make the Em- 
peror laugh and merry, received for that reason to his 
name the two characters of Rmi K H (meaning ‘‘laugh- 
ing’') and was called thereafter Emi-no-oshikatsu B 
petitioned for the right to mint coin, and this request was 
accorded to him, but, as from that time no proof exists 
of any new style of cash having been made, those which 
he made must have been also the Wadosen In 

the 6th. year of Tempei-hoji we find that this Emi-no- 
oshikatsu became the owner of two iron mines one in 
the county Asai and one in the county Takashima 
S S in the province Omi 

In the reign of Emperor Junjin Tenno in the 
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4th year of Tempei-hoji (706 A.D.) the cash called Kaiki- 
shoho the one called Taihei-gempo ^ TC W 

and one called Mannen-tsilho weie minted and 

made of 3 different kinds-one of gold, one of silver, and 
of one copper. 

By Imperial decree the coin Kaiki-shoho was to be of 
gold (see No 5). Its weight is 3 mommc i pun (abt. 180.83 
grs. troy) it has a diameter of of a suji (or over 24 
mm.) and was woith ten of the silver pieces. 

The silver piece was the one called Taihei-gempo (see 
No. 6). Neither the design, size nor weight are given 
because the piece itself has not yet been found, but as 
the writer says by excavating, since these many unknown 
coins have been discovered, with patience this silver piece 
will probably be found hidden away somewhere. This 
silver coin was worth ten new copper coins called the 
Alannen-tsuho of which two kinds were made, the first (see 
No. 7) weiging i jnoninie 2 fun (69.99 trov) and 

having a diameter of 8 bu (24 mm.) and the second kind 
(see No. 8) It weiging i nionune (58.33 grs. troy) with 
the same diameter as No. 7. 

These copper coins were worth 10 of the old copper 
coins and conformably to the works on coins called Scn-i 
^ and Kosen-Haibiuiko S' ^ If ^^3 the characteis 
cast on these coins were written by the famous penman 
Kibi IMabi tj ffl ^ who was one of the ist ministers of the 
Court, and as regards the gold coin above mentioned, 
it was the fust that was minted and put in circulation 
says the work Hoka-jiryaku WiJSS. The decree ac- 
companying the emission of these new coins stated, 
that this new emission was made for the benefit cf the 
people and farmers, for through the private fabrication 
of counteifeit coins a great deal had become to be of 
veiy bad quality, and that withdrawing all from cir- 
culation, would occasion too great a loss to the people, 
so they were advised to use the old with the newly emitted 
according to the fixed value above mentioned. (This must 
have been a very agreeable surprise to a man who had for 
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example a fortune of 10,000 cash or mon and who found 
himself all at once to be in possession only of a loth part 
of that amount, very good sort of people they must have 
been indeed). 

In the time of Shotoku Tenno in the ist year 

of Tempei-jingo ^ ii (765 A.D.) i to (or 3^ of a koku 
— I koku about 150261 grammes) of unpealed rice was 
priced at 100 cash. 

In the gth month of this year the coin called Jingo*kaiho 
was coined. This was of copper and was put in 
circulation at the same standard as those lately made. 

The before mentioned market value of rice is extracted 
from the work Zoku nihouki in which it is said that 
in the 2nd m.onth of that year (765 A.D.) the rice produced 
in left and right Kyo or Kyoto was sold at auction, (this 
district was then divided in two, one part called the 
Sakyo ic ^ or left Kyo and the other the Ukyo ^ 
or right Kyo). 2000 koku of rice from each pait were 
sold by auction in the east and west maikets and fetched 

the price of 100 sen or cash per i to and in the 4th 

month again 1000 koku of rice of each part of Kyoto 
were sold in the markets. This was generally done when 

the crops were bad, and these sales were in those times 

generally made from the rice kept in reserve just 
in case of the crop being bad, and when the price had gone 
up these sales took place in order to reduce the prices and 
assist the wants of the people. 

The characters cast on the new coin Jingo-kaihO were 
written by Kibimabi also (see No. 9). 

The weight of this cash was i momme 5 rin (about 61. 
24 grs. troy), and it had a diameter of 8 bn (over 24 mm.). 

There were two more kinds of this same coin cast, one 

(see No. 10) which had a weight of over S fun (or about 

46.66 grs. troy) and a diameter of over 8 bit (over 24 

mm.) and the second (see No. ii) had a weight of 7 fun 5 
rin (73-74 grs. troy) and a diameter of 8 bit (over 24 mm.)* 

In the second year of Tempei-jingo (766 A.D.) those 
who were found guilty of making counterfeit coins were 
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handed over to the director of the mint and were condem- 
ned to work there for the government. 

In the 2nd month of this year the Juhachiige (or and 
of the and 8th rank) Tachibanado Takashimaro 
fS ® presented the Court with 1,000,000 sen or cash, 

and for this he was made Ji^golge or and of the 

and 5th rank. 

In the and month of ist year Jingo-keiun the 

mayor of the Ochi county of the province Ij'o the Sho- 
sliichiige (or and of the ist 7th rank) Ochi nawo Asuka- 
maro iE -fc ^ T S M ^ A S presented 230 pieces of linen 
cloth and 1200 kwan of sen or cash making i, 200,000 cash 
to the Court. He was made for this Jugoige and of the 
and 5th rank. In the nth month one Okiyoinaro i ^ 
and 40 others, who were found guilty of making counterfeit 
coin were exiled to Dewa tii and received the family 
name of Tosenhu meaning Coin Caster's plot or 

Tribe. 

In the time of Emperor Konin Tenno in the 

3rd year of Hoki (772 A.D.) and by Imperial decree 
of the 8th month the new and old cash were again declared 
to be used on the same footing or value. 

The decree explained that the government had found 
wrong the decree emitted in the 4th year Tempei-hOji 
3rd month by which the new cash were declared to be 
worth 10 old ones, for on the contrary it was found that 
the old ones were made of a much better quality of metal 
and alloyage and consequently that such a decree was thus 
an injustice committed towards the farmers and people. 

Later in the loth year of Hoki (779 A.D.) in the 8th 
month the same decree was anew promulgated as it seems 
that in some places the people were unaware of its ex- 
istence. 

In the nth year Hoki (780 A.D.) new laws were pro- 
mulgated for the punishment of counterfeit money makers. 

In the time of Emperor Kammu Tenno in the 

ist year of Enryaku S® (782 A.D.) by order of His 
Majesty the mint was closed, and the reason was that the 
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coin stood at that time at a good rate so that the Couit, the 
people and temples were all in good pecuniary condition, 
so both the ordinary mint or l^dsensJii ^ ^ and the 
mint for coins with designs or Hokwaslii were 

closed. (Here we see there was a mint for coins with 
dejjigns at that time already or for the cash called also 
Esen and of which I have found a good many. 

In the loth month of gth year of Enryaku (790 A.D.) 
the mint was again opened. 

In the i5lh year of Enryaku (796 A.D.) the copper coin 
or cash Ryuhei-yeiho was minted; two kinds 

were made, the first (see Xo. 12) weighing 9///;/ 9 rin~ 

57.71 grs. troy and having a diameter of 8 hu or 24 mm. 

The other (see Xo. 13) has a weight of 7 fun 5 rin or 

43.72 grs. troy with a diameter of 8 mm. 

By Imperial decree it was decided that these new cash 
should be used at the value of one equal to 10 of the old 
kind, allowing only 4 years more for the old coin to remain 
in circulation, by which time the old were to be entirely 
replaced by the new. In the same month the new cash 
weie oTered to the big temples of Ise, of Kyoto Kamigamo 
and Shimogamo, of IMatsuwo and other temples and also 
to the Prince Impel ial and other princes of the blood and 
to officials of ist of 6th rank This cash was made 

from this year to the 8th year of Konin 5 /* C (8 17 A.D.) 

In the i6th }’eat of Enryaku (797 A.D.) an order appeared 
prohibiting the keeping or too much collecting of cash, the 
faimers were warned that they would do well not to lay too 
much cash by but to lay on the contrary more rice by, for, 
in case there should be a bad crop and famine, boiling cash 
would not make food for them. 

This is a striking contrast with some years before when 
the farmers did not wish to see any coin, and now they 
were putting it by and did away with all their produce in 
order to get money for it. 

In the 17th year of Enryaku (79S A.D.) a similar decree 
appealed but rather more severe. It said that the circula- 
tion of money was very useful and commodious, and that 
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every one outside of the Imperial Court's domain or Kinai, 
keeping and laj'ing it away, was a general hindrance, so 
all taxes would be received in cash and those who should 
hide the cash wishing only to pay their taxes in produce, 
should have their savings confiscated by the government, 
one fifth of the amount being given to the person who had 
given the information about it. The above is according to 
to the work called Rnlju-saU'Iaikiikn ^ ^ 

According to the work X ihoii-isslii in the 

I St month of the iSth year of Enryaku (799 A.D.) His l\Ia- 
iesty on the occasion of a feast pardoned criminals and 
presented new cash to all officials from the 5th rank or 
Cioi a Those of the 3rd rank or Sainini H ^ received 

3000 cash, those of the 4th rank or Shli © ^ 2000 cash, 
and those of the 5th rank or Goi 21 & 1000 cash. 

In the end month of 19th year of Enryaku (Soo A.D.) a 
decree was promulgated aboHslii ng that which allowed 
titles of icink or nobility to be obtained for money. 

We find further several times that on ceitain grand occa- 
sions, criminals were pardoned, but with the exception 
alwa\'s of those who had made counterfeit cash. 

During the reign of Heijo Tenno in the 5th 

month of 3rd year of Daido -4:1^ (SoS A.D.) a decree was 
promulgated ordering the old and new cash to be used on 
the same footing or standard. 

In the reign of Emperor Saga Tenno in the ist 

year of Konin (Sio A.D.) with the copper which was 

remaining at the mint 1,040,000. new cash were minted, 
bearing the inscription of Ryuhei-yeiho the same 

as Xos. 12 and 13. 

In the 4th year of Konin (813 *4.D.) a certain fixed 
income was given to the officials of the mint. 

According to the work Rnijn-kohnshi ^ ® S in the 
7th year of Konin (S16 A.D.) we find again that the mint 
in the Emperor's domain Kyoki was abandonned and 

closed. 

In the 3rd month of gth year of Konin (818 A.D.) the 
governor of Xagato or Xagato-Kokushi B P? ® pJ was ap- 
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pointed Director of the mint in that province, and the staff 
of this mint was composed and settled to be of i director, 
I vice director, 2 assistants. 3 accountants, 2 minters, i head 
fitter, and 5 servants. In the nth month of the above year 
new cash were made in Nagato called Fuju-jimpo W 

and the inscription on one piece was written b}' Emperor 
Saga Tenno and on another by Kukai ^ a very renowned 
priest who is now the patron of the Kawasaki-Daishi 
Temple the real head temple of his sect is on Kbyasan in 
Kishii. This Kilkai was a long time studying in China 
and afterwards founded this great temple : he was the 
inventor of the syllabic alphabet or Iroha, it was after his 
death that he received the name of Kobb-daishi, he did not 
really die his natural death but had himself buried alive 
sa3fing that he did not die but left this world for some time 
and would come back again. The light he lit on the 
Kbyasan mountain at the temple tower is said to be still 
burning, never having been extinguished since. He 
buried himself in his cave in 835 A.D. The two pieces 
of coin above mentioned are : one (see No. 14) weighing i 
= 58.33 grs. troy with a diameter of bn or 23 
mm. the other (see No. 15) weighing 8+ //o; — 49.52 grs. 
troy and having a diameter of 7^ bn also or 23 mm. 

We find by examining different works treating about 
coins, that of the above Fuju-jimpo cash, from the gth year 
of Kbnin (818 A.D.) every year 5,670,000. of these cash were 
minted. From the 12th }ear of Kbnin (S21 A.D.) till 
Tenchb 3rd year (82S A.D.) ever}^ year 3,000,000, 

were made, and from the 6th year of Tenchb to the ist year 
of Shbwa (829 834 A.D.) every year 1,830,000 were 

minted. 

In the nth year of Kbnin (820 A.D.) in the Gth month 
an order appeared that the Okuraslio or Finance 

Department should examine all the cash minted at the 
mint or Tosenshi ; and any of them, whose inscriptions 
should not be clear, or shape not perfect or which had 
small defects, should not be allowed to come in circulation. 

In the i2th year of Kbnin (A.D. 821) a decree was 
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promulgated with regard to the manner of employing the 
copper, as the turn out of the copper mines from the 
gth year of Konin (A.D SiS.) seemed to be rather less, and 
in order thus to leave the necessary quantity of this metal 
for the use of diherent other articles, instead of 5,670,000 
cash which were made yearly, only 3,000,000 cash were 
to be minted. Still, if a better turn out should be obtained 
again, more cash was to be made again also. The above 
is accoiding to the work Xihoji'isslii 

In the 13th year of Konin (A.D. 822) in 7th month, 
100,000 cash were given out amongst the poor of the 
different provinces. 

In the 3rd month of 14th year of Konin (A.D. 833) cash 
were dealt out to the poor of left and right Kyoto. 

Under the reign of Emperor Junna Tenno and 

in the gth month of 3rd year of Tencho § (A.D. 826) His 
iMajesty ordered that new copper should not be used for 
minting while the old cash was being minted over again, 
and further to provide the government with 1000 kin (a 
kin is lt>) of refined copper. 

In the reign of Emperor Nimmei Tenno 2nd 

month of ist 3^ear of Shdwa ^ frr (A.D. 834) by order of 
His Majesty it was prohibited to use gold and silver leaf 
and powder for public or private use, as it was found that 
these metals were used up in different ways without lea- 
ving any benefit to the country. 

In the ist month of and year of Showa (A.D. 835) by 
order of His Majesty, it was notified that in consideration 
of the worn out state of the existing cash, which was 
losing its value, it was necessary to mint a new coin, 
and this was then called the Showa-shoho ^ g 
This new cash was to be worth 10 of the old ones and 
was to be used as such and as well as the old. * This 
coin was minted from the 14th year of Showa (A.D. 847). 
The model of the characters on the cash was written by 
Sugawara Kiyokimi "S' ^ a high official of the Court. 

In the 2nd month the rule for the occupation of the 
position of governor of the mint or Tosenshi was changed 
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and His Majesty decided that, as it was not the same 
as governor of a province or Kohishi ® SI whose duration 
of office was 4 years, the first named would have in future 
a duration of office of 6 years. 

In the loth month of the same year, 40,000 new cash 
were by order of His Majesty distributed amongst the 
temples within the Court’s dominions in Yamato and 
Kyoto. The new coin above mentioned was in two kinds : 

See No. 16, weighing 7 //.oi — 40.81 grs. troy and having 
a diameter of 6} hu — 20 mm. 

See No. 17, weighing 6 //;« =24.98 grs. troy and having 
a diameter of 6^ hti^2o mm. 

Still it seems that amongst these cash some were made 
which had a weight of 9 fun or 92.47 grs. tro}^ and a 
diameter of 7-^ bu or 23 mm. 

In the 5th month of the 9th year of Showa (A.D. 824) 
by Imperial decree it was prohibited to any official 
below the rank of Rohii ^ or of the 6th rank, to have 
gold or silver on anything belonging to his dress, except 
in his armour and official dress, and any above the 5th 
rank could have gold about the saddle. 

In the loth month of ist year of Kasho (A.D. 848) 
His Majesty by decree proclaimed that by order received 
from Heaven the denomination of the year would be Kasho 
and that the coins in use hitherto getting very old, 
the order from above was also to see to it and to make a 
new cash which was named Chonen-taiho This 

piece was to be worth 10 of the old cash and it was ordered 
to use it as well as the former. It was made from off this 
year till the 2nd year of Ten-an :?C ^ (A.D. 858). 

Two different kinds were made, viz. : 

. See No. 18. It had a diameter of over 6 hii or 18^ 
mm. and weighed over ^fun or 29.15 grs. troy. 

See No. 19 which had a diameter of over bu or 20 
mm. and weighed 4 fun or 23.32 grs. troy, but it seems 
that some were minted having a diameter of 7 bu or 21^ 
mm. and weighing 8 fun or 46.64 grs. troy. 

In the loth month of and year of Kasho by order 
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of His Maj'esty 500,000 cash were dealt out among the 
poor people of Kyoto. 

In the reign of Emperor Seiwa Tenno in the 

4th month of ist year of Jogwan fi. 11 (A.D. 859) by Imperial 
decree, a new coin was emitted as His IMajesty found 
that the old were deteriorating. The new cash was 
called Nyoyeki-shimpd and one was to be worth 

10 of the old ones and to be used in the same way. 
The model of the characters on the piece was written by 
Kasuga Otsugu one of the court ministers. 

This cash was minted from this year, ist of Jogwan 
(A.D. 859) till nth year of Jogwan (A.D. 869 ). 

On the 28th of loth month ist year of Jogwan, from the 
mint the new cash was distributed out to the most renow- 
ned Shinto temples and to the Imperial graves and also to 
the princes etc. Of this coin two kinds were made : 

See No. 20. It has a diameter of 6 bti or 18} mm. and 
weighs 6 fun or 34.88 grs. troy, and the other, see No. 
21, I has a diameter of 6 bn or iSJ mm. and weighs 
4^ fiDi or 26.24 ti'oy* Some were made also of a 
diameter of 7 bu or 21 J mm. and weighing 7 fun or 40. Si 
grs. troy. 

On the loth of 6th month 7th year of Jogwan (6th July, 
865 A.D.), by Imperial decree it was prohibited to the 
merchants of Kj^oto, Kinai and Omi to refuse to take 
the bad cash, and this was ordered for the following- 
reasons : In the 6th month of i ith year of Kunin C (820 
A.D.) the cash newly made then and handed by the mint 
to the Okiinisho or Finance Department, to be put in 
circulation, was not of a very good quality of make nor 
of inscription ; still it was put in circulation and ordered 
to be used, although many pieces had defects, but the 
people w^ould not obey this and followed their own 
will by discarding all cash that had any defect either 
in shape or in inscription. From 20 to 30% would be 
rejected by the merchants for the one or the other defect, 
the greater percentage being refused for defects in the 
inscription ; this was found very unjust for those who 
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came to buy rice, and was in reality keeping food out of 
each other’s mouth. It was also preventing those who 
wanted to bay cotton or cloths, from covering themselves 
and getting warm. I wish,” said the Emperor, “ that 
this order be made public and placarded along all the 
roads, and any one who does not obey my order shall be 
flogged.” This is taken from the work called Sandai-jitsu- 

In the 2nd month of 8th j^ear of Jogwan (866 A.D.) the 
market price of rice was decided and fixed for left and 
right Kyoto at 40 mon or cash for i sho white rice, and 
30 mon or cash for i slid unpolished rice. (i 5/^0 = 
109.752. cub inches or i gt i pt. and ^ gib)* Before 
this I sho of white rice was 26 mon or cash, or 14 inon 
less, and the black or unpolished rice was per i sho 18 mon 
or 12 mon less. 

According to the last named work Sandai^jltsuroku on 
the 22nd of 4th month of 9th year of Jogwan (2gth IMay 
867 A.D.) for the first time the rice kept by the govern- 
ment in case of emergencies, was put to auction at 
Kyoto and was sold at 8 new cash per sho or 80 old 
cash. At this time the crops had failed and caused 
rice to be scarce, so this government-rice was sold to the 
people, because it had risen in the market to a price of 
1400 cash per kokn. 

On the loth of 3th month (15 June, 867 A.D.) a decree 
appeared repeating what had once been promulgated 
already on the 23rd of 9th month 17th year of Enryaku 
S® (5 November 79S A.D.) by which it was prohibited for 
people to accumulate quantities of cash, as it was consider- 
ed detrimental to business transactions ; and this time it 
was proclaimed that, those who were found to possess more 
than what was considered reasonable, should have their 
cash confiscated, and the person who would bring the 
information to the ears of the government should get ^ of 
it, the rest going to the government. However it was 
notified that this rule would not be put in force in the 
provinces Iga, Omi, Wakasa, Tamba and Kii. 
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On the 26th of 6th month loth year of Jogwan (19 July 

868) the term of office for the governor of Suwo to be 
at the same time director of the mint of that province was 
fixed at -f years. 

On the loth of 7th month nth year of Jogwan (21 August 

869) the yiigoige (ex-governor of Echigo), or Echigo- no- 
Kami Kiyowara Mahito 2nd of the and 5th rank was sent 
to the province Yamashiro-no-kuni to superintend the ex- 
tracting of copper of the mountains Okadayama ffi. 

In the I St month of 12th year of Jogwan (February, 870) 
according to an Imperial decree, the new cash called 
Jdgwan-eiho ^ W was made and put in circulation. It 
was made of copper of the provinces Bitchu, Bingo and 
others, and was to be used like the former cash but was 
worth 10 of the old cash. It was cast from this year till the 
1st year Kwampei K ^ (^89 A.D.). The characters on 
the piece were written by the Court Minister Fujiwara Uji- 
mune. In the 2nd month, copper for the minting of 
cash was obtained from the provinces Bitchu and Bingo. 
The usual gifts of the new cash were made to the Imperial 
family and amongst the officials etc. In the iith month 
a special envoy was sent to offer the new^ cash to the 
temples of Ise Daijingu. On the 13th day of 12th month 
(7 J^^^- 37 ^ A.D.) it w^as decreed that 6 taji and 352 Jio 
of farming land in Yamashiro-no-kuni Kadono-gori w^re 
to be taken in for the use of the mint. 

The new cash above mentioned were as follows : 

See No. 22. It has a diameter of 6 = mm. and 

w^eight of 7 /«;; = 40.Si grs. troy. 

See No. 23. It has a diameter of 6 mm. and 

w'eight of ^ fun 5 =32.06 grs. troy. 

See No. 24. It has a diameter of 6 bu 5 rin or 20 mm. 
and w’eight of ^fun or 29.15 grs. troy. 

On the 25th of 9th month 14th year of J 6g w’an (30 Oct. 
S72) as it w^as found that the cash w'ere badly made and very 
inferior, the mints were specially and severely reprimanded 
by the Court and ordered to make the coin of good quality. 

The 4th of &th month i6th year of Jogwan (18 Sept. 774 
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A.D.) a decree was promulgated by His I^Iajesty for left 
and right Kyoto, deciding the indemnity to be paid by each 
farmer of 15 mon^ this freeing them from the obligation 
they were in to go and serve for a certain time at the 
sauiuyai houses after the harvest. 

On the 13th of 6th month 17th year Jbgwan (19 July, 
875 A.D.), to the 15 big temples, new cash was given, to 
each about from 2000 to 3000 cash, this was in order to 
implore or pray for rain as that year there was a great 
drought. 

On the 27th of 3rd month i8th year of Jogwan # M (25 
April, S76 A.D.) by Imperial decree, farmers were prohibi- 
ted from making according to their own wish, as they 
were accustomed, all sorts of articles of the copper they 
dug out themselves of the mountains of Nagato and which 
they were selling, as this was prejudicing the minting of 
the coins. 

On the 15th of 2nd month 2nd year of Genkei x® (22 
March, 87S A.D.) new copper governmental seals were 
made, of which one was handed to the director of the 
mining office in Bitchu. 

By Imperial decree of the 5th of 3rd month (ii April, 
878 A.D.) some 100 men of Dazaifu were sent to Buzen 
E to work the copper mines there in the county Kiku- 
gori 

On the 26th of 6th month (29 July, 87S A.D.) the far- 
mer’s yearly indemnity which was fixed at 15 cash before 
in order to be liberated from doing a certain time of work 
at the samurai was doubled, and they had consequently 
now to pay 30 cash. 

Up till this several times we find that for one or 
other occasion, criminals were pardoned, but never were 
those who had been found making counterfeit coins ; still 
on the 4th of 12th month 4th year of Genkei x® (7 Jan. 
881 A.D.) even that class of criminals was pardoned. 

In the 3rd month 5th year of Genkei X K (April, 882, A.D.) 
copper was found in Iwami ^ (neighborhood of Ikuno) 
in several places of the mountains Tomo-no-go-Maruyama 
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oflMinogori and one named Magabe Yasmvo was 

sent there to investigate the place. In the 6th month 
(June, 8Si A.D.) the mining bureau of Okada in Yama- 
shiro-no-kuni was closed. 

Under the reign of Emperor Koko Tenno on 

the loth of 3rd month of ist year of Ninna Cfp [2g IMarch, 
885 A.D.) from Nagato-no-kuni, by order of the DajdkiK,^an 
(or government), one miner and one smelter were sent to 
Bungo-no-kuni to superintend the working of the copper 
mines there, as the people in that locality were not well 
up to the working of mines. 

On the 15th of 2nd month of and year of Ninna tlft (24 
March, 886 A.D.) it was decided that from the ist 
month of this year every month 4000 vion or cash should 
be allowed by the Okuraslio -kW'-i (Finance Dept.) for the 
private table expenses of His Majesty. 

In Emperor Uda Tenno's ^ ^ ^ reign, in the 5th 

month ist year of Kwampei (Ji^ne, 8S9 A.D.) the cash 
called Kwampei-taiho was made, and the model 

for the characters on the coin was written by the hand of the 
Udaijin (3rd Minister of the Court) Sugawara iMichizane 
^ 1 ^ 3S ^ and these cash were : 

See No. 25. It has a diameter of 6 bu = iS^ mm. and 
weight of 7 fun 5 Ww =43.72 grs. troy. 

See No. 26. It has a diameter of 6 bn — iS^ mm. and 
weight of 5 ///;: = 29. 15 grs. tory. 

See No. 27. It has a diameter of 6 — mm. and 

weight of 4 ///?; = 23.32 grs. troy. 

Of this coin different sizes were made and thus they 
varied also in weight ; there were some made of a diameter 
of 6 bn 5 rin or 20 mm. and weighing 9 fun or 52.47 grs. 
troy, and some of i momme i fun of weight or 64.16 grs. 
troy. 

In Emperor Daigo Tenno’s reign, in the 3rd 

year of Engi SB (903 A.D.) it was prohibited to bu}^ 
secretly any articles from China; and with regard to 
the above prohibition the proclamation of His Majesty of 
the ist of 8th month of that year (25th August, 903 A.D.) 
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was as follows : From what I have heard, latelv when a 

Chinese merchant-ship comes, before the official envoy 
of the ship has been up to the Court, from the temples 
and Miya, fiom the daimyo and ministers, emissaries are 
sent to buy thins^s up with great eagerness, and the weal- 
thy people of Kyoto also desirous to get articles from far 
lands at any high price can not get them. This leads to 
the fact that these articles come to have no price, that 
there is no market value for them. The fault of all 
this mismanagement is greatlv due to the bad admini 
stration of the custom officials who do not fulfil their 
duties. The article of the law seems to be forgotten, 
where it is said that any one who, before the government 
have given their approval, does any commercial transac- 
tions secretly with tlie hanjin (savages or foreigners) will 
be considered as a thief, judged accordingly and be con- 
demned to 3 years hard labour.’* 

“ It is further said, that before the government have 
performed the necessary transactions any one who secretly 
does make purchases from the people of foreign countries, 
will have said articles confiscated ; the person who gives 
the information of it will get one half the government 
taking the other half, but if found out by the government 
everything goes to the latter. iMy desire is thus that the 
regulations be well observed by the officials, who should 
always keep their eyes well open ; by the little attention 
paid to the rules by the officials, the people are led to 
misbehave, consequently until we permit transactions 
openly and in general, the existing rules must be strictly 
followed and any one who, contrary to this, does any tran- 
sactions secretly, will have not only his things confiscated 
but will be heavily punished beside.” 

On the 3rd of iith month of 7th j^ear of Engi ® ^ (10 
Dec. 907 A.D.) by order of His Majesty the cash Kwampei- 
taiho was minted over again and the coin newly 

made from it was called Engi-tsOho ® This was 

put in circulation and one of these new coins was decided 
to be worth 10 of the old. This cash was made from this 
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year up to the ist year of Tentoku B (957 A.D.) and the 
model of the characters on it was written by Emperor 
Dai-o Tenno 

Three different kinds were -made as follows: 

See No. 28. Diameter 6 hit or 18} mm,; weight i 
inovime or + 5S.33 grs. troy. 

See No. 29. Diameter 6 hu or 18^ mm.; weight 7 fun 
or + 40. Si grs. troy. 

See No. 30. Diameter 6 hu or iS} mm.; weight 5 fun 
5 or + 32.06 grs. troy. 

At this time some coin of this same denomination was 
made of lead, and some of it must still exist. 

In the work Dai-nilionslii 0 ^ S we find a petition 
of the great savant of the Court, iMiyoshi Kiyotsura 

in which the last named minister advises His i^.Iajesty 
to order a stop to the existence of a class of people which 
took all to a sort of priestlike kind of a life, shaving their 
heads, but having habits and characters worse than brutes ; 
he said two thirds of the population had joined in this 
league, these people or so-called priests would act entirely 
like thieves and ruffians when in number, and they were 
the people that made the false coins of the Engi period. 
They were called Tosento 

On the 13th of loth month 8th year of Engi S ^ (9 Nov. 
908 A.D.) the new coin was offered up to the different 
temples. 

In the 5th year of Encho SM (927 A.D.) the law called 
Engi-slilki or the Law^s of Form of the Engi Period, 

was promulgated. 

In the time of the reign of Emperor Shujaku Tenno 
on the 22nd of loth month 3rd year of Tenkei 

S (24th Nov. 940 A.D.) one Fujiwara-no Sumitomo ^ 
created a rebellion, he took and burned the place 
called Dazaifu, and the 7th of nth month (8 Dec. 940. 
A.D.) the same Sumitomo burned the mint in Su\vo. 
(This disturbance or rebellion was created by both one 
Taira-no Masakado who was governor or Dai jo of Kazusa 
and the above named Fujiwara Sumitomo who was gover- 
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nor or Daijo of Shikoku. Masakado was dissatisfied with 
his position ; he had in Kyoto solicited for the post of Kehi- 
ishi or governor of Kyoto (or this title might 

be better translated by Head of the Police), but this post 
he did not obtain ; he and Sumitomo were made then 
Daijo of the provinces as above mentioned, and the day 
of their separation and leaving Kyoto for their respective 
posts, Masakado said to his friend Sumitomo, We are 
living in an exciting period ; I am one of the last Taira 
or Heishinno T* 10 5 or Heishi Prince ; your name is Fuji- 
wara and consequently you belong to the old keral or servi- 
teurs family, you be my kerai and assist me in my scheme 
which consists in taking Kyoto and overthrowing the Em- 
peror, and when I am Emperor 3 'ou shall be Dajddaijin or 
premier. In two or three years we may do it by attacking 
Kyoto each from a different direction or each from his 
side, the one from north and the other up from south, 
now we go and take possession of our posts.” Masakado 
was thus to the north of KyCto being in Kazusa, and 
Sumitomo to the south being in Shikoku. These were 
reall}" the first, and we can say the onl}", revolutionists 
who wanted to overthrow the Emperor. They for a long 
time made their preparations, and Sumitomo began his 
operations from the south northwards with the force he 
had been able to accumulate in boats, attacked Dazaifu, 
burned and plundered the place, and fought up to Siiwo 
where he burned the mint. The rebellion of this pirate army 
as the}^ were called, lasted for about six 3 'ears but it was 
finally subdued in Shikoku without the leader being able 
to came up to Kyoto. Masakado was fighting his way 
down from north southwards ; he took the whole of Kazusa 
and Shimosa which he put under his rule ; he made his 
castle in Shimosa in the place called Saruj’ima; and the 
remains of this castle are still to be seen. (It seems he 
put also Musashi under his rule, but he did not pass the 
Hakone ranges, and it was when he wanted to put Joshu 
under his rule that he was defeated by the governor of 
Kd^uke or the Kdzuke-no Daijo named Tawara Toda 
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Hidesato, who organised a strong army and by whom 
Masakado was killed, this putting a stop to his rebellion 
which lasted about five years.) 

During the reign of Emperor Murakami Tenno -b ^ 
on the 25th of 3rd month of 2nd j^ear of Tentoku :?C ^ (16 
April, 938 A.D.) the coin called Engi-tsuho S ® iS W was 
replaced and the new coin called Kengen-taiho 
was made. The model of the characters of this coin was 
written by the Imperial Prince Aho Yasuyuki Shinnd R ® 

Two kinds, were made as follows : 

See No. 31. Diameter 6 bu = iS^ mm.; weight 7 fiin^ 
40. 8 1 grs. tro}". 

See No. 32. Diameter 6 = mm.; weight ^fun^ 

29.15 grs. troy. 

According to a law which was promulgated the 28th of 
3rd month 2nd year of Tentoku (28 April, 958 A.D.) 
some of this same coin was made of lead. Now from 
this time to about 600 years later or up till the period 
ofTenshd^^iE (1573-91 A.D.) we find in different books 
that in Emperor Godaigo Tenno's reign (1319-37 A.D.) 
there was a coin called Kenkon-tsuhd in circula- 

tion. This was in the time that the Imperial Court was 
divided into the North and South Courts, still not one of 
these coins has yet been found ; and during that time and for 
many years, the old coin formerlj^ made in Japan and 
further mostly cash imported from China were all that was 
used. The quantity that was imported from abroad must 
have been very great, still the amount is not known. 

During this time affairs being very unsettled and the 
government not minting any coin, many imitations must 
have been and were made of the Chinese coins by private 
individuals ; and this being the case and not finding any 
reliable records about the minting of coin during about 600 
years after the last made here, we can speak with some 
certainty only of the coins made from the period of Wado 
fnRl (708-14 A.D.) till that called Kengen-taihd 
(958 A.D.) as described already. 
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In the period of Emperor Ichijo Tenno on the 

i6th of 3rd month of ist year of Eiyen ® (16 April, 9S7 
A.D.) at the place called Kamigamo or near to the gate 
of the temple of that name, 782 old cash were dug up and 
presented to His ^lajesty. There were three kinds of 
coins amongst it, one was the Wado-kaichin coin ftj 1 ^ 
one was the Mannen-tsuho K S W, and the last 
was the Jingo-kaiho coin H W* The official fortune- 
teller of the Court had then to pronounce whether it was 
correct or advisable or not to use those coins and put them 
in circulation. 

On the 2nd of iith month (25 Nov. 987 A.D.) a decree 
appeared prohibiting the use of cash, as stated in the works 
called F It so yy a kki 4 ^ ^ § IE and Hyahnrensho H 14 '. 

It is curious to note that even according to the book 
Nihonkiryaku at this time it was prohibited to 

use coin or cash, or in other words the circulation of 
coin was stopped ; only for buddhist religious purposes 
was it tolerated, which is another proof of what a footing 
Buddhism had taken or what power the priests had. 

In the reign of Emperor Goshujaku Tenno 
on the 13th of 4th month ist \ ear of Choreki ® (30 April, 
1037 ^ present of copper was sent to the Court from 

the county Nosegori in the province Settsu and on 

the 3id of 8th month (14 Sept. 1037 A.D.) this copper was 
offered to the 7 principal jjiiya or Shinto temples. 

In the reign of Emperor Goreizei Tenno M on 

the i8th of loth month 5th year of Eisho M ^ (5 Nov. 1050 
A.D.) a commemoratory celebration took place for the 
great Chinese savant Taizanfukun # ^ in the Im- 

perial Palace and 240,000 silver cash and many other 
things were offered up to his idol. (This is mentioned in 
the work called Chdyagunsal and shows as if 

at that time there were silver cash, yet as it is not shown 
that the government had silver coin minted, it may have 
been privately made coin). 

In the reign of Emperor Takakura TennO in 

the 3rd year of Shoan (1174 A.D.) from So-no-kuni 
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or China came a present of several articles with a 
letter addressed to the Emperor of Japan ; but, as some 
impolite expressions were used in the letter, the coun- 
ciHors of the Court proposed to return the whole, but the 
Emperor’s father, Goshirakawa Hdwo would 

not give his consent to this, so he sent a letter in reply 
with 30 dyed skins and 100 ryo in gold dust in return to 
So-no-kuni or China. 

On the 1 2th of nth month of 2nd year of Jish6 (22nd 
Dec. 1179 A.D.) Taira-no Shigemori one of the ministers 
of the Court, gave an offering of 1000 ryd of gold dust 
and 100 silver nan-ryd pieces ^ for imploring the aid 
of the gods to get a prince born to the Imperial family. 
(This is taken from the work called Geiiipei-seisniki ii?. ^ 
^ ^ aE, and in the work called Heike-vionogatari 

it is said that on that same day a prince being born 
Shigemori made a present of 99 gold cash to the infant 
prince). 

In the reign of Gotoba Tennd on the 4th 

of 7th month 4th year of Kenkyu (2nd August, 1193 
A.D.), an order of His Majesty was promulgated prohibi- 
ting for the future the use of coin tf Socho or of 

China (This is said in the work called Ho'id-shiyoslio 
and the above shows us that from the 
time of the cash minted in Japan called Kwampei-tsuho 
to Engi-tsuho and Kengen-taiho X 

and later, each time new coin was made the quality 
got worse ; consequently that was the reason why so much 
Chinese coin was imported and why the latter got to be 
more liked and valued than the Japanese. In reality the 
Chinese cash was better, the people all preferred it, and 
it is for that reason that the above promulgation was 
made). 

The real reason why Japanese coin was made more and 
more of a bad quality, is that the good copper metal and 
coins all were for the greatest part turned into idols or 
copper Buddha statues. 

This habit took root more and more from the one down 
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to the other Emperor. For instance according to the work 
called No^ei-honroJi in the time of Emperor 

Shirakawa Tenno & ^ (1073-1129 A.D.) His Majesty 
had large and small idols made to the amount of over 
3000, and this is without counting what the priests had 
made of cash and others. This was the Emperor who said 
that the whole of Japan was obeying him except the Kamo- 
gawd or the Kamo River in Kyoto and the priests of Eizan 
(a mountain behind Kyoto), 

In the reign of Emperor Gohorikawa Tenno 
(1222-32 A.D.) in the 2nd year of Karoku ist of the 

Sth month (25 Aug. 1226 A.D.) coin was used again, and 
the exchange of articles or business transaction by barter 
was prohibited; and although the state of affairs in this 
country was far from being quiet as they were in the very 
restless and revolutionary time of the Hojo family, who 
did entirely according to their own will, we find that de- 
crees were promulgated as on the 24th of 6th month 2nd 
year of Kwangi K S (4 Aug. 1230 A.D.) fixing the price of 
rice at 1000 uion for a kokii or 2J picul. 

In the period of Emperor Shijd Tenno in the 

1st year of of Katei ISiiS (1235 A.D.) in Kamakura a large 
bell was made of copper coin. 

On the 29th of 6th month (15 Jul}', 1235 A.D.) of this 
year 30,000 copper coins more were added for the recasting 
of a bell which had been made in the middle of that 
month, but which casting had not succeeded well, and in 
which already 300,000 coins had been used. This is ac- 
cording to the work called Aznma-hagami and was 

probably the same bell as mentioned before. 

In the period of Emperor Gofukakusa Tenno 
on the iith of loth month 6th year of KenchG (22nd 
Nov. 1254 A.D.) and according to the above same book, 
a decree was promulgated fixing the price of i horse load 
of charcoal at 100 }}ion^ov cash. 

In the time of Emperor Kameyama Tenno ffl dJ ^ ^ on 
the loth of 9th month of 3rd year of Kocho (13 Oct. 
1263 A.D.), by Imperial decree it was prohibited to use 
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any more the kirisen or cut coin. (This shows that there 
must have been copper cut coin as well as gold and silver 
cut coin which consisted of long thin pieces of metal of 
which just the quantiU^ required for payment was cut. It 
is a piU^ that some drawing of it is not given in any of 
the works I have consulted). 

In the time of Emperor Gouda Tenno ^ ^ ^ M in the 

3rd year of Kenji ^ (1277 A.D.) some merchants were 

sent to Gen on or China with gold in order to get copper 
cash for it, as cash was wanted in this country and no 
more was made at this time. 

It was in the China Gen x period that people went 
over with gold to exchange it against copper coin. Later 
on Ashikaga Yoshimitsu or 3rd Ashikaga (1394-1408 A.D.), 
sent gold to China, in the Min nj| period and copper cash 
was obtained in exchange. In Ashikaga Yoshinori’s time 
(the 6th 1429-41 A.D.) copper cash was also received 
or sent from Min or China, and later in Ashikaga Yoshi- 
masa’s time, (the Sth 1449-90 A.D.) three times copper 
coin was received from Min or China. During this time 
as is seen a great deal of copper coin was always in 
circulation in Japan, but as in the last years none was 
made here it had to come from abroad, and in revenge a 
great quantity of gold and silver was exported to foreign 
countries as is well known. From years gone by, by Japan 
gold and silver were always very highly appreciated, they 
were used ver}^ little, and if used in payment of anything 
they were weighed out by small quantities, but they were 
never lawfully allowed in that time to be used as a currency. 
There were some gold and silver coins, but they were very 
rare and hardly used at all. The only things gold and silver 
were used for in those times were for making ornamenta- 
tions for temples and idols, playthings and small ornaments 
for decorating saddles and harnesses, kahuto or helmets, 
gitsoku or armour, dresses, swords, and for other orna- 
mental purposes also as decorations or rewards to persons 
who had distinguished themselves. They were also used 
for presents to foreign countries, to show a proof of 
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friendly relations. So in reality the only money that was 
in circulation among the people was the copper coin ; 
there was always enough in circulation, without being 
obliged to use gold or silver, but more and more times 
changed, and as years went on, the wants grew larger, and 
as copper cash was no longer sufficient to meet the wants, 
gold and silver monies were bound to come in use. 

It is ho^vever onl\' in the period of Tensho ^ lE (1573- 
92 A.D.) that the minting of gold and silver coin com- 
menced on a great scale, and in nearly aU the provinces 
each daiiuyo had some made. 

Now from this Tensho ^ IE period till Kwan3’ei ^ 
time (1624-40 A.D.) when the introduction of foreign 
religion was strictly prohibited, a great many foreign ves- 
sels used to come to Japan, and still there seem.ed not to 
be an_v special prohibition against their landing as they 
used to arrive at any seaport, and moreover daimyds and 
rich merchants had themselves also ships which w'ere sent 
out to do commerce with foreign lands ; and as for such 
purposes only copper coin could not be used, for these 
reasons also the minting of gold and silver was done on 
a much larger scale, as great quantities were required for 
the transaction of business abroad. 

In the time of Emperor Godaigo Tenno in 

the 1st year Kemmu (1334 A.D.) the copper coin 

called Kenkon-tsuho ilW was minted. 

On the 2Sth of 2nd month of this year (3 l\Iarch, 1334 
A.D.) His I^Iajesty in his decree with regard to this coin 
said : In our Empire coins were minted in former years, 

from the year Temmpei'hoji (757 A.D.) till 

the year Tentoku (957 A.D.) and during that time 

over ten times the coins were reminted or new ones made ; 
but since many years now a great quantity of foreign coin 
has been introduced and used by the people, and it is still 
all over in circulation, while coins of the country are not 
used. This is a great mistake and disadvantage; conse- 
quently, in order to comply with the wants of the country, 
the government will mint this new coin for the benefit 
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and usage of the people. The characters on it will be 
Kenkon-tsuho and it is hereby ordered that 

this coin be used and circulated the same as the other 
coins and as the paper money.” 

The above is according to the book Dalnihonsht 

As is said here the coin that was in circulation in the 
Empire at that time, was for the greatest part all coin 
imported from abroad, and this was a quite newly minted 
coin in Japan ; buf what kind of a coin it was or how 
this new Kenkon^tsuho looked are not known as we have 
not been able to find a specimen of it yet. 

Now taking into consideration that the reign of this Em- 
peror was very short, that soon after commenced the 
great revolutions and division of the Imperial Court into 
South and North branches, it is most probable that the 
government had not had the opportunity of having much 
of this coin minted: and consequently, as the government 
was only a short time in His Majesty’s hands after this 
when the revolution broke out again, much of it cannot 
have been put in circulation. Hence the reason why it is 
difficult to find any specimen of it. 

In the time of Emperor Gokomatsu Tenno 
on the 13th of 5th month of 8th year of Oyei Jffi JK (24 June, 
1401 A.D.) Shogun Ashikaga Yoshimitsu (or 3rd) sent a 
letter to the Emperor of Min (China) and 1000 ryo in 
pure gold and other things. 

In the loth year of Oyei K (1403 A.D.^ Chinese ships 
laden with coin arrived at Sagami, and these coins were 
taken and put in circulation in the district. 

In that year, says the work entitled Kokka-kingbi- 
sempu Chinese ships arrived at Miura in 

Sagami, the ships being heavily laden with Chinese copper 
coin. Ashikaga Mitsukane, who was then governing 
Kamakura, took the coin and had it put in circulation 
in his district. 

The copper coin called Eirakusen was a coin 

from abroad or rather from China. This coin’s being 
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of a very good quality, was the reason why it was used 
for so long in Japan. From there came also the custom 
or habit of the Ei or M price or Ei way of counting, 
as the prices of things differed according to which coin 
they were calculated for, and in fact at the time this coin 
was taken as the standard coin for any calculation. 

In every book which may be consulted, it is said that 
the Chinese ships brought Eiraku coin, this would lead 
us to believe that none but this kind was imported ; still 
that is wrong, as other coins were shipped to Japan also, 
it may be true that the greater part was Eirakusen, but 
cash of other denominations came also in by great quanti- 
ties from China, so it would be better to call the imported 
coin simply China coin. 

The Eiraku coin was only made from the 9th year of 
Eiraku (1411 A.D.) and as since many years before that 
Japan received great quantities of China coin, it is im- 
possible that only Eiraku cash could have been imported. 

There are different reports as regards the quantity of 
cash received by the Kamakura government from these 
Chinese ships, so the true amount is not known ; still 
from letters found of Shogun Ashikaga Yoshimasa (the 8th) 
it is shown that great quantities of cash were received 
from China during the period of Eiraku (1403-24 A.D.), 
so it is supposed that the shipment, which was bound for 
Osaka or Sakai purposed to be forwarded to Kyoto, and 
which by mistake landed at Miura in Sagami, contained 
quite a big valug of coin and which Ashikaga Mitsukane, 
governor of Kamakura must have been pleased to make 
use of. 

This Eiraku coin being of very good ■ quality, very soon 
all round in Kwanto or Kwan-hasshil (the eight province 
north of the Hakone ranges, or Sagami, Musashi, Kozuke, 
Shimozuke, Kazusa, Shimosa, Awa, and Hitachi,) the 
people would not receive any other coin but this, and 
refused to take that which was called hitasen or the old 
Japanese-made cash at the same rate. 

It got so far that many disputes and fights took place 
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about this coin question, so Hojo Nagamasa, then governor 
of the Kwanto province (1502-8 A.D.), who had taken the 
power in hand of his own accord, promulgated a decree 
ordering that one Eiraku coin should be worth 4 bitasen 
and the coins were to be used in circulation as such. 

From this time then all the bitasen made their way 
down to Kyoto where they took the name of kydsen and 
in Kwanto provinces onlj^ the Eiraku was used. 

The copper Eiraku-tsilho or Eiraku-sen is as 

follows : 

See No. 33. Diameter 8 bH = 2y^ mm.; weight i 

momme i ptin~ 6 \.i 6 grs. troy. 

See No. 34. Diameter 8 bn=^ 2 \\ mm.; weight i 

mo/zzmc —58.33 grs. troy. 

See No. 35. Diameter 8 bu~ 2 y\ mm.; weight 8 fun^ 
46.64 grs. troy. 

Of these Eirakusen there were different sorts, still all of 
the same size of 8 ha in diameter or 2^^ mm. They used 
onl}^ to differ in weight and the best quality and the most 
in demand were those of course of i momme and over. 

In the time of Emperor Gohanazono Tenno ^ H ^ ^ 
in the 6th month of 6th year of Eikjm M ? (J'Jly, 1434 A. D.) 
an embassy came from Min (China) bringing 300,000 kivan 
of cash or 300,000.000 copper coin, according to the book 
Zoku-kocho-sliiryakn ^ 10 ^ 

In the 7th month of 3rd year of Hotoku ^451 

A.D.) from the Ryukyu people came a present of 1000 
ktvan of copper cash or 100000, cash which Shogun Ashi- 
kaga Yoshimasa (the 8th) presented to His iMajesty. 

In the 5th year of Kwansho K IE (1464 A.D.) Shogun 
Ashikaga Yoshimasa sent a letter to the Emperor of China 
Min B)J asking for copper coin in return. 

In this year Shogun Yoshimasa wrote a letter to the 
Emperor of China Min HI in which he said that during 
the period of Eiraku China had sent a great quantity of 
copper cash, but he found that in late years she had not 
done so, consequently the financial offices were all in 
great want and could not come to the assistance of the 
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people who also were in great need. So he requested 
Min EW to send some money as soon as possible. 

In the time of Emperor Gotsuchimikado Tenno ^ ± 
in the 7th year of Bummei ^0^ (^475 A.D.) Shogun 
Ashikaga Yoshimasa wrote again a letter to the Emperor 
of China, Min 0>0, asking for copper cash. Ln this letter 
Yoshimasa asked not only for money but also for books. 

He said further that there was great want for money, 
the finance bureau had nothing in the vaults, the ground 
was getting uncultivated and the people in misery. In 
the time of Eiraku, great quantities of cash were sent and 
affairs were not allowed to come to this stage, consequently 
in the present state of affairs he urgently asked them to 
send money without any further delay and said that it was 
more wanted than books. 

In the loth year of Bummei ^0^ (^47^ A.D.) the Em- 
peror of China Min 0jl sent 50,000,000 cash upon the 
demand made in the 7th year of Bummei (1475 A.D.) by 
Yoshimasa. 

In the 15th year of Bummei (1483 A.D.) in the 

3rd month (April) Shogun Ashikaga Yoshimasa sent a 
letter again to the Emperor of China, Min 0^, in which 
he said, “ Lately by the fires which have taken place in the 
capital (Kyoto) the state of ahairs has got daily worse, and 
not a cash is to be found and there is nothing ‘‘en-caisse ” 
at the finance department, so there is nothing with which 
to come to the assistance of the people. We require, and 
that absolutely as soon as possible, 100,000,000 cash or 
100,000 kwan of coin, and if you send this without any 
delay my thankfulness will be unbounded.” 

The Shogun Aashikaga’s way of writing to the Emperor 
of China, Min was always in rather a too highly flat- 
tering way, or rather in the letters he wrote, in order to 
obtain money, he would date his letter with the Chinese 
year’s denomination and would sign as the ‘‘serviteur” of 
Min, which way of acting was a shame for the country and 
was an unpardonable crime ; still when it is taken into 
consideration that if the country was in such a great 
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want, he tried to obtain money in such a way that it was 
not obliged to be refunded, not contracting a real loan, and 
if he did this really in order to come to the assistance of 
the poor, the crime is somewhat lessened, but if it is not 
the case, his way of acting was still more blameable. 

This Shogun Ashikaga Yoshimasa was very fond of 
luxury and extravagance, it was in his time that the temple 
Ginkakuji and grounds were made; for instance an ex- 
travagant fancy of his, was once in the middle of the 
summer to have the mountain behind his palace (his palace 
was at Higashiyama in Kyoto), and which he looked out 
on from his sitting room, entirely covered with white silk, 
and the garden and trees towards his house all covered and 
hung with white cotton so as to have the appearance of 
snow, and admiring this view he would drink his powder 
tea in company of his guests, a little pleasure which must 
have cost him something. The so covered mountain has 
kept its name from this and is known by the name of Kinu- 
gasayama ^ oE tU. 

Notwithstanding these extravagant caprices, Yoshi- 
masa at the same time having always the best artists in 
his employ, it was in his time that the finest works of 
art, lacquer, paintings, metal, ivory work of all sorts were 
made, in fact his time is and was called the period of the 
production of fine articles, which is a proof that he was a 
man with very good taste. 

In the 9th year of IMeio ^ loth day of gth month (3 
Oct. 1500 A.D.) by decree it was notified that the wrong- 
ful system adopted of late years of sorting the coin was 
not to be allowed any more, and any one who should still 
be found to do this, contrary to the present decree, w'ould 
be severely punished. (Although the cash in circulation at 
this time was nearly all imported from China, the people 
would not only sort the Japanese coin but would sort even 
the Chinese also). 

In the time of Emperor Gokashiwabara Tenno 

on the 7th of 8th month of 5th year of Yeisho 3 <IE (2 
Sept. 1508 A.D.) an Imperial decree was promulgated 
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where in Art. i it was said that the putting in circulation 
of bad cash was prohibited and in Art. 2 of same, it 
was said that of late years, people had the habit of 
sorting the cash which was very wrong and bad for the 
interest of business, and every one was ordered to use 
the cash old or new which came from China, all on the 
same standing. 

During the period above mentioned nearly all the cash 
in circulation was from China, so if there were any bad 
cash, it must have been some that W'ere broken or some 
on which the characters were not very readable, moreover 
it will have probably been also those made in Japan as 
many imitations were made. 

In the work called Senka-kagavii it is said that 

in the time of the war when Yamana-uji Ih ^ .R made 
his entry into Kyoto (i450'7o A.D.) Yamana had some 
bronze Buddha statues melted and had coin made of them ; 
these also are believed to have been the bad cash referred 
to in the above decree (and the saying that old or new, all 
cash from China were to be used, in the same way, meant 
that all were to be used as even different sorts of cash 
came from China). 

In the ist year of Eisho ^lE (1504 A.D.) the cash in 
use in the province of Aizu was that called Taikan- 
tsdho il W as is said in the work called Aizit-shika- 
gdko and according to the information 

found in the diarj^ of the temple Alyuhoji i'i # in the 
province of Kai ^ in that province in the 24th year of 
Tembun (155b A.D.) there was a cash in use which 
the people called Sen-nankin (or Nankin or China 

coin), but this must have been the Chinese Eiraku and 
other China coin which were in quantity in use in many 
places. 

In the time of Emperor Ogimachi Tenno JE ^ M in 
autumn of 13th year of Tensho ^lE (1485 A.D.) Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi gave out to the daimyos and shomyos d' ^ 

5000 gold mai or ohans and 30,000 ginmal or silver max 
(i gold mai had 43 momtne weight of gold or 2508.19 grs. 
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troy or 161-53 grammes, and silver mai had a weight of 
43 mommc also, and a daimyo was a feudal chief with 
an income of over 10,000 kokn of rice, and a sliomyo was 
one with an income of under 10,000 koku of rice, a kokii 
being 2^ picul). 

In the annals of Toyotomi Hideyoshi we find that in the 
5th month of 17th year of Tensho j'tlE (15^9 A.D.) the 
Kwauihaku had distributed out up to a value of some 
365,000 ryos in gold and silver, but this was probably given 
out on two occasions. 

In the same works it is said that it was in the i6th year 
of Tensho :?C lE (158S A.D.) that the first dhan and koban 
were made. In the work called Hokwayiryaku W tf S 
it is said also with regard to the denomination of mai 
which is used for them, that these coins were made already 
before that time, and that the oban and the silver coin 
called cJiogin etc, were existing, and that the oban must 
be considered as having existed already from the time of 
Ota Nobunaga (1556-82 A.D.). But whatever may be 
said in different books about it, the real shape of these 
gold coins, or their kinds if any, was not known before the 
Tensho IE period which began in 1573 A.D., and it is 
only since that period that the shape, kinds and quantities 
of those coins did decidedly become known. 

In the time of Emperor Goyozei Tenno in 

the 15th year of Tensho ^lE (1587 A.D.) the coin called 
Tensho-tsuho ^lEilW was made in two kinds one of 
silver and the other of copper, says the book Sen-i 
and the Sankwa-zui 

The silver coin was : 

See No. 36. Diameter 7 bu 5 rin or = 23 mm.; weight 
I momme 8 rin or 62.99 grs. troy or about 15 sen. 

The copper coin : 

See No. 37. Diameter 8 bu or 24J mm.; weight 8 bu 
5 rin or 49.56 grs. troy. 

In the work called Konyo-manroku it is said 

that in this Tensho and Keicho SS period the 

people in Kwanto (environs of Yedo) had made some lead 
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coins which they were circulating and using, so this shows 
that at this time lead coins were in circulation also. 

To show that there was a gold piece in the shape of 
an oban before those known as being made in Hideyoshi’s 
time, the Dainihon-kwaheishi -k ^ $ W ^ $ gives a passage 
out of the work called Sankiva-zni H W W in which it 
is said that in the H6}ei period (1704-10 A.D.) a 

farmer of Seki (Sekigahara) while digging, found an obmi 
of nearly pure gold, of which the natural size is given and 
which w^as : 

Length 4 sun 9 bn 5 rin or 15 cm., width 3 sun 5 rin or 
9 cm. and 3^ mm.; its weight was 44 momme 7 fnyi 
{or equal to about 2607-33 about 165-29 gram- 

mes. This piece was then considered worth 10 ryo^ but 
would have a value as gold now^ of over 156.45). It 

had no stamp nor any characters on it. 

It was taken by this farmer to an exchange place in 
Kyoto where it was decided that it was the gold oban 
without letters or stamp made in the time of Ota Nobunaga 
and of which they used to cut pieces when an}^ pa3^ment 
had to be made, but these oban had not been much in 
circulation. 

In the period of Tensho :^iE in Hideyoshi’s time gold 
and silver coins, were made the same shape as the copper 
cash with the inscription of Eiraku-tsuho on 

it; these coins were also used in Koshfi, for we find in the 
Annals by Kondo-Morishige that in the lOth 

year Tensho ^JE (1582 A.D.) the daimyo of Koshu, Takeda 
Katsuyori, made a present to the people of Koshu gold and 
of 15 silver Eiraku coins. 

In the work called Zoku-honcho-tsugan it is 

said, that in the 18th year of Tensho (1590 A,D.) 

Hideyoshi used to go out on the battle field with a string 
of gold cash, which he used to distribute to those who 
won a battle ; further in the work called Yashi ^ S it 
is said also that Hideyoshi every time he was going out, 
used to have a bag with silver cash with him, but, as 
is said in the work Sankxva-ziii H tf ^ these gold and 
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silver Eiraku coins which were minted under Hideyoshi 
in the Tensho period became in use in all the provinces 
although Hideyoshi generally ustJ them only as compen- 
sation for bravery in war. 

In the ist year of Bunroku (^59^ A.D.) also in 

Hideyoshi’s time the coin called Bunroku^tsuho 
was minted ; two kinds were made, the silver and the 
copper ; the former : 

See No. 38 had a diameter of 7 hu or 21 1 mm.; 
weight unknown ; and the copper. 

See No. 39. Its size and weight are unknown to the 
present time although it seems it was generally in circulation. 

In the time of Emperor Goyozei Tenno in 

the 1st month of gth year of Keicho SS (Febr. 1604 A.D.) 
by decree of the Court, it was ordered that one Eiraku 
coin was to be used in future for 4 bitasen (these 

bitasen were the cash really made in Japan and which 
were called the bad coin, the character Bita M means bad 
or shameful metal). 

In this time also conformably to an order of Tokugawa- 
uji one koban of one ryd gold was worth i hw amnion of 
Eirakusen or 1000 Eiraku cash, and 250 Eirakusen were 
worth one Ichihu (which shows at what a high price or 
value, copper cash was held). 

In the nth year of Keicho RM (1606 A.D.) a coin called 
Keicho-tsuho of copper was minted: 

Till this, as has been seen, the Eirakusen or coin was 
mostly in use but when this new cash was made by order 
of the court this was to be put in circulation at the same 
rate as the Eiraku coin. 

Since the year before this or 1605 A.D. the mines in 
the province of Izu had produced a great deal of gold 
and silver, consequently one named Okubo Choan 'AAIS 
M?? was appointed director of those mines, and on the 
i8th of 6th month nth year of Keicho RS (22 July, 1606 
A.D.), to one named Watanabe Bingo ^ was given 

the order to make further researches after gold and silver 
mines says the book called Tokiigaiva-jikki ® )1I KIE. 
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Of this Keicho coin some were made of silver : 

See No. 40. Diameter 7 hic 5 rin~ 2 '^ mm.; weight 
I momme i pHn — 6'^.']6 grs. troy, the copper coin was 5 
See No. 41. Diameter 7 hii 5 rin~2^ mm.; weight 6 
pun 2 W;/ =35.94 grs. troy. 

In the i2th month of 13th year of Keicho (Jan. i6og A.D.) 
by order of the Court the circulation of the Eirakusen was 
prohibited and this was done because although by Im- 
perial decree the Bitasen (or bad coin) was ordered to be 
used on the same scale as the Eirakusen yet the people 
would keep on discarding the Bitasen, 

In the 14th year of Keicho S ^ (i6og A.D.) the \ alue of 
gold, silver and other metals was decided upon and a new 
pecree was promulgated prohibiting the circulation of the 
Eirakusen. 

It was in the 7th month (July, i6og A.D.) of this year 
that the value was decided ; gold one ryo was to be worth 
I kwammon of Eirakusen or 1000 Eiraku cash and 4 kicajU’ 
mon of kvosen or Japanese cash of Kyoto. I'urther i ryo 
gold was decided to be worth 50 jne of silver (this would 
be to-day, as one 7 ne or momme silver is at an average of 
13 sen^z=:io yen 6.50 the gold ryo). 

In the 8th month (Sept. i6og A.D.) a new Imperial 
decree was promulgated, prohibiting again the circulation 
of the Eirakusen, and this was necessary because as for 
payment of taxes the government offices in Suruga and in 
Yedo had accepted Eirakusen from the people and farmers, 
they thinking the circulation was allowed again, recom- 
menced to use it amongst themselves, but then a stop was 
put to it. 

(The idea was not so bad, as naturally Eirakusen was 
known to be the best coin, the people preferred it to the 
other, which the government wanted absolutely the people 
to use the same as the Eirakusen, and now prohibiting the 
use of this good coin the government on the other side 
were quite willing naturally to accept it in payment 
of taxes.). 

In the reign of Emperor Gomiijuo Tenn<') ^ Tfc ^ S in 
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the 2nd year of Genna xfn in the 5th month (June, 1616 
A.D.) an Imperial decree appeared, fixing the rate of sen 
or cash at 1000 or i kivan for i hn gold and prohibiting 
any one from rejecting any sen or cash except the six 
kinds hereafter mentioned, and if any one should be found 
guilty of rejecting any other cash, that person would re- 
ceive a stigma or burnt mark on the face. The six kinds 
admitted to be rejected were : 

1. Pieces badly broken or with big pieces out of them. 

2. Cracked pieces which were generally mended with 
paper and so held together. 

3. Pieces on which the inscription was illegible. 

4. Newly made false pieces. 

5. Pieces badly made : too small. 

6. Lead pieces. 

In the 3rd year of Genna xftr (1617 A.D.) the cash 
called Genna-tsuho was minted. They were 

made in two sorts, silver and copper. 

Regarding this period, we find in the work called Tokn- 
gawa-jikki III ^ IE a decree which appeared on the 20th 
of 5th month of above year (23 June, 1617 A.D.) fixing 
the travelling expenses along the Tokaidd or rather 
the lodging fee, and deciding it to be in each stopping 
place, per one person for one night 4 kyo cash or Japanese 
Kyoto-made cash, and for one horse 8 cash, but if the 
traveller should bring his own wood (for boiling his rice), 
the inn keeper could only charge in that case, the half of 
the above fee. 

The copper cash above named was : 

See No. 42. Diameter 7 hu 5 rin or 23 mm.; weight 
g fun or 52.47 grs. troy. 

Again on the 12th of 2nd month 4th year of Genna 
(7 March, i6i8 A.D.), this was in the time of the 2nd 
Shogun Tokugawa Hidetada, a new decree appeared pro- 
hibiting the rejection of other cash but the six kinds 
already mentioned before, and as people seemed still to 
go on with the habit of rejecting, the punishment of the 
stigma or burnt-mark on the face was again promulgated. 
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Further it was anew decreed that the value of one ryo 
would be 4 kivammon or 4000 cash and any one who should 
disobey this latter decree would have the whole amount of 
the transaction confiscated, both parties to be dealt with in 
the same way, besides where such an infringer of the law 
should be found, the village officer would be fined 5 kivam- 
mon or 5000 cash and each house of that village 100 cash. 

In the 3rd month of 8th year of Genna (April, 1622 
A.D.) and on the 27th of 8th month and year of Kwanyei 
%% (26 Sept. 1625 A.D.) the above same decree with 
punishment and fines had to be repeated. 

In the i2th month of 4th year of Kwanyei K ^ (Jan. 1628 
A.D.) in each province a director of the mines and of 
finance was appointed. 

In the 6th month of 13th year of Kwanyei K ^ (Joly, 1636 
A.D.) the new copper cash called Kwanyei-tsuho 
was made and put in circulation on the same footing as 
the former cash. One named Doi Oi-no-kami Toshikatsu 
± ® flJ ® was appointed director for the minting of 

this coin. In the same month, by decree, it was promul- 
gated that this coin would be minted in two places, in 
Sakamoto of the Province C^mi iSil and in \edo 

VX P, and that it was prohibited to privately make it in 
any other place. It was decreed also that the new as well 
as the old cash would have to circulate at the rate of 4 
kivammon or 4000 cash for one rvd gold, and if any one 
should be found to make any difference in the value of these 
cash, the person so found guilty would have double the 
amount of the transaction confiscated and the officer oi 
the village would be fined 200 pikt or 2000 cash and each 
household of the same village 10 piki or 100 cash : further 
the prohibition of rejecting any cash other but the 6 sorts 
already mentioned and any other infraction, would be 
punished by the offender being exposed for 3 days on the 
public road or by getting 10 days imprisonment ; the punish- 
ment for the rest of the district or village of the offender 
would be the same as above mentioned. 

The above Kwanyei-tsuho K W cash were : 
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1. See No. 43. Diameter 7 bit 5 rin—ov 23 mm.; 

weight — or 52.47 grs. troy which was made in Shiba 

2 in Yedo. 

2. See No. 44. Diameter 8 hu=.ox 24^ mm.; weight g 
fun or = 52.47 grs. troy which was made in Sakamoto, Omi. 

3. See No. 45. Diameter 8 6^=or 24^ mm.; weight i 
inomme or 58.33 grs, troy which was made in Asakusa, 
Yedo. 

4. See No. 46. Diameter 8 ^z^=or 24I mm.; weight \ 

— grs. troy which were made in Asakusa at 

Yedo. 

The last kind has a round dot at the back above the 
square hole. These two last mentioned coins were made 
from the 13th year of Kwanyei X till the period of 
Tvleireki B or 1655-57 A.D. As this Kwanyei-tsuho 
K W coin was made in many different places and during 
many years, it has been impossible to ascertain how many 
were really minted, but one thing has been ascertained, and 
that is that in the Ansei ^ period (i854’5g A.D.) the 
Baknfu or Tokugawa government had in its vaults alone 
2,114,246,283 of these coins, which amount taken at the 
then rate of 6000 for a yen represented about 352,375 yem. 

In the 8th year of Kwambun (i668 A.D.) a coin 

Kwanyei-tsuho was made ; 

See No. 47. Diameter 8 mm.; weight g fun 

or = 52.4g grs. troy. 

This coin was made in Kyoto of the bronze Daibutsii 
statue, which was melted for that purpose. The minting 
of this coin was kept up till the period of Tenwa 
(i68i' 83 A.D.) and in order to define it from the other 
Kwanyei-tsuho coin, it had the character bun ^ on the 
back above the square hole. 

In the same year or 8th year of Kwambun (1668 
A.D.) another coin Kwanyei-tsuho was made : 

See No. 48. Diameter 8 bn— 2^^ mm.; weight g 
fun or 52.47 grs. troy. 

This coin had also a small star at the back above the 
square hole, but where this coin was made is not well known. 
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Another coin Kwanyei-tsuho ^ fi W : 

See No. 49. Diameter 8 ^^=24^- mm.; weight i 
viomme i = 65. 16 grs.troy, was made in the Kwambun 

KX period (1661-72 A.D.) in Yedo at the place called 
Kameido ® P ; some say however that this coin was 
also made in the Shotoku IE ^ period (1711-15 A.D.) 

Another coin Kwanyei-tsdho 

See No. 50. Diameter S 62^—24^ mm.; weight i 
momme i j^//;/~65.i6 grs. troy was made in the 4th year 
of Genroku xj® (i6gi A.D.) in Kameido also in Yedo. 

Two other coins Kwanyei-tsuho JS were made : 

See No. 51. Diameter 7 hu 5 rin~ 2 ^ mm.; weight 7 
fun — or 40. Si grs. troy. 

See No. 52. Diameter 7 hu 5 rin= 2 '^ mm,; weight 7 
40.81 grs. tioy. These two coins differ very little 
from each other as regards the formation of the characters 
on the face, their weight and diameter is the same, they 
were made one in Yedo and one in Kyoto at Shiclii- 
jo in the 12th year of Genroku (1699 A.D,). 

Another kind of Kwanyei-tsuho copper cash 

was made : 

See No. 53. Diameter 8 ^/^=:24^- mm,; weight i momme 
=58.33 grs. troy. This was made in Yedo at Kameido 
from the 5th year of Hoyei (17^^ A.D.) till the 4th 

year of Shotoku IE ^ (1714 A.D.). 

In this 5th year of Hoyei W {170S x‘\.D.) a large 
copper cash called Hdyei-tsuho Taisen W iS W ^ ^ or 
big cash was made, and by decree this cash was ordered to 
be used in circulation without any objections. This piece 
was worth 10 of the ordinary cash and the value of copper 
coin was settled to be for i rvd gold, from 3 k'lcan 300 mon 
(or 3300 cash) to 4 kivan (or 4000 cash) says the work 
T^okugawa-jikki ® HI K SE. In the 9th month of this year 
(Oct. 1708 A.D.) although a new decree appeared ordering 
to use this large coin the same as the gold, silver or 
other smaller coin, still the people found the use of it 
not convenient and it would not get popular. The 
people would not get accustomed to it, they were informed 
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that they would be punished for not using it, and orders 
were given to report every one who should refuse to take 
it. 

This coin was : 

See No. 54. Diameter i sun 2 bu or 36^ mm ; weight 
2 ynomvie 4 fiin or 128.32 grs. troy. 

On the back, each in a small round circle, were the fol- 
lowing 4 characters ; i was ^ 2 was A 3 was tS and 4 
was 

In the 6th year of Hoyei (^7^9 A.D.) or the next 

year this large coin had to be taken out of circulation. 
It is not at all surprising that the people did not like to 
use this big coin as ordered equal to 10 of the ordinary 
cash, while its real value was only about equal to 3 ordinary 
small cash. 

Another interesting point is that at this time it seemed 
that those who had coin laid aside, kept it so preciously 
and prevented it so well from coming in circulation that 
there came a scarcity of coin which was very much felt 
in the daily business transactions, and cash got even to 
be very dear, so on the 29th of loth month 6th year of 
Hoyei (30 Nov. 1709 A.D.) by decree it was promulgated 
that 5000 kwan {5,000,000 cash) would be sold by public 
auction at the rice godowns of Asakusa in Yedo by the 
superintendent of these godowns. 

Another Kwanyei-tsuho K SW coin : 

See No. 55. Diameter 8 h 2 L — 2 \\ mm.; weight 8 fun 
=146.64 grs. troy. It was made in Kameido at 

Yedo from the commencement of Shotoku period 3 E^ 
(1711-15 A.D.). 

From the 4th year of Shotoku IE® to the 5th year of 
Shotoku (17 14- 15 A.D.) a copper coin Kwanyei-tsuho K 
il W was made : 

See. No. 56. Diameter nearly 8 hii or 24^- mm.; and 
weight 9 = 52,47 grs. troy. It was made in Aikawa tS lH 

in the province of Sado and bears on the back above 

the square hole the character & sa. 

From the iith year of Kyoho (1726 A.D.) a coin 
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called also Kwanyei-tsuho was made in Kyoto 

or Heian (‘‘the place of peace and tranquility” as 

Kyoto was also called), at Shichijo ‘h IS : 

See No. 57. Diameter 8 bH~2^^ mm.; and weight i 
= 58.33 grs. troy. 

From the nth year to the 17th year of Kyoho $ (S* 
(1726-32 A.D.) a coin called also Kwanj^ei-tsuho was made 
in Yedo tC P at the place called Fukagawa JH : 

See No. 58. Diameter nearly 8 ^^^ = 24^- mm.; weight 
8 fun = or 46.64 grs. troy. 

From the 13th to the 15th year of Kyoho $ ( 5 ^ (1728-30 
A.D.) a coin called also Kwanyei-tsuho K was made 

at Nambamura in the province Settsu ^ (near 

Osaka) : 

See No. 59. Diameter 8 bH = 2^^ mm.; weight i 
momme = 58.33 grs. troy. 

In the 13th year of Kyoho ¥ (1728 A.D.) a coin alsd 

called Kwanyei-tsuho was made in Settsu 

in Mutsu and Sado Those made in Mutsu or 

Oshu were minted during 6 years in the place called 
Ishinoraaki and up to an amount of 400,000 hwan 

(400,000,000 cash) were made. At the back of these cash 
is above the square hole the character sen fill of Sendai. 
There were two pieces or coins made : 

See No. 60. Diameter nearly 8 bn=z2\h mm.; weight 
gfiin 5 rin^S5-3^ grs- troy. 

See No. 61. Diameter 7^ bu — 2;^ mm.; weight i 
=58.33 grs. troy. 

In the same year a coin also called Kwanyei-tsuho as said 
before was made in the province of Sado ffiiS in the place 
called Aikawa Jl|. This coin had the character sa HL of 
Sado on the back above the square hole : 

See No. 62. Diameter 8 ^z^ = or 24^ mm.; weight 8 
fun = or 46.64 grs. troy. 

In the same place at the same time was minted also 
a coin of the same denomination with also the character 
of sa on the back above the square hole : 

See No. 63. Diameter S bu~ or 24^- mm.; and weight 
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I momme 5 r/n = or 61.25 grs. troy and another coin of 
the same denomination and mark was made: 

See No. 64. Diameter 8 :!44 mm.; and weight 9 

fun 5 rin=iov 55.39 grs. troy. 

In the 14th year of Kyoho ^ (17^9 A.D.) by decree 

the interest on money, gold and silver, was decided and 
was not allowed to be over 5% per year, says the work 
called Tokuga'iva-jihki because too heavy interests 

were charged to the people, who were suffering under it, 
and this new rate of interest was to be applied on all 
borrowed mone3"s already from as far back as the 15th 
year of Genroku (1702 A. D.), 

Conformably to the same book, in the 12th month 20th 
year of Kyoho $ ^ (Jan. 1736 A.D.) a decree was pro- 
mulgated ordering the rice of ist quality to be sold at i 
kokn 2 ^0 5 sho and the 2nd qualiU" at i koku 3 5 sho 

for I ryo gold (b}" taking the gold ryo as being worth then 
400 cash, it made about 3 cash for one sho as ist quality 
rice and 2 cash 96 or nearl}" 3 cash for i sho 2nd qualiU" 
rice, while now i sho of rice is about 14-^ sen). 

In the ist year Genbun x ^ (1736 A.D.) at the place 
called Jumantsubo at Fukagawa ^)Ii in Yedo 'JX P 

two kinds of copper Kw^anyei-tsuho coins were made, the 
first was : 

See No. 65. Diameter nearK 8 bii = or 2^^ mm.; weight 
8 fun or 46.64 grs. troy which had at the back above the 
square hole the character jfi + or ten. The other was 
without any character at the back : 

See No. 66. Diameter a little over 7 bu 5 nn = or 23. 
mm.; w’eight 8 fun or 46.64 grm. troy. 

In the same year (1736 A.D.) two copper coins also 
called K\vanyei-tsuho were made in the province 

Yamashiro dl at Yoko-oji ^ in Toba ; one w^as : 

See No. 67, Diameter 7 bu 5 nn=or 23 mm.; weight 
8 //fw=or 46.64 grs. troy ; and the other : 

See No. 68. Diameter 8 bti=^ov 24X mm.; weight i 
niomme^OT 58, 33 grs. troy. 

In the same year (1736 A. D.) in Kommemura at 
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Yedo two copper coins were made bearing both at the back 
above the square hole the character ko d'' ; one was : 

See No. 69. Diameter 7 hn 5 rin or 23 mm.; weight 
8 — grs. troy ; and the other : 

See No. 70. Diameter 7 hu 5 rin~OY 23 mm.; weight 
also 8 ///« — 46.64 grs. troy. 

In the same year (1736 A.D.) a copper cash called 
Kwanyei-tsuho was made at Wakayama ^lU in 

the province Kishii IE # ® : 

See No. 71. Diameter 7 bn 5 ri}i = 2 ^ mm.; weight 7 
fun 5 = 43.72 grs. troy. 

In the same year (1736 A.D.) a copper cash called 
Kwanyei-tsuho was also made in the province 

Kishu at the places called Udo ^ fU and Nakajima 

See No. 72. Diameter over 8 bu or 24^ mm.; weight 
9/«« = 52-47 grs- troy. 

In the same year (1736 A.D.) a copper cash called also 
Kwan3"ei-tsiih6 was made in the province Yamashiro dj 
at Fushimi ^ (near K3^6to) : 

See No. 73, Diameter nearl3" 7 bu 5 rin or 23 mm.; 
weight ^ fun OX ^ .81 grs. tro3u 

In the same year (1736 A.D) a copper cash of the same 
name Kwan3’ei-tsuho was made at Sado IS ^ at the place 
called Aikawa tSlH and bears at the back above the square 
hole the character sa (£ ; it was : 

See No. 74. Diameter 8 bu or 24-^ mm.; weight 7 fun 
or 40.81 grs. troy. 

In this same year, 6th month (July, 1736 A.D.) with 
regard to the copper sales transactions, an order was sent 
to the governor of Nagasaki ordering him to diminish the 
numbers of Chinese ships which used to take copper away 
from that port and the number of such vessels was now 
limited to 25 in a year. 

In this 3’ear a cash called also Kwan3’ei-tsuh6 was made of 
iron, and a decree was pi omulgated prohibiting people from 
laying cash aside or from accumulating cash. As is seen 
in this time, in man3' places coin was made in Yedo vX p 
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as well as in Kyoto fP and other places, and notwith- 
standing this, there was not much to be found in circulation, 
which must have originated from the great quantity that 
was exported to China, so this is probabl}'' why, we find 
that a decree was promulgated in the gth month of this 
year (October, 1736 A.D.) prohibiting entirely the exporta- 
tion of cash. By this we see the entire turn of things, 
first it was Japan that wanted copper coin from China but 
now China came to purchase copper and imported even 
the copper coin from Japan. 

At this time at the mint at the place called Jumantsubo 
+ in Fukagawa, Yedo during 7 years every year 150,000 
hwammon (or 150,000,000 cash) was minted, and at the 
mint of Yoko-Oji (Kyoto) every year for 10 years 

50,000 Kwaminon (or 50,000,000 cash) was made. 

From the Gembun period (1736 A.D.) to the Keio 
period (1S65-67 A.D.) 6,332,619,404 iron cash or coin 
were made and put in circulation. 

In the 2nd year of Gembun (i737 A.D.) two pieces 
called Kwanyei-tsuho were made in Yedo at 

Kameido ; these cash are : 

See No. 75. Diameter nearly 8 hu=ov mm.; weight 
S fiin=:Ov 46.64 grs. troy ; and : 

See No. 76, Of the same diameter and weight as 75, 
the difference can only be noticed by the rim of the square 
hole at the back. 

In this time more Kwanyei-tsuho of iron were made in 
great quantities in Kameido in Yedo; every day 150 kivam- 
mon or 150,000 of those cash were turned out. 

In this same year (1737 A. D.) in Akita in the pro- 
vince of Dewa UJ ^ three sorts of copper cash called 
Kwanyei-tsuhd were made ; they were : 

See No. 77. Diameter over 7 hii 5 rin or 23 mm.; 
weight 8 fmi=ox 46.64 grs. troy. 

See No. 78, Diameter over 7 hu 5 rin or 23 mm.; and 
weight as No. 77. and : 

See No. 79. Diameter and weight also the same. 

Here in Dewa tti T3 in Akita K for ten years every 
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year 100,000 kwammon or 100,000,000 copper cash were 
made. In the villages Udo ^ and Nakajima 4 ^ S in 
the province Kii was also made a Kwanyei-tsuho 

cash from the copper of the mines Kumano 
and here in these two villages in 7 years 80,000 kwammon 
or 80,000,000 copper cash were made, and iron cash was 
made here also according to the records kept by one Kondo 
Morishige S ^ ^ M. 

In this same year 2nd year of Gembun x ^ (i737 A. D.) 
Yedo at Onagigawa (Honjo) was made a copper 

cash called also Kwanyei-tsuho with the character kawa Jli 
at the back above the square hole : 

See No. 80. Diameter nearly 8 bu~ov 24J mm.; weight 
I momme 2 fnn~ox 69.99 troy. 

In this same year (1737 A.D.) a copper cash called 
Kwanyei-tsuho was made in Fujisawa WM in the province 
of Sagami tS : 

See No. 81. Diameter 8 b2i = or aqj- mm.; weight i 
fnomme = ov 58.33 grs. troy. 

In this same year (1737 A.D). a copper cash called also 
Kwanyei-tsuho was made at Nikko H 76 at the temple 
Jakkoji myt^: 

See No. 82. Diameter 7 bn 5 rin or 23 mm.; weight 
7 fiin or 40.81 grs. troy. 

In the 3rd year of Gembun x ^ (^738 A.D.) in the pro- 
vince Settsu NishinarigOri B )5 flp in the village Kami- 
nakajimamura near Osaka, copper Kwanyei-tsuho 

cash was made. They were minted for 10 years at 100,000 
kwammon or 100,000,000 cash a year. Some iron cash 
were made also, and a copper mint was established at 
Osaka 

In this year and on the 4th of 4th month (22th May, 
1738 A.D.) by decree it was promulgated and ordered that 
all the copper that was extracted in the different provinces 
out of the different copper mines, was to be sold by the 
people to the newly established copper mint in Osaka 
and was not allowed to be kept back or in possession by 
the owners. 
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In the same month there appeared also a decree order- 
ing that unless the copper extracted from the mines was not 
first examined by the copper mint officials and afterwards 
the necessary permission o-btained from the Maclii-hngyo 
or governor, nobody was allowed to make any cash. 

In the same month appeared a decree informing that on 
the loth of I2th month (ig Jan. 1739 A.D.) at the govern- 
ment warehouses at Asakusa (Yedo) a sale of cash would 
take place and ordering the intending buyers to send in 
their tenders by the 8th of that month. 

In the 4th year of Gembun (i 739 A.D.) a copper 

cash called Kwanyei-tsaho % was made at the place 

called Oshiage _h (Honj'o, Yedo) : 

See No. 83. Diameter 8 6?^ — 24-^- mm.; weight 8 fun — 
or 46.64 grs. troy. 

From the Gembun x ^ period (1736 A.D.) till the Kwam- 
period (1743 A.D.) a copper cash Kwanyei-tsuhO 
was made in Yedo at the place called Jumantsubo 
near Fukagawa : 

See No. 84. Diameter 8 hn 5 yin = 26 mm,; weight i 
mommc 2 //ni = 69.99 grs. troy. 

From the Gembun x ^ period (1736 A.D.) till the Kwam- 
p6 5 X 15 ^ period (1743 A.D.) a copper cash called Kwanyei- 
tsuho was made which has the character I chi — behind above 
the square hole, but it is not well known where it was made. 

See No. 85. Diameter nearly 7 bu 5 77*;/ = 23 mm.; 
weight 8 /z/n = 46.64 grs. troy. 

In the 4th year of Gembun x^ (^739 A.D.) in Hirano- 
shinden in Fukagawa (Yedo) in 3 years 

150,000 kivammon or 150,000,000 cash were made of 
Kwanyei-tsdho S 

At the village Oshiagemura If at Honjo Yedo 

during 6 years from 30,000 to 70,000 kicanunon or 
30,000,000 to 70,000,000 Kwanyei-tsuho cash were made, 
and at Sendai If B Ishinomaki during 3 years every 
year 70,000,000 cash Kwanyei-tsuhO were made. 

In the 4th month of this year (May, 1739 A.D.) the dai- 
viyo of Nambu or Nambu Toshimi ASHflJ put the copper 
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mines that were in his dominions, at the disposal of the 
Government and forwarded the copper that was produced, 
to the ports of Osaka and Nagasaki. 

In the ist year of KwampulSf? (1741 A.D.) a copper 
cash was made at KOzu iS in the province of Settsu 
(Osaka). This piece, of which 3 designs are given, is called 
also Kwanyei-tsuho ; they are all three of same size and 
have the character gen tl at the back above the square hole, 
because it is noted that the order for minting these cash had 
been given in the Gembun tc ^ period or the year before 
(1740 A.D.). Yearly 200,000 hwammon or 200,000,000 of 
these cash were made according to the woik called Sen- 
kiv i-joJiosJio ^ J: S # and that called Kondo MorisJilge 

See Nos. S6, 87 and 88. Diameter 7 bn 5 = 

mm.; weight i =58.33 grs. troy. 

In the and year Kwampo (^742 A.D.) at the place 

called Ashiwo iiM in the province Shimotsuke T if was 
made the cash called also Kwanyei-tsiiho bearing at the 
back above the square hole the character ashl : 

See No. 89. Diameter over 7 bn 5 rui=2^. mm.; 
weight I ntoninie — jS. grs. trow 

This cash which has the character ashi at the back was 
called by the people Ashijisen JS. ' 4 ^ it was made during 
5 years at the above said copper mines called Ashiw’O'dOzan 
in the county Asogbri and 40,000 kwani- 

711011 or 40,000,000 of these cash were made every year. 
(Note : The above mentioned mines belong now' to one i\Ir. 
Furukaw’a Ichibei of Tokyo who has in the last few' years 
managed to make these mines pioduce very well. I have 
been myself to visit them in the month of August i88g, 
and — although the road wTich I took out from Chuzenji, 
above Nikkb, crossing the lake and over the pass Asegata- 
tbge which is 400 feet above the lake W'as very bad and in 
many places really dangerous through land-slips occasioned 
by the heavy rains they had there, but which are rendered still 
more extensive through their having made the surrounding 
mountains nearly quite bare, not a single tree having been 
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left, everything cut for the mines, a state of alYairs, which 
can not be very good for the rivers either — the trip was 
most interesting and I can say that it has become quite 
an extensive place thanks to the great enterprising spirit 
of its present owner, but of course we must not forget 
that matters have entirely changed ; in former years, as 
soon as a mine was known to render well, the Tokugawa 
government laid its hands on it and it was even about the 
same in the commencing of the present enlightened era. 
I was really surprised to see in the midst of these wild bare 
mountains what we may call a small town, and after these 
mines had been lying dormant for years, the great change 
which has taken place there and which is to the great 
advantage of the people, for it keeps busy and procures a 
living to thousands I may say, has only been arrived at 
since the last few years when this Mr. Furukawa Ichibei 
undertook their working on a great scale. The working of 
these mines is mostly performed with the aid of foreign 
machinery, specially for the smelting part ; for the washing, 
crushing and sorting for the greatest part the foreign 
system is there adopted also. I noticed also that a good 
many convicts were very advantagously utilized at the 
mines.) 

From information I have been able to obtain from the 
Kozanhyohn or Mining Bureau in the Xdslwmusho or Agri- 
culture and Commerce Department, it seems that during 
the year 1889 these mines rendered : 

Ore 8,487,281 hii'amme and goo me or about 31,886,718 
kil. gr. or about 319,867,180 Tb troy and copper 1,275,054 
kn'amme and 300 me or about 4,790,379 kil. gr. or about 
47,903,790 Ib troy ; and 4,184,077 men were employed. 

In the 4th month of this year (2nd year Kwampo) (iMay, 
1742 A.D.) by decree it was prohibited in future to bury 
people putting gold, silver or the usual 6 cash in the coffin. 
The habit was before always to put at least the Rokudosen 
pk in the coffin or in the tub with the dead body. These 
were the cash for the travelling expenses up to heaven (the 
travelling expenses for that journey cannot have been very 
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expensive in this land of the rising sun. These 6 cash were 
generally put in a small bag called Zndahnhnro P FS S 
and hung round the neck of the dead traveller. Many more 
fond of their sake preferred to have a bottle of that divine 
juice of the rice and a cup with them, as a pick-me-up 
probably on the way). But even after this decree the 
people were so accustomed to this, that cash was printed 
on paper, cut out to the same shape as the cash and this 
was then put in the coffin or in the bag in question. (This 
system is often still kept up among the lower classes). 

In the time of Emperor Gosakuramachi Tenno ST 
^ ^ in the 2nd year of Meiwa 95 fp (^7^5 A.D.) at Nagasaki 
M in Hizen flC I? a copper coin called Kwanyei-tsuhO 
was made which bears at the back above the 
square hole the character of cho or naga ^ : 

See No. 90. Diameter 7 bn 5 — mm.; weight 8 

/»;? =46.64 grs. troy. 

And in Yedo ^ Kameido ffl 5 ^ a copper coin called 
Kwanyei-tstiho was also made : 

See No. 91. Diameter 8 ^^^^ = 24^ mm.; weight 8 fun = 
46.64 grs. troy. 

In the 4th year of IMeiwa B 5 fti (1767 A.D.) in the province 
Yamashiro-no-kuni dJ S at Fushimi ^ a coin of iron 
was made called Kwanyei-tsuho : 

See No. 92. Diameter over 8 ^.'^ = 244 mm.; weight 9 
//in = 52 47 grs. troy. 

In the 5th year of Meiwa 95 fp (176S A.D.) in Yedo ’iX P 
at Kameido a copper cash called Kwanj’ei-tsiihO of 

yellow copper or brass was made of a value of 4 mon or 4 
ordinary cash. It was made in two kinds ; the}' have 
what was called the nami or waves behind ; one had : 

See No. 93. Diameter nearly 9 ^// = 274 mm.; weight 
I ;no;nn/^ =58.33 grs. troy, it had 21 waves on the back; 
and the other had : 

See No. 94. Diameter over 9 bu~ 2 jh mm.; weight i 
momme 4//in = 8i.65 grs. troy, it had ii W'aves at the back. 

According to the work Kempd-burui on the ist 

of 5th month of this year (15 June, 176S A.D.) this coin 
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was put in circulation by a decree ordering it to be used 
as the other, but at the rate of one being worth 4 of the 
ordinary coins; and in all at Kameido 157,425,360 of these 
cash were made. 

Those made in the Meiwa fp period were of the follow- 
ing composition : 


Copper. 

68 parts 

Zinc. 

24 M 

Tin. 

8 „ 

Total 

100. 

Those made in the Bunsei ^ period were of the follow- 

ing composition : 


Copper. 

75 

Zinc. 

15 n 

Lead. 

10 „ 

Total 

100. 

and those made in the Ansei ^ period were of the follow- 

ing composition : 


Copper. 

65 parts 

Zinc. 

15 

Lead. 

20 ,, 

Total 

100. 

In the beginning when this coin was made it was circu- 
lated as being worth 4 cash of the ordinary sort, while now 

it is considered to be worth 2 

Yin or of a sen. 

In the same year also at 

Kameido in Yedo there was 

made another cash of copper called Kwanyei-tsuho : 

See No. 95. Diameter 7 

hii 5 rin — 2^ mm.; weight 7 


fun 5 = 43.72 grs. troy. 

In the 6th year of Meiwa fti (1769 A.D.) an iron coin 
called Kwanyei-tsuhd was made at Ishinomaki 
at Sfendai fill ® : 

See No. g6. Diameter nearly 8 hu~2\\ mm.; weight 8 
fun — or 46.64 grs. troy. 

It has behind above the square hole the character Sen T*. 

In this same year (1769 A.D.) in Hidachi or Joshu 
in the county Kujigori ^ at the place called Kizaki 
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TKftS was made an iron coin called Kwanyei-tsiiho. It has 
behind above the square hole the character kyu ^ and 
below the square hole behind, the Character ni n. 

See No. 97. Diameter 7 bn 5 — mm.; weight 8 

///?; ”46.64 grs. troy. 

In the same year (1769 A.D.) and in the same place was 
made also a copper coin of the same denomination Kwanyei- 
tsuho, which had also above the square hole behind the 
character kyu A and below the square hole that of ni 

See No. gS. Diameter nearly 8 = mm.; weight 

8 grs. troy. 

In the same year (1769 A.D.) and in the same place an 
other Kwanyei-tsiiho copper coin was made. This has 
only behind above the square hole the character 

See No. gg. Diameter nearly 8 hH = 2 \^ mm.; weight 
8 fun 5 49.^6 grs. troy. 

In the reign of Emperor Gomomozono Tenno 

in the Anyei period (1772-80 A.D.) at Aikawa 

in in Sado ^ copper cash was made called Kwanyei- 
tsuho K ^ W : 

See No. 100. Diameter over 7 hit 5 rin — S'^ mm.; 
weight 6 fun 5 rln~^j .(^o grs. troy. 

During the same period (1772-80 A.D.) at the same place 
in Sado another copper coin called Kwanj^ei-tsnho 

was made with the character sa at the back above the 
square hole : 

See No. loi. Diameter over 7 biin 5 rln~ 2 ^ mm.; 
weight 7 = 40.81 grs. troy and at the same place an 

other coin of the same denomination and with the same 
character at the back was made : 

See No. 102. Diameter over 7 bii ~ 2 ih mm.; weight 
6 = 34.98 grs. troy. 

In the reign of Emperor Kokaku Tenno ^ (1780- 

1817 A.D.) in the 4th year of Temmei ^ 0)1 nth month 
(December, 1784 A.D.) the daimyd of Sendai fill g Matsu- 
daira Shigemura ^ ^ fi M made the necessary application 
to be allowed to have Kwanyei-tsiiho cash minted in his 
province. This was consented to and iron cash were then 
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made at the place called Ishinomaki and in the same 

year at the mint of this place Ishinomaki another 

copper cash called Kwaityei'tsuho was made : 

See No. 103. Diameter 7 hu 5 rf;z = 23 mm.; weight 
7 grs. troy. 

The above mentioned cash made by the daimyo of Sendai 
were made during 5 j'ears and only circulated in his own 
dominion. 

Note; (In the comm.encement of the reign of Emperor 
Kokaku Tenno ^ ^ there originated a rebellion in 
Sendai which is called the Sendtxi-sodo, and as an indemnity 
or punishment for allowing such an uproar to happen in 
his dominion, the dalinyo of Sendai, IMatsudaira Mutsuno 
kami Shigemura was ordered by the Shogun to make at 
his own expense, the cutting or canal in Yedo which is call- 
ed the Sendai'bori, which is behind Surugadai, and which 
allows now the communication by boat from the Ushigome 
and Koishikawa districts of Tokyo to INIeganebashi and the 
sea ; and it is said that in order to facilitate the paying of 
this great work, when he once had the permission to mint 
this coin, and in order to keep always on good terms with 
the inspecting officials who would come now and then, 
when they were coming Sendai-tsuho square iron coin was 
made, but as soon their backs were turned iron Kwanyei- 
tsiihu coin was minted. By land it would have been dif- 
ficult to forward any great quantity of this coin in Yedo, but 
as communication by boat from Sendai with the Yashiki 
or Palace of the then daimyo of Sendai, which was. near 
the sea shore where now the Shimbashi railwa}" station 
grounds are, was quite easy, these coins were brought in 
Yedo without any difficulty and mixed with the ordinary 
good Kwanyei-tbuhO, put on string and used for paying 
these works. Of course as is said before this the Govern^ 
ment had already been making iron coin in Kizaki and also 
in this same Ishinomaki but it seems that those made by 
Sendai on this occasion were the worst and very much 
disliked). 

In the 8th year of Tenmei % 0)1(1788 A.D.) the minting of 
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the yellow copper cash Kwanyei-tsuhO 4 mon piece was 
stopped. 

With regard to this, according to the paper Fure-tassJii- 
dome it was said by decree in the 12th month of this 

year (January, 1789 A.D.), until this every year 10,000 kivam- 
mon of these Shimonsen or 4 monsen or 10,000,000 were 
made; from the 4th month of this year this was brought 
down to ^ but now it is hereby notified that the minting of 
this coin will be stopped entireljN (Now as they began the 
making of this coin in the 5th year of Meiwa H)} fn (176S 
A.D.) they must thus have made till this time of stopping 
in 1788 A.D. at the rate of 10,000 kwan during 20 years, 
as much as 200,000 kivan plus 7000 kxoan^ in all 207,000 
kivammon or 207,000,000 pieces of this coin). 

In this Tenmei ^05 period (1781-88 A.D.) there was a 
copper cash made, called also Kwanyei-tsuho minted at the 
place called Zeze in the province C)mi-no-kuni 

See No. 104. Diameter nearly 8 — mm.; weight 

I momme or 58.33 grs. troy. 

In the reign of Emperor Ninkd Tenno in the 

6th year Tempo (i ^35 A.D.) the copper coin called 

Tobyakusen ^ was made. This is the well known coin 
called also Tempo of which a good deal is still in use. It is 
oblong and has also a square hole in the center and is called 
Tubyaku H meaning-equal to ioo = or 100 cash or 7 }ion, 
In the gth month (October 1835 A.D.) by decree this coin 
was ordered to be put in circulation the same as the former 
coins as this was specially made for the facility and com- 
modity of the people, its value was decided to be 100 moji 
or cash although it was really only worth 96 cash or kn- 
roku and from this has sprung up the expression of Tempo 
which is sometimes said of a person, meaning a fool or a 
person with something lacking; they say thus he is only a 
Tempo which means he is a fool. This coin is : 

See No. 105. Long i sun 6 mm.; width i sun 

3 /'/«=3i|- mm.; weight 5 motnme 5 ////^ =320.80 grs. troy. 

On the face of this piece is written Tempo "F: fS above the 
square hole and Tsuho SW below the square hole, and 
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behind above the square hole is written Tobyaku and 

below the square hole the signature of the official of the 
mint. 

In this same year some iron cash Kwanyei'tsuho were 
made again, although the minting of these cash had been 
stopped for some time, but by decree new ones were emit- 
ted again, because the saying was that in the countr}' in 
many places there was a scarcity of cash. 

Conformably to the \\oi'k KydkivaheiJiy 6 from 

the 6th year of Tempo A.D.) in a few years only 

the number of the Tempo coin made, had reached to 
484,804,054, and the first that were made were composed 
of 78* 0 of copper lo* ^ of tin and 12% of lead. Very soon 
this coin was very much liked and a great deal more was 
minted, but it got worse in quality, and its alloyage becom- 
ing also worse its value got consequently less. 

In the 6th year of Tempo (1835 A.D.) this coin was 
made for the first time but it was only after some time in 
the year ]\Ian3'en ISS (1S60 A.D.) that great quantities of 
this coin were made, and the reason for this was, because 
at this time all the Hans or Daimiates had such great 
quantities of paper money in circulation, so it was with a 
view of redeeming all this paper money in the different 
dainiyo territories that such a great quantity of Tempo coin 
was made. Every day in Yedo 300,000 Tempo coin were 
made, but very soon copper began to give out and the 
quantit}" of Tempo coin had only augmented but all the 
paper money of the daiinyos could not be redeemed. 

The Tempo's value at first was 40 for i ryd. In Ansei 
period (1S54-59 A.D.) it was 60 for one ryd, but from 
the Manyen year (1S60 A.D.) it was 100 Tempo coin 
for I rydj and now at the time of the publication of the 
work Daiiiihon-kicahcishl or 9th year of 

]\Ieiji (1876 A.D.) 125 Tempo coin are equal to d. yen. 

In the time of Emperor Komei Tenno ^ Bjf ^ ^ in the 
4th year of Ansei 3 c (1S57 A.D.) cash w^ere made in Yedo 
called Kwanyei-tsuho of red copper, yellow copper and of 
iron ; at this time cash were made also at Hakodate, which 
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were called Hakodate-tsuho. The Kwanyei-tsuho red and 
yellow copper cash were : 

See No. 106. Diameter over g bn or 27^ mm.; weight 
over I Dwmme i fun or 64.16 grs. troy. These cash had 
10 waves at the back. 

The iron cash was without anything on the back: 

See No. 107. Diameter nearly 8 = 24^ mm.; weight 

9///;/ 3^52.47 grs. troy. 

According to the work called Kokhwa-rel the 

Hakodate-tsuho fSHSW uhich was made in that place 
was of iron and was put in circulation at Hakodate in 
Yesso and Matsumai but it was not allowed to be used in 
circulation anyu'here ; also : 

See No. loS. Diameter over 7 hu=2i\ mm.; weight 9 
/»;/ = 52.47 grs. troy; this piece contrary to any others, 
instead of a square had a round hole. 

In the 1st year of Manyen Jig (i860 A.D.) in Yedo at 
Kosuge Honjo an iron cash also called Kwanyei- 

tSLihd SS was made, this was of so-called steel and 

was a shiny piece of coin ; it was made about in the 12th 
month of this year (January, 1861 A.D.), at the Ginza or 
silver mint in Yedo and by decree it was ordered to be used 
by the people over all Japan at the value of 4 cash of 
the ordinary cash, it being thus considered to be worth 4 
moil However this cash did not become very popular, 

the people did not like it, and although it was shining and 
looking very nice at the beginning, they could not see why 
this piece of iron could be worth 4 of the copper i mon cash. 
It had 10 waves at the back : 

See No. 109. Diameter nearly 9 bn 5 rin~2^ mm.; 
weight I momme 1 /nn = 6^.i6 grs. troy. 

I further will give here the coins and remarks which I 
found in the appendix called Kzuanyei-sdjnbn 
volume No. 6 of the work Dainihon-kivaheishi ~k 

Sankivabufuroku H 'H' gR [iff and which were not 
directly in circulation, or of which the circulation was soon 
stopped, also coins that were made in other provinces. 

Amongst these coins is one of copper with Kwanyei- 
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tsuho S ^ ® W on the face and four characters 5: pg ^ or 
Ushi 14th year (1637 A.D.) at the back above the square 
hole and on the left of the square hole the four characters 
H n W H or “ Sangatsu-kichinichi.” 

See No. iio. Diameter 3 sun 7 h2i 5 — 114 mm.; its 

weight is not given. The drawing in the book of this piece 
was taken of the original coin itself and was made in the 
14th year of Kwanyei (1637 A.D.) . It is not known where 
this large coin was made, or if it was only in one certain 
province, like that called Ryukyii-tsuho : but the design 
of this coin was found in the work Senkivahiko SWft© 
and as said before was taken from the original piece and 
as Ushi 14th year is on it, this corresponds with the 14th 
year of Kwanyei or 1637 A.D. 

We further find a copper coin called Gindai-tsuho 
W ; it has : 

See No. iii. Diameter 9 hu^^'j\ mm.: weight i 
momme 5 //u?— 61.24 grs. troy. 

In the i 6 th year of Genroku (1703 A.D.) a merchant 
in Kyoto requested for the permission to mint 200,000 
hivan or 200,000,000 of the above mentioned cash, and 
the Government allowed it, but as from some other parties 
objections were lodged, the circulation of it was stopped. 

In the Ansei ^ period (1854-59 A.D.) an iron coin was 
made in Hakodate, called Hakodate-tsuho JIfIKSW. The 
hole in it is round. 

See No. 112. Diameter over 7 — mm.; weight g 

— grs, troy, 

During the Bunkyu period (1861-63 A.D.) in Satsu- 
ma a copper coin of the oblong Tempo shape was made, on 
which is written above the square hole Ryukyu Hf^and 
under the square hole TsuhO SW, at the back above the 
square hole the character to and below the square hole 
H hyakn is written, the last two characters meaning worth 
100 or 100 nion or cash. 

See No. 113. Length i smi 6 6/1=49 mm.; width i sun 
I 6// = 33^ mm.; weight 5 momme 6 ///?/ =209.97 
troy. 
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In Satsuma was made also in the same period as above 
(1861-63 A.D.), a large round coin with a square hole, on 
which is written on the face Ryukyu but in the style 

of writing called ReisJio and at the back it has Han- 

shu the first character of these two above, and the 

second below the square hole : 

See No. 114. Diameter i sun 4 bu~^ 2 ^ mm.; weight 
9 niomme or 524.97 grs. troy. 

In the period of Bunkyil (1861-63 A.D.) in the pro- 
vince Ushti T! (Dewa) at the Ani-dozan copper 

mine, a round coin of copper was made without any hole ; 
on the face were only waves as they call it, 21 in number 
and on the back, which is smooth, is a little on the side the 
character of aki fjc : 

See No. 115. Diameter i sun 3 bn:=j\.o mm.; its weight, 
is not given. 

At the same place and period was made a square coin of 
copper with the corners rounded and a long square hole in 
it ; it looks very much like a fsnba or the guard on the 
hilt of a sword. On the face it has two paradise birds, and 
at the back round the hole are the marks sangl used 

by the fortune tellers or also called the eight diagrams : 

See No. 116. Height i su)i 7 bu = jih mm.; width i sun 
5 bu 5 mm.; its weight is not given. 

In the same period and same place another copper coin, 
long square with a round hole, was made, on the face it has 
Dozan-shiho and at the back it has above the 

hole 'i' ifd, and below the hole @ hyaku^ and in the middle 
on the right of the hole kyu and on the left 7 ii l:, which 
must mean probably that it was made in Bunkyu ^ A 2nd 
year (1S62 A.D.), and Having on the back Tobyaku (equal 
to 100) like on the Tempd it must mean that it had the 
same value of 100 cash. 

See No. 117. Height i sun 6 bu 5 rin~^o mm.; width 
I SU 71 I bu 5 rin = ^j mm. 

In Sendai there were two kinds of copper coin 

made, both somewhat square with rounded corners and a 
square hole in the center. The first the smallest one, has 
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Sendai-tsuho on the face and nothing on the 

back. 

See No. iiS. Height nearlv 7 hit 5 rfn = 23 mm.; width 
the same ; weight i grs. troy. 

This piece was made in Temmei period (17S2-88 

A.D.). 

The next piece is somewhat larger, long square with 
rounded corners, it was made in the year Genji x in (1864 
A.D.) it has on the face also Sendai-tsuho, but at the back 
it has the 5 characters Togln-ichimomme mean- 

ing equal to one momme silver or 58.33 grs. troy or about 
164 cash : 

See No. iig. Height over i sun-=^ov 30I mm.; width 8 
hu 5 rin~2b mm. 

There was further a piece or coin made of lead minted 
in Sendai in the province Iwate ^ It has a square 
shape with rounded corners : 

See No. 120. Height 1 sun 9 hu 5 ri« = 59 mm.; width 
the same. 

On the face it has the characters Tobyaku-liosokiira 

W f S which mean equal to 100 cash, and the name 
of Hosokura must be the name of the person who had 
it minted ; at the back below the square hole is a signature 
or kakihayi^ but in what year this was made is not known. 

Besides these there were further coins called : 

Keian-tsuho 

Teikj^o-tsuho # ^ 51 W. 

Genroku-tokuho 

Another coin with only Hoyei W 

Shotoku-tsuho 

Kyoho-tsuho and others, but these were more 

considered as gems. 

According to the 6th volume of the work Taihei-nempyd 
in the 2nd year of Bunkyu (1862 A.D.) on 
the 24th of 2nd Sth month (17 October) by decree it was 
promulgated that until this the administration of all the 
copper extracted from the mines of the different provinces 
was left only to the copper mint of Osaka, but as at this 
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time a copper mint agency or bureau had been opened at 
Yedo and Nagasaki, irrespective to the quantities, all cop- 
per obtained from the mines was to be brought to these 
agencies as well, and where a proper price would be paid 
for said copper according to the quality. 

In the 3rd year Bunkya ^ A (1863 A.D.) a copper coin 
called Bunkyu-j'eiho ^ W uas made in Yedo hT P 
Hashiba iE. 

In the 2nd month of this year (March, 1863) by decree 
it was promulgated that for the general use of the world 
(Japan !) this coin was put in circulation, being equal to 
4 nion or 4 old cash. This cash was called thus the 
Shitnonsen © x 

Three kinds were made : 

See No. 121. Diameter nearly g mm.; weight 

I = 58.33 grs. troy. 

On the face of it was Bunkyu-yeihu as above, and the 
model of the inscription on it was written by the daimyo 
of Echizen, Matsudaira Yoshinaga who was the regent of 
the Shogunate at that time. For No. 2 of this kind : 

See No. 122. Diameter nearly g \ mm.; weight 

9/h« =52.47 grs. troy. 

The inscription on this second one was also Bunkyu- 
yeiho ^ ^ but the character ho was different and the 

model of it was written by iht Gorojil, Itakura Suwo-no- 
kami. The 3rd was : 

See No. 123. Diameter nearly g mm.; weight 

8 =46.64 grs. troy. 

The inscription on this was the same as on the last, but 
the model of it was written by the last Shogun Keiki or 
Tokugawa Yoshinobu. All these coins have waves at the 
back 10 in number. 

In all of this coin or Bunkyasen the quantity that was 
minted amounted to 891,515,631 cash and they were for 
a great part made out of the old one mon cash. At first 
this Bunkyusen was worth 4 mon or 4 old cash and now 
(gth year Meiji 1S76 A.D.) it is worth i rln and J- or i.i- 
tenth of a sen. 
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With this ends the history of the old style of copper 
coin. The fabrication of this Bunkyu*yeiho coin however 
was kept up till the year Genji xin A.D.), and 

the Tempo coins were minted still in the Keio period ® 
(1865-6S A.D.). 

In the 1st year of iMeiji 4th month (1868 A.D.) and by 
Imperial decree of the 24th of that month (16 May, 1S68 
x\.D.) it was informed to Tayasu Chunagon who was then 
representing the Tokugawa government, that the finances 
of the countiy were always the property of the government, 
and as in this past winter the Tokugawa Keiki had 
surrendered the government or had abdicated, he was to 
hand to the Imperial government all gold and silver 
money, all copper and other coins and the finance offices 
with everything, utensils, machinery etc. as they were. 

In the and 4th month of this year (May, June, 1868 
A.D.) by Imperial decree it was promulgated that where- 
as since the restoration the finances are to be administra- 
ted by the Imperial government, the value of gold, silver 
and copper monies has now been settled and decided upon, 
and is to be as follows : 

(Note : As I have treated in this work only the copper 
coins I will limit myself by giving the officially decided 
comparative rates of those coins alone.) 

The coin with waves at the back called Kwanyei-namisen 
which was worth till this 12 vion or cash, was 
to be worth now 24 or in other words 4 would be 

equal to a Tempo as a Tempo was always considered to 
be worth Kuroku or g6 inon or cash. 

The ordinary coin called Kwanyei-dosen S S without 
waves behind, which was woith till then 6 mon or cash, was 
to be worth now 12 mon, or 8 would be equal to a Tempo. 

The coin called BunkyCi-ddsen which till then 

was worth 8 vion was to be worth now 16 mo;;, or 6 would 
be equal to a Tempo. 

The value of the coin called TempO-hyakumonsen p 
■ 0 ^^ or the Tempo, was kept on the same footing as 
before viz. of 96 mon or cash. 
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The official value of the Dollar was then decided to be 
3 Ichibu-gin or silver hu 

Further the official average weight of the different coins 
was decided at that time to be : 

100 Dollar cents copper equal in weight 250 7;/^— 145S2. 
50 grs. troy. 

347 Kwanyei'dosen K ^ § 1^3 coins equal 250 14582. 

50 grs. troy. 

250 Bunkyu-dosen coins equal 250 777^ = 14582. 

50 grs. troy. 

igi Kwanyei-namisen coins equal 250 ine = 

14587-50 grs. troy. 

44 Yedo-made Hyakumonsen S S H or Tempo equal 
250 ;;7d = i4582.50 grs. troy. 

45 Osaka-made Hyakumonsen or Tempo equal 

250 777^ = 14582.50 grs. troy. 

245 Mimijirosen S 6 ^ light yellow copper Kwanyei 
cash with the character biui ^ on the back equal 250 Tne = 
145S2.50 grs. troy. 

The weight per hundred pieces of the Japanese copper 
coins was : 

100 Kwanyei-dOsen K .^ = 72 mom}ne=^igg.j6 grs. 
troy. 

100 Bunkyu-dosen A SI ^ = 100 }}ie 5 /7/77 = 5833.oo 

grs. troy. 

100 Kwanyei-namisen SIXiW^=i3i 7770777777^ = 7941.23 
grs. troy. 

100 Hyakumonsen or Tempo made in Yedo from 

550 to 570 777^ or from 32,081,50 grs. troy to 33,248,10 grs. 
troy. 

100 Hyakumonsen or Tempo made in Osaka from 550 to 
560 me or from 32,081,50 grs. troy to 32,664,80 grs. tory. 

100 Mimijirosen 5S^=i02 777077777/^ = 5949,66 grs. 

troy. 

After this on several occasions the comparative value 
of these different coins changed again, but I think it is 
not necessary for me to give it here as it can not be of 
very great interest. 
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In the 8th month of ist year Meiji BjJ (Sept. 1868 
A.D.) the machinery contracted for some time before through 
the intervention of the English firm Messr. Glover Sc Co, 
and which had been in use in Hongkong, for the mint, 
arrived here and was brought to Osaka, and the place 
called Kawasaki, where in the Tokugawa time the rice ware- 
houses were, was decided to be used for the mint. 

In the nth month (Dec. 186S A.D.) one IMr. Waters 
was engaged for the superintending of the erection of the 
necessary buildings for the mint. 

In the 2nd year of Meiji, 8th of 7th month (15 Aug. 1869 
A.D.), the Kit/aikeikivan ^ M "S or Accomptants Bureau 
which had been created the year before was abolished, and 
the Okurasho or Finance Department was esta- 

blished and under its administration were put the different 
bureaux called : 

Zdheikyokn Mi ov the Mint Bureau. 

Suinoshi th 1?^ ^ or Treasurer’s Office. 

Sozeishi ffl fS H or Revenue 

Kmitokushi or Inspector’s ,, 

Tsashoshi ifi IS H or Commerce ,, 

Kozanshi ^ tU n] or Mining ,, 

Before, when the finances were still in the hands of the 
bureau called Kicaikeikivan the Vice-governor or 

Director of this bureau or Fukn-cJiiji was Okuma 

Shii who thus now became the chief or Director 

of the new-department. 

At that time the Gaikoknkwan-cliljl S 'j^ ® or gover- 

nor or Director of the Foreign Bureau, was Date Chunagon 
and we find that at this time, the before named 
Okuma-shii made an agreement with the Oriental Bank or 
TOyoginko by which the Japanese government 

undertook to engage foreigners to be employed in the mint 
and consequently the said Bank was ordered to superintend 
the working of the foreigners and to be the agent responsi- 
ble towards the Japanese government. 

In the and year of Meiji, i8th of loth month (ai Nov. 1869 
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A.D.), by decree it was promulgated that although a new 
mint had been erected for the minting of new coins, still 
for the use of the development and colonisation of the 
Hokkaido iS some more Tubyakusen 'ST M ^ or Tempo 
were made. 

In the 3rd year Meiji, 4th month (May, 1870 A,D.), the 
mint staff which was engaged from England, Messr. Kinder 
and others, arrived at Osaka. 

On the 29th of 10th moj'th of this year (22 Nov. 1S70 
A.D.) the Minister and Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs 
informed the Representatives of England, France, America 
German}', Holland, Italy and Spain that the following 
coins would be made : 

Gold — 10 yen pieces 

5 >> > j 

? } 3 > 

Silver^! „ ,, 

0.50 567 ^ ,, 

0.20 ,, ,, 

O.IO ,, ,, 

0-05 n ft 

And that 3 kinds of copper coins would be made, further 
that the silver i ye 7 i piece was decided to be the standard 
coin. 

In the 1st month of next year 4th year IVIeiji Hjl (Feb. 
3871 A.D.) it was communicated to the foreign represen- 
tatives before mentioned that the 'iSyen gold piece w'ould not 
be made, and instead a z yen gold piece w'as to be minted. 

From this time no old system of coins w’as made any 
more. 

In the 2nd month 15th day of this year (4 April, 1871 
A.D.) the official inauguration of the Zoheiryo (the 

mint in Osaka), took place in presence of the then Udaijin 
Sanjo (the present Prince Sanjo Lord Keeper 

of the seals), the Sangi Okuma (the present ex- 

Minister of foreign affairs. Count Okuma) and some 30 
other high officials, foreign representatives and consuls. 
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At first the three kinds of copper coin were : a piece of 
I sen^ Issen — of a sen or Hansen and of a 

of a sen or Ichirin — Jl. 

By decree the Regulations of the mint were published, 
and in it was said that from the i6th of 6th month of 
this year (2nd Aug, 1871 A.D.) the ^iganekyoku or 

bureau for ‘‘metal brut’' would be open every da}" from 10 
a.m. till I p.rn. (except on the days notified at the same 
time which were to be observed as holidays), for the recei- 
ving of any metal brut or other for annalisation and ex- 
change against new coin. 

Ivater other regulations appeared, by which -the people 
were informed that the mint would be ready from the 15th 
of i2th month (24 Jan. 1872 A.D.) to receive old gold, 
silver and other coins as metal brut, and in consequence 
of this the approximate value of the different coins was 
then also published as follows : 

125 Temposen pieces (See No. 105) was equal to i yen, 

500 Kwanyei-tsuho pieces or the yellow copper cash with 
waves at the back 93,942 (See No, 106 and 109), was equal 
to I yen, 

669 Bunkyu-yeiho pieces copper cash with waves at the 
bacTi (See No. 116) was equal to i yen, 

1000 Kwanyei-tsuho pieces copper cash without anything 
at the back and also those called I^Iimijirosen S 6 ^ and 
all other ordinary cash of the value formerly of i mo;/, was 
equal to i yen. 

In the 9th month of 5th year of MeijI (Oct. 1872 
A.D.) other regulations were promulgated by the mint 
regarding the exchange also of old iron coins. The ap- 
proximate value of these was decided at : 

4000 of the Kwanyei-tsuho pieces or iron Seitetsusen 
or so-called steel coin which was formerly worth 4 mon (See 
No. 104) was equal to \yen, 

Sooo of the Kwanyei-tsdho pieces iron also known under 
the name of Nahesen worth formerly i mon (-See No.) was 
equal to yen. 

On the 2gth of gth month 6th year of Meiji 0^ (29 June, 
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1873 A.D.) by decree it was promulgated that whereas 
in 1871 there had only been emitted 3 kinds of copper coin 
viz. t sen, J sen, and of a sen, in order to accommo- 
date and facilitate the transactions of the people a new 
copper piece of 2 sen would be emitted from tliat day, 
and at the same time the design of the 2 sen piece was 
given, also the new designs of the i sen, \ sen and of 
a sen pieces ; these at first had on the face the dragon and 
at the back the sun with rays, but the new ones made 
from 6th year of Meiji (1873 A.D.) have the dragon also 
on the face but at the back in the center of a garland 
of Kiri (Paulownia Imperialis) leaves and flowers is written 
— ^2 sen, — ^ I sen, and sen, in characters with a 

Kiku flower or the Chrysanthemum crest above closing 
the garland. And the new 1 ^,; of a sen piece received 
this Kiku crest in the center on the face as it had before, 
but at the back instead of the sun with rays, it has from 
that time only Ichirin — ® written on the back, 

Since the designs on the face and on the back of the 
copper coin have not changed, the only difference is that 
of the year in which they are minted. 
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See i-a. This must be the very first coin made in 
Japan ; it is of silver with a round hole in the center, and 
was made before the Wado-kaichin copper coin in the 
reign of Emperor Gemmei Tenno. So this silver coin 
according to the Dainihon-kivaheislii was made and in use 
in the Emperor Genso Tenno’s time (485 A.D.), but it was 
made of silver coming from abroad, as silver and gold 
were received in great quantity at that time from Corea. 

Two kinds were made, the diameter of both being the 
same, viz. i sun or 3 centim. but the weight of one is i 
niomnie 8 fun or 6.76 grammes and the other was 3 momme 
in weight or 11.2695 grammes. The first one of i momme 
8 fun is in the possession of one Mr. Matsuura Hircshi 
a Shizohu of Tokyofu ; the other is not known to be in the 
possession of any one, and the particulars given about it 
are taken from the work called Sankwa-zuye, 

See A. This is a coin called Taihei-gempo 
also a silver coin, but in the Dauiihon-kwalieishi neither 
its design nor weight nor size are given. The work 
Meiji-sliinsen'Sempu vol. 3 alone gives its facsimile saying 
it was made in the time of Emperor Junnin Tenno in the 
4th year of Tempei-hoji (760 A.D.). 

See B. This is a coin of iron with the characters Taisei- 
tsuhd and from what is said in the work Meiji- 

sJiinsen-sempii vol. i this coin was made in Ryukyu in the 
Japanese Bun-an ^ 5 period (1444-48 A.D.) under the reign 
of the Ryukyu King, Taiseio Shotaikyu. 

See C. This is an iron coin with the characters Seiko- 
tsuho ISrSifiW, and from what is said in the above work 
vol. I this coin was also made in Ryukyu in the Japanese 
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Kwansho period KIE (1460-65 A.D.) under the reign of 
the Ryukyu King, Seiko-0 Shotoku. 

(Note: In my collection I have two specimens of this 
coin one of iron and another of bronze which shows that 
they were not made of iron only). 

See 32-a. This is a copper piece called Choroku-tsuho 
M and was made in the Choroku period or 1457-59 

A.D. under the reign of Emperor Gohanazono Tenno M 
^ This piece is not spoken of in the work Dainihon- 
kwaheishii but is given in the work Meiji-shisen-sempu vol. 
2'3 was probably on!}" found after the first named work 
was published by the Okurasho. Of this coin probably not 
much was made as it was in the time of Ashikaga Yoshi- 
masa who asked at every moment for cash from China. 

See 43-a. This is a silver piece called Keian-tsiiho 
it was made in the Keian period or 1648-51 A.D. under 
the reign of Emperor Gokomei Tenno in the 

time of the 3rd Tokugawa Shogun. This piece is also not 
mentioned in the work Dai}iihon-k''tvnh€ishi^ but is given in 
the work Meiji-shinsen-sewpu vol. 3. 

See 56-a. This is a copper or bronze piece called Kyohd- 
tsuho ¥^*iSW; it was made in the first year of Kydho or 
1716 A.D. under the reign of Emperor Nakamikado Tenno 
in the time of the 8th Tokugawa Shogun. 
Neither its size nor weight are given, nor is this piece 
in the DainiJwn-kwaheishi. 
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43 a- 



56 a. 



A. 



760 A.D. 

C. 



32 a. 



1444-48 A.D. 


The above are coins not mentioned in the Dainihon- 
Kwaheishiy and must have been found since the publication 
of that work. These are, however, given in the work 
Meijishinsen-senfu, 



NOTE ON THE EIRAKU-SEX. 


BY 


J. H. WiGMORE. 
(Read I'jth Marche iSgi.j 


The eirakusen was a coin of particular importance 
because of its connection with prices. Its full weight 
caused it to be taken as a special measure of equivalence, 
and this merits a few words on the subject of its origin 
and history, in addition to the facts which the learned 
author of to-day’s paper has adduced. 

First, as to the introduction of this coin. Mr. van de 
Polder speaks of it as having occurred in the Kwanto, in 
1403-24, a shipment having probably been unloaded by 
mistake in Sagami. This surmise finds confirmation in 
a story which I found in Denyen yikata-Kigen^ History 
of Land in the Provinces,” quoted from Chnko Chiranki, 

History of Peace and War in the Middle Ages.” In 
the loth year of Oyei (1403), says the storj^, the greatest 
typhoon ever known in Japan drove a Chinese ship to 
Misaki village in Izu, now S 5 shu. Ashikaga Mitsukane, 
in command of the Kwanto, sent three high officers to 
Misaki to see the ship. The people of the ship told the 
story of how they were driven out of their course, and 
requested a harbour. Five or six kivan of eirakusen were 
found on board ; and on hearing of this, Mitsukane sent 
word to Kyoto to Yoshimitsu, the inkyo Shogun, and 
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Yoshimochi, his son, the Shogun, to ask what should be 
done, Mitsukane was told to decide for himself. So he 
confiscated the ship’s cargo, and after provisioning the 
crew with 7 niso, salt, fuel, and rice, sent them back to 
China. The author of Denyen does not credit this story; 
for he says (i) the loth year of Oyei, when this incident 
is said to have happened, was only the first year of Eiraku 
in China, and the eiraknsen was not coined until the gth 
of Eiraku, or about 1413, the igth of Oyei ; (2) the ex- 
Shogun Yoshimitsu died in the 15th of Oyei ; (3) IMitsu- 
kane died in the 17th of Oyei; so that neither of them 
could have ever seen an eiraknsen, nor could one have 
been imported in the loth of Oyei. This may all be, 
and yet the story may have a framework of truth. It 
corroborates very aptly the supposition of Mr. van de 
Polder. 

Secondly, as to the subsequent history of the eiraknsen. 
From the above authority I glean the following. Towards 
the latter half of the i6th century the eiraknsen had begun 
to displace the ordinary money {aknsen, bad money) in 
the Kwanto. In 1573, Hdjo Uji3"asu conquered that 
region, and soon afterwards he called a meeting of some 
of the chief lords of the region and submitted a proposition 
prohibiting the use of any money except eiraknsen. His 
reasons were : (i) the eiraknsen was of much better 

quality; (2) disputes about media of payment must be 
stopped ; (3) such a measure would stimulate trade. His 
views met with favour, and the law was passed. (Inci- 
dentally this method of passing it raises questions of 
great interest.) Thereafter, says the chronicler, all the 
bad money in ever\^ machi, gun, slid, go, mnra, and 
sato was collected and sent to the Kamigata (or Kyoto 
region); from this time bad money was called kyotosen. 
In 1590 Tokugawa gained the mastery in the Kwanto, 
and (in some unexplained manner) the kyoseji came 
partly into use again, and its ratio to the eiraknsen was 
fixed at 4 to i. But disputes again arose, and a law was 
passed more than once prohibiting the use of eiraknsen 
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except for the payment of taxes. The reason for this 
law was said to be a dream of lyeyasu ; for one night 
in his castle at Sumpu (now Shizuoka) he dreamed that 
he was changing hjp castle, and on telling this to Honda, 
an official, the latter interpreted it as meaning that the 
money should be changed. Perhaps Honda had a stock 
of kyosen which he was anxious to put upon the market. 
This account differs slightly from that of the authorities 
cited by the learned author, (i) in regard to the time when 
the rate 4 to i was fixed ; (2) in regard to the time w'hen 
the term kyosen came into use. But my purpose in 
mentioning it is to call attention to the important connec- 
tion between the eirakitsen and the history of land-tenure. 
Under Yoritomo there came the final step in the process 
of commuting the old labour and commodity taxes into 
money. From his time (the middle of the 12th century) 
until lyeyasu, the principal taxes [ta and kata) were paid 
in money. Kwan being the unit of coinage, the amount 
due from a given piece of land was called the kwandaka. 
It is probable that the amount of kivandaka was deter- 
mined in the beginning by the amount of land producing 
sufficient to support one horseman for the lord’s service. 
Now when the eirahusen came into use, the value of the 
kwandaka came to be often expressed in the terms of the 
eirakiisen. When so expressed, the term eidaka was 
used. The income of the samurai was paid in eirakusen ^ 
and the term eidaka was thus forced into being. Ordi- 
nary taxes were senn6\ taxes paid in elrakiisen were 
eind. The use of eidaka apparently began about the 
time that Hojo Ujiyasu made eirakusen the sole lawful 
medium. 

The important consequence of this double reckoning 
is that for a period of two or three decades, we are 
without the means, in many cases, of knowing whether 
the assessed value of land is to be taken as named in 
terms of eidaka or of the ordinary kwandaka. In the 
deeds of the time the land is usually described as having 
such and such an income, and it is impossible to base any 
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conclusions on such ambiguous data. This ambiguity is 
the more deplorable as it was about the same period (1590) 
that Hideyoshi altered the area of the ta 7 i and made it con- 
sist of 300 tsiiho ; for thus another kind data is rendered 
ambiguous. Such is one of the interesting questions on 
which Mr, van de Polder’s history of the coinage throws 
light. 



NOTE IN REPLY 


TO 

Mr. E. H. PARKER. 

BY 

W. G. Aston, C.M.G. 
(Read loth iSgi.^ 


I observe that in a note to his paper on ‘ Race Struggles 
in Corea,’ contributed to the October part of the Transac- 
tions, Mr. E. H. Parker sa3^s : — Mr. Aston makes a mis- 
take in blaming the Japanese for using the word Kaodi too 
soon : as shown above, it is proved to have originated in 
China as a corrupted form of Kao-Keit-li about A.D. 500.” 

Mr. Parker can hardh" have paid much attention to the 
passage in my paper on Earh" Japanese History"* to which 
he refers, or he would have seen that there is no question 
as to the time when the author of the Nihongi used this 
word. What I did was to point out the anachronism 
committed by him in attributing to a Corean king the use 
of the word Koryo (or Kao-U) in a document which, if 
genuine, ‘ would have to be placed somewhere near the 
beginning of the fifth century.’ I reall\" cannot see how 
the use of the word in Chinese literature a hundred years 
later is inconsistent with this view. But even if it were 
shown that Koryo was in use in China before the fifth cen- 
tury, it would not follow that I had made a mistake. For it 
is the official and not the literary designation of the country 
that would be used in a formal letter from the King to a 
foreign Sovereign, and the term used by Chinese in their 
books is quite beside the question. 

* published in Vok XVI, Part I, of these “ Transactions.” 
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Mr. Parker states in a note to p. 192 that the posthumous 
name of Wusiih was Jimmu, and I have no doubt he has 
quoted correctly from his Chinese authorities. The stand- 
ard Corean history, however, gives Te-mu-sin i.e. 

the same characters reversed, with ‘great,’ prefixed, as 
the posthumous name of this monarch. There was a King 
of Silla whose posthumous name was really Jimmu. He 
came to the throne A.D. 8S9. 

With reference to Mr. Parker’s note on p. 193 as to the 
introduction of Buddhism into Corea, the required informa- 
tion will be found at p. 46 of my paper on Earl}" Japanese 
Histor}'. 



JAPANESE FCNEPAL RITES. 


BY 

Arthur Hyde Lay. 


(Read 8//^ Aprils 189 i.j 


Some Japanese archaeologists affirm that in the earliest 
period of Japanese history no burial system obtained, but 
that the dead were merely conveyed away from the haunts 
of men into some desert place and there left to the mercy 
of the elements. In proof of their assertion they adduce 
the fact that no graves dating from a period prior to 700 
B. C. have been discovered. 

Be that as it may, the most ancient mode of disposi-ng 
of the dead was, as far as we know, by burial. The 
ordinary Japanese word for ‘‘to bury” is homnrn. It is a 
modified form of one of the oldest words in the language, 
being derived from the archaic verb papuru, “to bury,” 
and stands as a proof of the antiquity of the custom of 
interment. 

Various ceremonies were observed on the occasion of 
a death. The body was deposited in a 7 noya SS, or 
mourning-house, and left there until the preparations for 
permanent inhumation were completed. The obsequies 
of the deceased were performed for the space of seven 
days and seven nights, or eight days and eight nights, 
and during that period food and drink, fruit and any 
dainties which had been dear to the heart of the departed 
during his lifetime, were placed as oblations in the vioya^ 
and a fire, niwabt ^ was kindled and kept alight in 
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front of the building. Music also was plaj^ed (the musical 
instruments consisting of a shahu-hyoslii^ a rudely con- 
structed flute of bamboo, and a hoto roughly put together, 
bowstrings being used as strings), and to the sound of 
melod}' the survivors trod slow measures, at the same time 
weeping and wailing and chanting the praises of the dead. 
The statem.ents of Japanese history on this subject are 
to some extent corroborated by an old Chinese manuscript, 
entitled Kan jo WiW. in which it is related that the 
Japanese observe the custom of leaving their dead in 
the mourning-house for fourteen days ; that the surviving 
relatives give themselves up to sorrow, lamentation, 
and fasting till the time appointed for permanent burial 
arrives; and that they pay frequent visits to the ^noya^ 
where they sing songs and go through slow and rhythmical 
dances. 

Whether the mourning-house was at first simply the 
hut of the dead man, or a special structure erected for the 
reception of the body, is not explicitly known. The habit 
of abandoning the hut visited by death, prevalent among 
many of the native races of America and elsewhere, is said 
to have existed at one time in Japan. In such a case the 
natural conclusion is that the deserted house became the 
mourning-house. This hypothesis seems also to be borne 
out by the fact that the word miya signifies both ‘ palace ’ 
and ‘ temple.’ The palace — in ancient times a mere 
hovel — would naturally acquire a sacred character when 
tenanted only by the dead, partly on account of the 
awe with which death is everywhere regarded, but more 
especially by reason of the deification of the Chief imme- 
diately after his decease. It was, however, customary from 
an early period to raise a special house to serve as a nioya, 
for we read in Volume i of the Kojiki that when Amewaka 
Hito perished by his own arrow, his father, wife, and 
children at once built a mourning-house in the place 
where he was slain. The edifice was built of wood. Its 
pillars were merely planted in the ground and had no 
firm foundation, and the style of architecture resembled 
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closely that of the modern Shinto temple, which is but 
an adaptation of the old Japanese house. The exterior 
was hung with curtains of a white material, made from 
the paper mulberry. The body also was, shortly after 
death, clothed in garments of the same stuff, and identical 
in hue. 

The musical performances referred to doubtless arose from 
the feeling, common to nations in a rude state, that the 
departed spirit might be induced by the charm of melody 
to return to its former tenement of clay. According to 
Japanese history, however, the custom dates from the 
time of Amaterasu no Kami. That goddess, so the legend 
runs, was so enchanted with the strains produced by 
Usume and other musicians that she opened the door of 
the cave into whose recesses she had retired in a pet, 
and allowed herself to be drawn forth into the presence of 
the other deities, Seeing, therefore, that music was so 
efficacious, its use in burial rites was established. 

The head of the family superintended personally all the 
burial ceremonies of members of his household. He fixed 
the -spot for the grave, settled the period of mourning, and 
conducted in person all the dances. The term jisdsai 
§ ^ was applied to such ancient burials. 

The feelings of bereavement on the part of the survivors 
found expression in funeral laudations, caW^d ski noli goto 
The lineage and deeds of the dead were sung and the 
songs of loss experienced set forth in words by a relative, 
generally the next of kin. An instance of the sli'niobigoto, 
in a somewhat developed form, may not be oat of place 
here. In the 43rd year of the Emperor Keiko (A.D. 113) 
Yamatodake no Mikoto died. His wife and children 
in their sorrow c'omposed four songs which were chanted 
at his funeral in Kawachi, and which for some time after 
were uttered at Imperial burials. Two of these dirges, 
the first of them composed by the widow, and the other 
by one of the sons, run as follows : — 

(i) Xazuki no ' 2 \i no inagara nl 

Liagiira ni Hahi mot or of n 
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Tokoro:^iira. 

In this form the August Lady likens her position of 
distress to the aimless convolutions of the tendrils of a 
vine growing in the midst of rice-stubble. 

( 2 ) Asajinn Jiara Koshi naziumt 

Sora wa yukazii A ski yn ynknna. 

This song is an expression of the helplessness of the mour- 
ners, unable to follow the spirit in its flight through the 
sky, and compelled to remain on the ground. 

The length of time during which the corpse was kept 
in the vioya was gradually extended as preparations for 
burial became more elaborate, and, in the case of persons 
of very high rank, years sometimes elapsed before all was 
ready. The 0^^ tells us that the body of the 

Emperor Jimmu was detained in the mourning-house 
for the space of nineteen months ; that of Emperor Suiko 
for eighteen months ; those of the Emperors Anko and 
Buretsu for three years ; and so on. There is no recorded 
instance of a deceased Emperor having been actually 
buried within three months after death. The body seems 
to have been deposited in the earth enclosed by the vioya, 
until the time for permanent interment arrived, when the 
remains were removed to the appointed place. During 
the interval between the temporary and final burial, varied 
and unceasing offerings of fruit and food were made, 
and music discoursed. Labourers were in the Interim 
employed in constructing the coffin and funeral pile. 
The cortege, which accompanied the remains from their 
provisional shelter to their last resting-place, consisted 
of : — 

A kharlmochi, (one bearing on his head the food to be 
presented), hokimocJii, (broom bearers), viikebito (cooks), 
nsnvie (pounders of rice), nakime (hired mourners, generally 
of the female sex), vwnoniasa (Superintendent of the funeral 
ceremonies) lantern bearers (it is imagined by some 
scholars that funerals used of old' to take place during 
the night-time, as the idea of death was so repugnant to 
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the Japanese mind that as much secrecy as possible was 
observed in burying the dead), ivatatsiikiiri^ (functionaries 
whose duty it was to assist at the ceremony) ; besides 
of course the bereaved relatives. The mourners carried 
with them to the grave tamake (bowls containing 

rice) and gyokn-ivan $ IS (bowls holding water) ; and the 
rear-guard of the procession was formed by attendants 
waving aloft flags of blue, of red, and of white colours, and 
by musicians playing solemn music. 

The use of wood in the construction of the coffin dates 
from a very early period. The story runs that Sosanoo 
no i\Iikoto, while making a progress through the country, 
arrived at a spot within the borders of the present province 
of Kii. Struck by the fertility of the locality, he gave 
orders that a quantity of viaki trees [Podocarpus macro- 
phylla) should be planted and that, when grown, they 
should be employed in the manufacture of coffins. Both 
the Kojiki and yUiongi mention this circumstance, and 
relate that wood was then for the first time used for such 
a purpose. 

The use of stone as a material for the formation of 
coffins probably sprang up about the beginning of the 
Christian Era. In A.D. 3, at the demise of the Empress, 
her sorrowing spouse resolved to honor her remains by 
encasing them in a sarcophagus. In the same year the 
office of Isliitsukuribe ^ pH, Stone Coffin Maker, was 
instituted, and a high official, entitled Isliltsukuribe no 
Mu raj I, appointed to superintend the work of the Imperial 
Stone-Carvers. It seems to have been the practice in 
some cases to first place the body within a wooden casket 
[iichi-gwan t^), which was then closed and laid in a larger 
receptacle of stone [soto~giva}C), 

In the Goryoki a description is given of the 

sarcophagi of several of the former Emperors, which have 
recently been exhumed. They were composed of plates 
of hard stone, and were of a considerable size. That of 
Chdai Tennu (A.D. 162-200), fashioned of large stone 
blocks, was nine feet long and three feet five inches in 
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breadth; while that of Kenso Tenno (A.D. 485-487) was 
fifteen feet long and four feet eight inches broad. 

Anciently the formation of a grave was a very simple 
matter. A shallow hole was dug in the earth, the remains 
placed inside, and a small mound of earth thrown up on 
the top to mark the spot. This simple grave-heap de- 
veloped by degrees into the earthen tumulus, which 
increased in size with the dignity of the deceased. Such 
tumuli were finally evolved into mounds partly of earth 
and partly of stone. Until the reign of the Emperor 
Kogen (B.C. 214-158) funeral piles were thrown up on 
mountain sides. The Emperor Jimmu’s burial place, for 
instance, is to be found on the North-West side of Mount 
Unebi, in Yamato. The tumulus erected in his honour 
is fifteen feel in height and three hundred and sixty in 
circumference. In the case of Emperor Kaika (B.C. 157- 
98), the custom of selecting a commanding position 
for the mound was departed from, and from his time 
tumuli were constructed either upon level ground or on an 
elevation. The last named I\Ionarch is said to have 
introduced certain rules to be observed in forming Imperial 
tumuli. 

The practice of constructing the memorial pile partly of 
stone arose about the same time that that material displaced 
wood in the manufacture of coffins. The idea, it is 
believed, originated with the Emperor Sujin, who about 
the year 70 B.C. caused stone to be brought from Osakayama 
in order to build a fitting mausoleum for his son. During 
the reign of the succeeding ‘Sovereign the art of building 
cairns was much studied. 

As regards the materials used and the manner in which 
they were put together, we gather from the Sliorydshiki 
that a foundation was laid of small stones which 
were rendered cohesive by lime and then beaten into a 
compact mass and allowed to dry. Upon this basis was 
placed the stone receptacle, care being taken to lay the 
coffin in such a position that the head of the corpse 
should be towards the North; and above were laid three 
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or four large stone slabs. To complete the pile, gravel, 
sand, and earth were heaped up, until it had assumed 
the desired proportions, when the summit was rounded off 
symetricaily. The tumuli were originally built in three 
tiers, and in circular form. Some of them, however, were 
not quite round, the portion facing the North — the quarter 
from which reverence was shown to the departed by 
friends visiting the spot — being cut square. Round the 
bases of the mounds, moats, from fifteen to twenty-five 
feet wide, were dug, and their summits were occasionally 
surmounted by trees. No rule existed to determine the 
size of and area covered by the tumuli, and they are 
consequently to be found of all sizes. * As regards the 
objects buried along with the dead, earthenware alone has 
been discovered in mounds of the earliest period. With 
the gradual elaboration of the funeral piles, however, there 
arose the custom of placing within the cairns articles of 
value, which were either put inside the sarcophagus or 
covered by the earth at the side of it. Kiidatama and 
magataina (stone ornaments curved and cylindrical in 
shape), hingwan and ginkwan (rings of gold and silver), 
potteiy, coins, &c. have at various times been dug out of 
old mounds. In the time of Emperor Yuryaku (A.D. 459- 
479) no expense was spared in constructing sepulchres 
and much poverty was the result among the people, who, 
imitating the example of the Court, spent thefr money too 
freely upon tombs and on articles to deposit therein. This 
we learn from notifications issued in later times to check 
lavish expenditure of that sort.' 

The custom of immolating human beings to suppl}^ 
attendants for service in the future life was, according to 
the Nihongi^ of ancient date. The wretched victims were 
buried up to the neck in the earth, and formed what was 
called Jiitogaki A®, that is to say, a human hedge, round 
the mausoleum. In the year i, B.C. on the occasion ol 
the interment of Prince Yamato Hiko, the number ol 
persons sacrificed was larger than usual, and their shrieks 
and cries, while slowly dying a painful death, a prey to 
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hunger and at the mercy of birds of prey, reached the 
Emperor's ears and touched his heart. His pity for the 
miserable sufferers was excited to such a degree that he 
summoned all his high officers, expressed in their presence 
his gracious opinion as to the enormity of hurrying the 
living into the spirit world as attendants upon the dead, 
and concluded by soliciting their advice upon the matter. 
Thereupon, a courtier, Nome no Sukune by name, ad- 
vanced and humbl}" requested leave to propound a scheme 
whereby the cruel and wanton sacrifice of human life 
might be abolished. He proposed to substitute for living 
men figures of clay and to set them up at sepulchres. 
His iMajesty, delighted with the humane idea, immediately 
approved his plan, and proclaimed that earthen images 
were in future to be used, and that on no account must 
human life be taken on the occasion of a funeral. Nomi no 
Sukune was appointed Hanishi no Muraj'i Chief 

of the Sculptors, and, during the remainder of his life- 
time, acted as Superintendent of the skilled carvers whom 
he brought from his native province of Izumo. The office 
of Director of the Imperial funeral ceremonies was also 
filled by his descendants. The clay images of men, placed 
around graves, were styled tsuchl-ningyo ±.®. They were 
of all sizes. An image nine inches in height and two 
inches in breadth was, some time ago, discovered at 
Kakinuma, Hataragbri, Musashi ; one dug up at Hiraiso- 
mura, Naragori, Hitachi, was two feet long; and so on. 
Shortly after the introduction of Buddhism, the practice of 
arranging statues round a grave fell into disuse. 

Festivals (tamarnatsuri SIr), were held at fixed times- 
for the dead, when all the people laid offerings of flowers, 
fruit, various other edibles, and wine, upon the graves of 
their deceased relatives and friends. These oblations were 
presented upon shallow dishes of red earthenware, called 
hiraka^^. Accounts of the tamarnatsuri are given in 
various old books. To cite an instance from the Kojiki : 
— after the death of Izanami no Kami, all the natives of 
Arima, in Kii, assembled and marched in a band, with flags 
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and music, to her tomb, where they presented fruit and 
flowers and sang dirges in her honour. 

The custom of showing respect to the spirits of the 
departed by offerings of flowers and food developed into a 
permanent annual observance. In the twelfth month the 
husbandmen paid into the Imperial Treasury their dues 
of rice. The first-fruits of this tribute were dedicated to 
the Imperial Ancestors, and presented before their tombs 
with much pomp and ceremony. The common people 
also observed a similar festival on the ingathering of the 
rice crop, and set apart the first-fruits as an oblation 
to their ancestral manes. This practice, but in a much 
modified form, continues till this day. 

The iijigamisai was a festival designed to show 

honour to a particular ancestor. All the tijibito, those 
tracing descent from the itjigami or tutelary family god, 
assembled at the house of the head of the family. In a 
recess in one of the rooms a circle was formed of sakaki 
trees W, {Cleyera Japonica)^ from whose boughs were 
suspended strips of cloth. These sacred trees formed a 
himorogi W and the invoked deity was thought to descend 
upon the spot enclosed by them. Gifts were offered, 
accompained by laudatory addresses. 

The introduction of a new religion cannot fail to exercise 
considerable influence upon the ceremonial institutions of 
a country. In the beginning of the sixth century Bud- 
dhism, which had some time previously been brought from 
China by way of Corea, found favour in the eyes of the 
reigning 'powers. At first it advanced slowly in popular 
esteem, and for several centuries its eft'ect upon funeral 
ceremonies was not very marked ; but from the ninth 
century onwards it may be looked upon as the chief 
religion of Japan, though it never entirely superseded 
Shinto. 

The lavish expenditure upon tumuli and valuable articles 
buried with the dead, which began about the end of the 
fourth century, has been noticed before. Mausolea were 
erected at the cost of much money and labour, and precious 
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stones, swords, See,, were placed within, alongside of the 
dead. Into such an evil did the desire to show honour to 
the dead develop that, in many cases, death in a family 
meant the reduction of the family to poverty. This state of 
affairs reached a crisis about the time of the Emperor 
Jomei (A.D. 629-641). His Majesty set an example of 
extravagance to his subjects by directing that his ex- 
equies should be conducted on a scale of unprecedented 
magnificence. His moya was of such an imposing size 
that it acquired the designation of taiJiin ’hWi. As a 
matter of course this pernicious example was followed by 
nobles and people alike, and widespread destitution W'as 
the result. 

Emperor Kotoku, grandson of the above mentioned 
Monarch, perceived the baneful effects of such useless and 
excessive expenditure, and directed his energies towards 
the eradication of the practice. The first step taken was 
to issue a notification forbidding the erection of a moya 
to persons other than those of Imperial rank. His Majesty 
then showed his determination to check with a high hand 
such uncalled for waste. He promulgated edicts, pro- 
claiming that no man, be he prince or peasant, must exceed 
in the matter of expensive burials, but that each one must 
celebrate the obsequies of his dead in a manner propor- 
tionate to his rank and means. These stern measures 
had a ceitain, though not quite the desired effect. Ruin 
no longer followed upon the steps of death; but although 
the whole system of burial by degrees became more simple, 
notifications had again and again in later times to be 
directed against excessive outlay upon funerals. 

About the year 670 A.D. stone coffins fell into disuse 
and the old wooden caskets were reverted to. This return 
to traditional custom was eft'ected by the Emperor Tenchi. 
He considered that the construction of sarcophagi entailed 
too much loss of time, money, and labour, and so decreed 
that wood should be the material used in future. 

The new coffins were on an average six feet bv four 
feet and about two feet in height. They were more ornate 
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than the ancient wooden receptacles. Great care was bes- 
towed upon their manufacture, and in some cases they 
were covered with a coating of lacquer. The interior was 
lined with cushions stuffed with vermilion and powdered 
charcoal, in order to prevent putrefaction and retain the 
body in a fixed position. Swords and other objects were 
placed within the casket. 

The mausolea of that period were composed of large 
rough blocks of hard stone. In the centre a special cham- 
ber lined with lime was made for the coffin, and after 
the completion of the structure, the coffin was introduced 
through an aperture left in the side for that purpose. 
The hole was closed up by a large stone slab. Stone 
steps usually led up to this part of the pile. No rule 
fixing the location, shape, or size of cairns existed up till 
695 A.D., in which year certain sepulchre regulations 
were issued. The tombs of persons of Imperial blood were 
alone to be fashioned of stone : while the tumuli of indivi- 
duals, not of “the blood,'’ but possessing titles not inferior 
to that of Shochi d' ^ were to be made of gravel. The 
common people were forbidden to construct a mausoleum 
of an}^ kind. The plebeian dead were to be interred in 
the ground, and the earth thrown on the top of the grave 
was not to rise above the level of the ground. The spot 
was to be marked by a simple headstone {sckilii It 

was decreed also that cemeteries [maisochi should 

be provided throughout the country, and that burial must 
be effected within the limits prescribed. The size of the 
grave and tombstone was to be regulated by the status of 
the deceased. 

The following table shows the dimensions fixed for the 
sepulchres of persons of a certain social position : — 
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Dimensions of mausolea in the early part of the eighth 
century. 



^ Persons 

of 

Imperial 

Blood. 

Jushin 

± e 

Kashin 

T e 

Daijin 

bhojin ; 

■J' c 

Dairei 

± m 

Shorei 

Daichi 

■k ^ 
Shochi 

^ 

Internal 

length. 

9 feet 

9 feet 

9 feet 

9 feet 

9 feet 

Internal 

breadth. 

5 feet 

5 feet 

1 

5 feet 

5 feet 

5 feet 

External 

dimensions. 

Sq. of 9 
jin ^ 
i. e. 
about 
39ft. by 

36 ft. 

Sq, of 7 

jj^^ ^ 

i. e. 

about 
28ft. by 
28ft. 

Sq. of 5 

■ # 
i. e. 

about 
20ft. by 
2oft, 

1 

9 feet 
by 

4 feet 

9 ftet 
by 

4 feet 

External 

height. 

25 feet 

15 feet 

12ft. 6 in. 

4 feet 

4 feet 

Number 

of 

Workmen 

employed. 

1,000 

500 

250 

100 

50 


In 702 A.D. the notification, forbidding the construction 
of a tumulus and enjoining burial in the gro.und and the 
raising of a simple memorial stone, was extended so as 
to include all persons below the rank of Satnmi with 

a few specified exceptions. It was thus only with the 
beginning of the eighth century that headstones came into 
general use, though they had been employed some time 
previously in isolated cases. A gravestone had, as early as 
the year 460 A.D., been set up over the last resting-place 
of one ShOshibe no Sugaru, a mighty man of valour at 
the Court of Emperor Yuryaku. This warrior performed 
many wonderful feats, but the crowning action of his life, 
it is related, was to catch and make prisoner the thunder 
at the command of his Sovereign. P'or this marvellous 
deed the Emperor ordered that, on Sugaru’s death, a 
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tombstone should be erected over his grave with the ins- 
cription, Kaminarl wo tom Sugam no liaka nari^"' ‘this 
is the tomb of Sugaru, the thunder-catcher! ’ Several 
headstones of very old date remain until this day, among 
which may be cited those of the Funauji in Kawachi. 

An Imperial Rescript was published A.D. 722, urging 
upon the people the advisability of having clear inscrip- 
tions put upon their family tombstones. 

A great difference is observable between the ceremonies 
in vogue in connection with a funeral in high life during 
the latter part of the seventh and the beginning of the 
eighth century. Further changes having been effected in 
the orders of nobility in the fourth year of the Emperor 
Temmu (686 A.D.), fresh rules were promulgated to regulate 
the funeral ceremonies of persons belonging to the old and 
new orders. To give an illustration ; — the body of a Prince 
was not to be actually inhumed till two or three months 
had elapsed from the time of death, and the order observed 
in the funeral procession was to be as follows : — > 

Four men, styled ai-kami-tachi ^ J: 5; formed the 
vanguard. They were immediately followed by twelve 
sakinami iS, advance guard, four attendants, two abreast, 
all bearing flags (tsnrihata two hired mourners 

[kanashimi'Otoko two more attendants with lanterns 

{toro jlSSI), and two broom-bearers {hokimochi The 

cortege was brought up by the family and other relatives 
and friends. The best authorities differ as to what offlce 
the ai-hami-tachi filled, but it is probable that they bore 
the oblations to be presented at the tomb. As regards 
the flags, the front two were inscribed with the genea- 
logical table of the mother and father of the deceased re- 
spectively, and upon the remaining two were written charac- 
ters expressive of the virtues and heroic deeds of the dead. 

Emperor Mommu in the year 700 A.D. created a new 
bureau in the Department of Etiquette and Ceremonies, 
[’^ibusho called the Sogishi This new 

office was entrusted with the supervision of the funerals 
of all who had attained to the rank of Sammi and 
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upwards. Strict rules were laid down regarding funereal 
matters, and a system of burial, which differed with the 
station of the deceased, elaborated. The following table 
taken from the Moso^ryo shows what observances 

were prescribed in the case of persons of certain ranks. 
Table giving the number and description of the articles 
used at certain funerals. 




For persons of the rank ot 





1 

i 

1 

Sadaijin 

Dai- 


Name of 

Articles. 

Ippon ’ Nihon 

n — . 

— ‘ PB — ‘PD 

Sambon 

— CJ 
.=2. pq 1 

Shihon 

© pp 

Daju- 
daijin i 

-k^k^ 

^kS. 

Udaijin 

^kS 

Ichi-i 

na;:;on 

^ H 
Ni-i 

- & 

Sam mi 









Hobho yj 

one 

one 

one i 

one 

one 

one 

none 

Jushag^ 

one 

one 

one 

1 

one 

one 

one 

none 

Drums 
Tsuzumi gj 

TOO 

80 

60 

140 

80 

60 

40 

— — 

Daikaku 

50 

40 

30 

70 

40 

30 

20 

1 

1 

Shukaku 

ft 

100 

80 

60 

140 

80 

60 

40 

Hata 

400 

350 

j 300 

1 

1 

500 

i 350 

300 

200 

Kinsho 

3 

3 

1 3 

: 4 

1 

i 3 

3 

I 

Gyoko ^ gj 

3 

3 

i 3 
! 

i 4 

! 3 

3 

I 

Tate 

m 

7 

7 

1 ^ 

9 

7 

none 

none 

Hatsumo 

! 

3 days 3 days 

j 

! 3 days 

i 

5 days 

3 days 

3 days 

I day 
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By the above table is clearly shown the influence already 
exercised by Chinese usages at the Court, and we find the 
continental innovations side by side with the remnants of 
the customs ‘‘ handed down from time immemorial/' The 
new articles introduced demand explanation. 

The lidsho or lioslio-uji was an attendant, arrayed in 
grotesque fashion, who led the way to the sepulchre, 
and was credited with the power to scare away evil 
spirits by his garb and gestures. He was clad in a 
black robe with red border, over which was thrown the 
skin of a bear. His face was concealed by a mask, 
square in shape, upon the front of which were fastened 
four large eyes of gold, two above and two below. In 
one hand he carried a shield ; in the other he brandished 
a spear. Mention is made in an old Chinese Book, 
Shurai ^ of the Iidshd-uji, and it appears to have 
been an old custom in China to set this fantastic personage 
in the van of a funeral procession. 

The daikaku was a sort of flute, while the sliokaku was 
a species of flageolette. Kiiisho were gongs, and gyoko 
cymbals. The musicians were termed asobibe ^§{1. 

Hatsumo was the period of mourning. 

The Jiisha was an ornamental car, drawn by men, and 
used as the bier upon which the remains were conveyed to 
the tomb. The number of men employed in pulling this 
funeral car varied. A great many attendants seem at first 
to have been pressed into this service. Emperor Saga, 
who died A.D. 823, left behind him a writing in which he 
enjoined the practice of simplicity and economy in the 
observance of his funeral rites, and especially desired that 
his jiisha should be drawn by only twelve men. In later 
times cattle were employed instead of human beings. A 
similar vehicle, which served the same purpose and was 
introduced from the mainland about the same time as the 
jnsha^ was the koshi The latter carriage was, however, 
not drawn, but borne upon the shoulders. 

A regulation was also issued by the newly created 
Bureau (Soglshi) determining the material of which the 
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cerements and the covering of the coffin were to be made. 
They were to be of white linen, in accordance with tradi- 
tional custom. 

A curious ceremon}^ in connection with the burial rites, 
which made its way to Japan about the beginning of the 
eighth century, was monomasa F* The monomasa was 
in the old days an attendant who assisted at the clothing 
and placing of the body in its casket, but the term 
was in Mommu Tenno’s reign applied to an observance, 
imported presumably from China, in which the heir 
or nearest relative assumed for a short time the charac- 
ter and acted the part of the deceased. He arrayed 
himself in the discarded garments of the dead, and 
meeting the relatives and guests, on their return from 
the funeral, at the threshold of the house owned or 
rented formerly by the departed, ushered them into the 
best room, set food and drink before them ; and acted in 
all respects as if he were the being for whom the last sad 
offices had just been performed. 

But the effect of Buddhistic influence was most apparent 
in the mode of disposing of the human clay. The old 
method of burial in the earth {doso ii^), was supplanted 
by the newer institutions of kwaso !k$$j cremation, s/a'sd 
TK casting the dead into the water, and yaso ^ 
burying in the wilds. Up till the year A,D. 701 the 
ancient system of disposing of the body by burial had 
obtained. in that year, however, cremation was first 
practised in Japan in the case of a Buddhist priest, one 
Dosho, whose body was, in accordance with his own 
expressed desire, burned at Kuribara, in Yamato. Two 
years later the Empress Jito departed this life, and the 
Imperial body was cremated, owing to the influence of the 
priests at Court. From 703 A.D. till the 3'ear 1644 
was the invariable rule to cremate the remains of the 
Emperors ; but in the last mentioned year, the popular 
outcry against the practice was sufficient!}' powerful to 
cause its abolition. After the custom of cremation had 
become fixed in the case of Imperial corpses, a Mikama- 
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tsukuri no Muraji was appointed to superintend 

the erection of Imperial crematoria. His duty was also 
to be present when the body was placed in the furnace and 
to watch carefully the process of consumption, and finally 
to collect the august ashes and place them within the urn. 
Some Emperors, among whom may be mentioned Their 
Maj'esties Saga and Junna, were so zealous for Buddhism, 
and so eager to show their contempt for all that should 
remain of them after the extinction of life, that they gave 
orders that the very dust which should be left after their 
bodies had passed through the fire, should not be kept, 
but be scattered to the winds. The most notable instance 
of Imperial zeal for Buddhism was, however, exhibited 
by Emperor Shdmu, chiefly known to posterity as the 
builder of the Nara Daihutsiij who died A.D. 748. His 
last words were, ^Het me be carried to the tomb with 
such pomp and ceremony that the procession shall 
resemble a pageant in honor of Buddha ; ” and accord- 
ingl}^ the people treated his body as if it had been a 
representation of Buddha himself ; and most of the articlse 
used in the service of Shaka were borne along with it 
on its last j’ourney. 

It was not until the beginning of the ninth century that 
cremation was practised throughout the whole land. Previ- 
ous to that time Buddhism had been almost exclusively 
the religion of the rich and well-born ; Shinto had kept its 
place in the hearts of the people. In the year A.D. 800 a 
device, of a most politic nature, was adopted by the 
Buddhist priests, which bore great fruit in the vast increase 
of the adherents of Buddhism and the consequent decrease 
in the number of upholders of pure Shinto. Kukai and 
others accepted and promulgated the doctrine that Shinto 
deities were merely transmigrations of Buddha, and thus 
succeeded in bringing into their fold many who, though 
regarding the new faith with favor, were unwilling to 
abandon in tofo their old religion. 

We now come to the other methods of disposing of the 
dead, namely sniso Tfc S and yaso 19 #, which were also 
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much followed in the eighth century. Those who cast 
their dead into the water placed them first in slight coffins, 
weighted with stone, which were dropped into the sea or 
river. When ya-sd was practised, the dead were sometimes 
placed in rude boxes, sometimes left without anj^ covering 
other than their ordinary garments, and in that condition 
carried out to unfrequented places, and there laid upon the 
ground and abandoned. This neglect to provide decent 
burial is attributable to the teaching of the priests, who 
instilled into the minds of their converts contempt for the 
human clay after life had departed. The body was only 
worthy of honor, said they, while animated by the spirit. 
Out of this conception of the human body there sprang a 
tendency to treat with scant care those upon whom death 
had set his seal, but who were still in the land of the living. 
Sometimes, when a man was near his end, his kindred 
perceiving his hopeless condition, conveyed him from the 
domicile to a spot outside the town, and there gave him 
over to a death in solitude. In A.D. 8og a fierce epidemic 
visited Kyoto and the surrounding district, and claimed as 
its victims many thousands of men and woman. No 
attempt seems to have been made to cover up the plague 
stricken bodies ; they lay piled up by the roadside, 
putrifying and transmitting the germs of disease to the 
survivors. An Imperial edict was consequently issued 
calling attention to the demands of decency and propriety 
in such matters, and incidentally giving expression to the 
opinion that the dead should be dealt with in a fitting 
manner, and put away out of sight. It was also decreed 
that public officers should travel from place to place 
throughout the country, seeing that the sick were properly 
cared for, and the dead treated with respect, as ancient 
custom demanded. A supplementary notification was pro- 
mulgated by the Dajokwan early in A.D. 814, forbidding 
farmers and others, — specially mentioning those of the 
Gokinal ^ — to cast forth the feeble and infirm and leave 
them alone to perish. This decree had the salutary effect 
of arresting the barbarous practice referred to above. 
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In addition to the change in the manner of disposing of 
the body, — which was not, however, universal, — another 
sign of the influence of Buddhism is to be found in the 
fashion which arose of keeping wooden memorial tablets, 
called ihai upon which were inscribed the posthumous 
title conferred by the priests upon the believer immediately 
after death. The new name was called okurina ^ in the 
case of persons of high rank; in other cases, homyo 
or kaimyo For instance, O Yamato Neko Ame no 

Hiro no Hime no Mikoto became, after his demise, Jito 
Tenno. With the bringing in of the ihai, Buddhist 
prayers took the place of the old shinobigoto. 

From the eighth century it became the almost universal 
custom to set up boshi SIS, or monuments, to mark the 
position of the grave. These were of all shapes and 
sizes, and constructed of stone, copper, or other durable 
material. They bore inscriptions setting forth the name 
and rank of the deceased ; and in some cases words were 
engraved upon the tablets, eulogistic of the dead. It was 
also usual to bury similar tablets of smaller size in the 
grave. When cremation took place, the lid of the urn 
containing the ashes had traced upon it characters of a 
like purport. The sekito was originally applied 

only to memorial stones in the shape of a pagoda ; 
the old word sekiJii was used to designate all other 
gravestones. The sotoha a long narrow tablet 

of wood, bearing the name of the dead, and covered with 
passages from the Buddhist scriptures in the Sanscrit 
language, came into use also in the eighth centur}", 
and was set up near the graves of the faithful. It was 
supposed to be efficacious in expediting the passage of 
the spirit to its destination. 

It had always been held by expounders of Shinto that 
sickness and death were defiling, and that whoever touched 
a corpse was rendered unclean. To this doctrine of the 
defilement engendered by contact with a dead body was 
added the belief that the mere presence of the dead in a 
house produced contamination. Certain ceremonies had 
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to be gone through before purification could be reached. 
Although these tenets had been entertained in a general 
way by good Shintoists, no fixed rule seems to have 
existed till the tenth century as regards the hihiiku SR 
or period of mourning, during which the relatives were 
considered unclean. It was only then that a regular 
system of mourning was instituted, according to which 
the period of impurity was determined in proportion to the 
degree of relationship existing between the mourner and 
the deceased. For periods varying from ten to fifty days 
after the demise, the near relatives, from the members 
of the family down to the nephews, nieces, and cousins 
were obliged to abstain from animal food and from sweet 
and savoury dishes, as if to show that grief had robbed 
them of all desire for dainties and even of their appetite 
for food. Mourning clothes of a dull colour were worn 
for about a year. Officials were supposed to absent them- 
selves from their offices, and indeed originally kept pretty 
strictly to their duty in this respect, but in course of time 
so much inconvenience was caused by their absence that it 
became usual for a special order to be issued in each case, 
exempting the officer, on the plea of urgent public business. 
These mourning customs — or at least a modified form of 
them — still remain in force. 

That an idea may be formed of the funeral processions 
in the early part of the middle ages, it is proposed to 
furnish two examples ; one of a cortege conducting the 
Imperial remains to the crematorium, and the other of 
a samiiraVs funeral train. The account of the former is 
taken from the Gososoki Clothed in royal 

apparel, a head dress, kammuri^ upon the head, and 
cinctured by a favorite sword, the august corpse of 
His Majesty the Emperor Shijo was placed in the coffin 
(A.D. 1243). When the receptacle, with its contents, 
was being carried to the place of dissolution, soldiers 
in armour led the way, followed by attendants, shod 
in straw sandals, and bearing torches. The car upon 
which the Imperial coffin rested was drawn by bulls and 
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occupied the centre of the train ; and directly behind 
it marched the Gonyuhivanyahu (Director of a portion 
of the ceremonies), The kuge and denjohito^ 

nobles and courtiers, with the Imperial guard, brought up 
the rear. 

A soldier [samurai) was clad in his armour, had 
his sword girt about his waist, and was then laid 
in his casket. The coffin was transported to the grave 
upon shoulders of bearers, and escorted by numbers of 
former comrades of the deceased, and by attendants 
with torches and flags. 

Feudalism, which inculcated the sacred nature of the 
obligations under which a servant lay to his master, and 
surrounded with much romance that relationship, was 
responsible for the revival of the custom oi jiiushi ^ 
following one’s lord into the next world. This, however, 
differed very much from the ancient cruel practice. While 
in the latter case it consisted in the wholesale and brutal 
destruction of human beings, without their consent, in the 
former it was a voluntary act, performed out of a desire 
to exhibit fealty in the highest degree. From the time 
when the abolition of jtmsJii was brought about by the 
philanthropical courtier, Nomi no Sukune, till Hojo Taka- 
toki’s day, that is to say for a space of nearly one thousand 
three hundred years, no single instance o^ junsJii is recorded. 
On the death of the ShGgunate jMinister j’ust mentioned, 
a large number of retainers performed otomohara^ i. e. 
committed liarakiri in order to show their fidelity to their 
late iMaster. During the Ashikaga period isolated cases 
occurred of suicide on the part of faithful followers, deeply 
grieved by the departure of their lord. For instance, on 
the demise, in 1384, of Hosokawa Yoriyuki, the adviser 
of the young Sh6gun, Yoshimitsu, Mishima Nyudo Joton, 
a retainer, took his own life. In the sixteenth century, 
however, it came more and more to be considered an 
honor for a man of rank to be accompanied in death by 
numbers of devoted followers, and such a form of suicide 
was looked upon by romantic individuals as the highest 
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exhibition of self-sacrifice. The practice, therefore, became 
somewhat common and many daimyo and others were 
followed to the land of the hereafter by their servants. 
On such occasions the number of retainers who commited 
seppuku ranged from fifteen to twenty two. lyeyasu 
exerted his personal influence in order to put a stop to 
this infatuated self-destruction. He pointed out to his 
own immediate followers the folly of such acts, and sternly 
forbade them to descend to such foolishness on his death. 
This action on the part of the Conqueror of Sekigahara 
had the desired effect among his own following, but the 
evil did not diminish to any appreciable extent throughout 
the country. The Bakiifii^ therefore, found it necessary 
in 1664 to promulgate an edict denouncing junshi in the 
strongest terms and forbidding it under severe penalties. 
There were still found men, however, who clung fondly 
to the old institution and refused to abandon its practice. 
Such an one was Uemon no Hyoe, an officer in the 
service of Okudaira Tadamasa, who, when he heard of 
his master’s death, defied the • expressed wishes of the 
Shogunate, and seizing his trusty sword, plunged it into 
his bowels, and so put an end to his existence. But the 
ruling powers were determined to effectually prevent future 
transgressions of a like nature, and showed their rigid 
determination by the measures taken in dealing with 
Uemon’s nearest of kin. His family were deprived 
of their allowance, and removed from Utsunomiya to 
Yamagata, while two of his sons suffered the extreme 
penalty of death. 

Another, but less violent manner of expressing grief at 
the loss of a loved Superior was by becoming a priest. On 
the death of the Emperor Nimmyo, one Yoshimine no 
Munesada gave up the world and took the sacerdotal 
vows. Some men merely shaved the head to show 
that, for the time being, they meant to refrain from 
the pleasures of life. According to the Taikoki 
Hideyoshi, when he heard of the murder of his Master, 
Nobunaga, before proceeding to vengeance, encamped 
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at Amagasaki, and there shaved his head, and in the 
Toyotomi-kafii it is stated that on Hideyoshi’s 

death, his followers, Nagamasa and Mitsunari, performed 
a similar act of respect. Widowed women also adopted 
the same outward signs of sorrow to show their sense 
of bereavement. 

In the time of the early Tokugawa Shoguns the country 
was divided for religious purposes into parochial districts 
over each of which a dannadera or parish Bud- 

dhist temple, presided. The priests had power in spiritual 
matters over their danke or parishioners, and were 

entrusted with the funeral ceremonies in their respective 
charges. When a death occurred the fact was notified 
to the priest of the parish Church. On receipt of the 
tidings he, accompanied by one or two acolytes, repaired 
to the bereaved house and completed the necessary arrange- 
ments for the religious services. He also saw that the 
ihai was properly made, and decided what inscription 
should be written upon it. 

The arrangements of a secular nature were carried out 
by the Kogumi of the place. This Kogurni was a 

Corporation, formed by the householders of a town or 
village, for mutual help. When any member of the 
Corporation, or the tenant of a house owned by a member 
of the Corporation, died, his family were required to inform 
the Society at once. On receipt of the intelligence, an 
officer was forthwith sent to the spot to examine the body, 
and report upon its condition. Kaempfer tells us that 
when Christianity had become an object of the deepest 
hatred to those who for the time being held the chief 
power, the officers appointed sat on the body and 
view^ed it narrowly to see whether there were any external 
signs of violence or marks of the Christian religion.” 
The Kogumi after satisfying themselves that death had 
resulted from natural causes, issued a certificate to that 
effect, and forwarded it to the Mayor of the place. 

Twenty four hours after death the body was washed with 
warm water and the head shaved. The corpse was then 
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either dressed in a white cloth or wrapped in a paper 
shroud covered with Pali characters. This done, it was 
introduced into the coffin, a heavy chest of white wood, 
either square or round in shape, and placed in a sitting 
posture, the head between the knees. Such a position 
may be traced to the habit, practised by devout believers, 
of sitting rapt in religious meditation,— the object of the 
erect posture and shaven head thus being to impart a 
saintly appearance. The sides of the receptacle were 
lined with bags containing vermilion ; poor people subs- 
tituted tea for the more costly article. Over the top was 
spread a linen cloth, and the lid fastened down. A good 
deal of superstition prevailed as to lucky or unlucky days 
for cremation and interment, and geomancers were often 
employed to choose a propitious time. The day having 
been satisfactorily fixed, the coffin was conveyed to the 
best room in the house, where the relatives, friends, and 
priests were assembled. The officiating priest began 
the service by turning to the box enclosing the dead and 
proceeding to read portions of the Buddhistic sacred 
scriptures. After that he burnt incense, and the relatives 
in turn advanced to the side of the casket, burnt a small 
quantity of incense, made a low bow, and retired. Thus 
ended the service in the house. The process-ion was then 
formed and winded its way slowly to the temple or 
crematorium, (in some cases a special service was gone 
through in a temple, at other times the remains were taken 
direct to the crematorium). In the front were attendants, 
in double file, bearing the floral offerings of friends. More 
attendants, some of whom carried lanterns, others flags 
of paper or silk, followed. Upon one of the flags was 
inscribed the posthumous title, upon another verses from 
the writings held most in esteem by the sect to which 
deceased belonged ; the remaining flags were the gifts 
of friends and, differing as to their inscriptions, formed, 
as it were, a catalogue of the dead man’s virtues. The 
car which supported the coffin was shaded by an orna- 
mental canopy, called the tengai S, and took its place 
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after the flagbearers. Directly behined the hearse walked 
the 7 noshu 8 or chief mourner, apparelled in rough 
hempen garments, in his hand a bamboo staff meant to 
support him, as he was supposed to be so crushed by 
affliction as to be unable to walk without assistance. On 
his feet were straw sandals covered with white cloth. Near 
by was an attendant bearing the ihai. Four or five 
priests, each with an attendant, along with the relatives 
and friends followed. Last of all came servants bringing 
dango S dumplings, impaled on spits, and cakes, 
which were afterwards distributed among the bystanders. 
Arrived at the cremation ground, the coffin with its 
contents was handed over to the official in charge, and 
a receipt taken, which had to be presented on the next 
day at the same time that the ashes were asked for. The 
guests and some of the priests returned to the house, 
where the latter again read selections from their sacred 
writings. The following morning they all proceeded once 
more to the crematorium, and having received the urn 
in which lay the ashes, betook themselves to the neigh- 
boring cemetery, where, after the sacred scriptures had 
again been recited, dust was returned to dust. 

The ihai was carried back to the house and placed in 
the bntsudau ^ S, and flowers, &c., were presented in 
the morning and evening for some time after the death, 
and on anniversary days. The days specially set apart 
for offerings to the dead, and for the repetition of mass 
for their souls, began with the seventh day after death, 
and afterwards occurred at regular intervals of ten days, 
up till the seventy-seventh day. Further commemoration 
services were held on the hundredth day. The first 
anniversary of the death was a time for special services. 
Beyond that the third, seventh, thirteenth, seventeenth, 
twenty-third, twenty-seventh, thirty-third, thirty-seventh, 
and fiftieth anniversaries were selected upon which to call 
the departed to remembrance by offerings and prayers. 
It may be mentioned that the ihai or reihai took the place 
of the himorogi in 734 A.D. 
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The hon or iirahon T M S is a festival held for the souls 
of the dead, which was first observed in the year in which 
the ihai was introduced, although it was not till the time 
of the Shogunate that it was kept throughout the country. 
The word tira is from the Sanscrit, and being transliterated 
into Chinese characters reads 15 ^ S, hyu-to-hcn^ which 
means to care for and rescue the fallen. Bon is a Chinese 
word and signifies a tray for holding eatables ; hence its 
meaning, in composition with is ‘‘ to give the hungry 
spirits food.” The urahon is merely a Buddhistic adap- 
tation of the old tamamafsiiri. It is still one of the great 
annual festivals of the Japanese religious calendar, and 
is held on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of August (that is, 
according to the old style of reckoning in the 7th month 
from the 13th to the 15th days, inclusive). During that 
time the souls of the dead are supposed to return to 
their families. The rites are observed both in the house 
and at the grave, and are as follows : — 

At home each family gets ready its best room for the 
ceremony. A clean rush mat is laid down in the alcove, 
and the iJiai placed upon it. In front of the ancestral 
tablets are set up, along with vases of flowers, two bamboo 
vases— about a foot apart — each containing a section of 
bamboo. The pieces of bamboo are fastened together 
by a straw rope, and from this connecting strand depend 
various sorts of vegetables and fruit. Other articles of 
food are laid upon the butsudan. 

These preparations are completed by the evening of the 
28th, and that evening before supper the family approach 
the sacred shelf, light the homhori M or lamps, which 
are hanging above the alcove, and go through their 
devotions. 

The priests present themselves on the 2gth, and 30th, 
burn incense before the butsudan, and read the lessons. 

As regards the outdoor observances, the tombs are swept 
and cleared of moss on the 28th and vases of bamboo stuck 
in the ground in front of the memorial stone. A pole 
transversed near the top by a small piece of wood is 
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planted beside the grave. On the 28th the family repair 
to the cemetery after the evening meal, carrying with 
them flowers and water in a small hand-pail. They 
insert the flowers into the vases, fasten lanterns to 
the transverse piece of wood near the top of the pole, 
and light them. For three consecutive nights this 
routine is kept up. On the last night, that is the 
30th, okiirihi S or fires whose light is supposed to 
illuminate the pathway of the ‘‘revenants” on their 
return to the spirit land, are lit among the tombs and 
upon neighboring hills. 

In some parts of the country it was usual, in connection 
with the ‘‘feast of lanterns,” for the townspeople or 
villagers to assemble in an open and convenient place, 
and there engage in dancing and singing. The dances 
were of a semi-religious character, and are said to have 
originated in the solemn dances which were in ancient 
times performed in the moya. The object was to give 
pleasure to the spirits revisiting their old haunts. The 
dances did not commence till well on in the evening, in 
order that the participants might have abundance of time 
to accomplish their liakamairi S #, i. e., pay their visit to 
the ancestral tombs. Men, women, and children, without 
distinction of sex or age, met, and joining hands, formed 
a circle, in the centre of which were the musicians. Many 
of the dancers tied up their heads with napkins and 
appeared in grotesque costume. Various dances were gone 
through and the proceedings kept up till a late hour. 
These dances {hoU’odori & M) were, however, put a stop to 
at the Restoration, they being deemed productive of immor- 
ality, and injurious to the public health. 

A few remarks concerning the tombstones of the Toku- 
gawa period are necessary before passing on to consider 
the results of the decay of the Shogunate power and the rise 
of Imperialism. The tombstones were of various shapes 
and sizes. In some cases a simple slab was used ; in 
others an imposing structure formed, the base consisting 
of three lay^-s of stone. Often the headstone rested upon 
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a foundation in the form of a tortoise. The gravestone 
was not, at the very soonest, put up before the forty- 
seventh day after burial, and it was usual to postpone its 
erection fora year. In the meantime a rude shed supported 
by four posts was run up over the last resting-place, and 
other offerings placed under this sheltering structure and 
renewed from time to time. 

The movement in favour of the revival of pure Shinto, 
which in the course of time effected the disestablishment 
of Buddhism, took its rise about the end of the seventeenth 
century. During the peace which followed upon the 
establishment of the Tokugawa Government, men had 
plenty of leisure to engage in literary pursuits. Ancient 
Japanese literature was carefully studied, and as a result a 
desire sprang up to revert to the old ways and to fhe old- 
time religion. According to the teaching of the ancient 
sages the body of a man was one of ‘‘the most reverend 
phenomena under the sun,” and, as the “temple where 
the hero-soul had once dwelt,” was to be treated with 
respect and regarded even with awe. Moto-ori, Hirata, 
and others, expressed the opinion that if it were a crime to 
mutilate and commit to the flames the human body’ before 
life had become extinct, it w^as likewise and in the same 
degree wrong to burn the dead. Moreover, these learned 
men all advocated the advisability of a return to the old 
Japanese custom of jiso^ holding that the head of each 
family should, without sacerdotal intervention, manage 
the funereal affairs of his own people. 

The opposition thus excited against the leading religion 
of the country and its ceremonials, gradually gained strength 
until it swelled into a popular cry for the re-installment 
of Shinto in its former honourable position. The public 
feeling in favour of the old national religion contributed 
not a little to the revolution which led to the Emperor being 
re-invested with supreme power. When the Restoration 
was an accomplished fact, and Shinto in the ascendant, 
the first step taken was to disunite the Buddhist religion 
from the “Way of the Gods.” As a natural result the 
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disestablishment of Buddhism followed in 1871, and Shinto 
was re-installed as the only State religion. The funeral 
ceremonies of the Imperial family and of the upper classes 
have therefore, from the beginning of the Meiji period, 
been conducted with Shinto rites. The bulk of the nation, 
— and in particular the country people, have, however, 
clung tenaciously to their old belief, and most of the burials 
among the middle and lower classes are still carried out 
with Buddhist rites. 

The Buddhistic ceremonies on the occasion of a death 
having been already described, it is proposed to give a 
sketch of a Shinto funeral. The following details of the 
rites observed in the case of the burial of believers in 
Shinto are taken from the Sogishiki a book 

from the pen of the well-known Japanese archaeologist, 
Kondo Naosuke. The ceremonies described, — and this 
remark applies equally to the Buddhistic rites of which 
a description has been furnished above — are such as 
would be performed on the death of a man of some 
position. 

On the occasion of the death of a Shinto believer, the 
body is looked after by attendants whose first act is to 
clothe it in a new, or at any rate a clean robe, and cover 
it with a quilt. They place long narrow tables in the 
same room with the body, and upon them arrange bowls, 
filled with vegetables, salt, &c., cups of wine, and vases 
containing sakaki trees and flowers, besides various articles 
of which the deceased used to be fond. Near by stand 
sword racks, on which are hung rnamorigatana 
charmed swords, to keep away devils. 

The members of the family, accompained sometimes 
by friends, visit the chamber of death every day until the 
funeral, and see that the flowers and edibles are continually 
replaced by fresh ones. On the day appointed for the last 
rites the relations assemble. The body, of which only a 
small portion is exposed at a time, is washed with hot 
water brought in a new pail, and applied with a new linen 
cloth. A difference, worthy of notice, exists between the 
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Shinto and Buddhistic modes of washing the dead. Ac- 
cording to the former, the corpse is simply wiped with a 
moist napkin, the same gentleness being exhibited, as would 
be shown to a living man ; while in the latter method, hot 
water is poured over and the corpse handled without over- 
much ceremony. Moreover, as Shinto teaches reverence 
for the human clay, those employed in the cleansing do 
not divest themselves of their apparel. In some Buddhist 
sects on the other hand, the servants strip off their clothes 
before engaging in the work. 

After these ablutions the body is gently lifted and trans- 
ferred to another part of the room, where it is laid upon 
the top of a new suit of raiment spread out on a quilt. A 
pillow is placed under the head, and the face again washed 
tenderly with hot water, and covered with a clean linen 
napkin. The clothes previously worn are exchanged for 
these underneath, and straw sandals are placed on the 
feet. 

The coffin, a negwan that is one in which the 

body reclines at full length, is then brought in, and shortly 
afterwards four of the relatives rise, and each raising a 
corner of the quilt, place it and its burden within the 
receptacle prepared. Clothes of a style suited to the social 
position once occupied by the departed are deposited along 
with him in the coffin. These garments often consist of 
ho ® and Jiitatare MS, both long loose gowns with wide 
sleeves, fastened at the waist by a girdle (they were 
formerly worn on state occasions); hariginn hunting- 

coat at one time used by nobles ; kanimuri M and ehoshi 
^ T*, black caps bound round the head with broad white 

fillets. Besides clothing, other articles are inserted, such 
as the shaku wooden tablets in ancient times employed 
as note-blocks, chCikei fans, swords, himo-gatana JJ 

and wakizashiy stilettos and daggers. In the case of 
women hi-6gi tt JR, fans, and looking-glasses are put in 
instead of swords. Over all is spread a clean quilt. The 
above articles may of course be varied, or any of them 
omitted, at will, but a general idea may be formed from 
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those enumerated of the things most generally introduced 
into the coffin. 

The corners and other empty spaces in the coffin are 
filled up with cotton-wool, after which the lid is fastened 
on. The receptacle is raised and placed upon two small 
benches, one end resting upon each ; and other benches, 
upon which rest wine, biscuits, salt, and water, are ar- 
ranged in front. 

The material at one time most generally used in the 
construction of wooden coffins was inaki K, [Podocarpus 
macrophylla). This species of wood, however, not being 
so common as it once was, its place has been taken by 
wood of the pine [matsii 1^), and niomi tffi, [Abies firma). 
Stone is also occasionally employed even at the present 
day, and copper too has recently been made use of in one 
or two instances. 

After the coffin has been closed up, the senreishiki 
ceremony for the soul of the dead, is performed. Special 
preparations are made for this rite, which has for its object 
the detention of the spirit in the house. A stand about 
a foot and a half in height, covered with new straw matting 
and white silk, is set up near the coffin. This is called 
the mitamadoko and serves as a platform for the 

niitamaya SS, (abode of the spirit), — a wooden house 
roofed with shingles, and with folding doors, — to rest upon. 
Close by are the usual sakaki trees, supported in bamboo 
vases, with strips of white silk or paper depending from 
them, and inside the mitamaya is a smaller wooden 
structure, called the rnitamashiro or fiinashiro 15 f?, special- 
ly designed as a resting place for the soul. A bowl 
containing salt dissolved in water is placed on the right 
side of the mitamaya^ and on the left is laid a board, 
called the kamiyoridta iWIE®, upon which the spirit is 
supposed to descend ere it enters the house prepared for its 
reception. 

At the right side of the spirit-house is an erection 
similar in shape to the mitamadoko^ called the haraidokoro 
or place for exorcising evil spirits. It is likewise 
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surrounded by sakaki trees, adorned with pendent siik 
ribbons. 

The religious service is commenced by the officiating 
priest, who occupies the position of harainushi or 

exerciser. He draws near to the haraidokoro and pro- 
nounces certain words adjuring evil spirits to depart. 
The onlookers all listen, and make humble obeisance at 
the close of his exorcism. Another priest then steps up 
and, seizing one of the branches of sakaki^ waves it over 
the heads of people to purify the chamber and its inmates. 
This done, the Saishu ^ i, Director of the Ceremonies, 
opens the door of the spirit-house, takes out the funasliiro, 
and deposits it upon an unoccupied bench in front of the 
coffin. One of sacerdotal assistants lifts up the bowl of 
saltwater and another the hamiyori-ita^ and together 
they place their burdens upon the same bench with, and 
on either side of, the funashiro. The Shinto rituals 
appointed for such occasions are gone through, and in 
the meantime the spirit is supposed to have taken up its 
abode in the coffer prepared for it. The funashiro is 
replaced in the mitamaya^ while solemn music is being 
played. 

The tamashizume no matsuri for the repose of 

the soul, is the next ceremony. The usual prayers, 
tamashizume no norito, are uttered, slow music is again 
discoursed, and fresh flowers and food are set before the 
mitamaya. The chief officiating priest goes up to the 
sacred erection, claps his hands four times, and with a 
bow, withdraws, and all present, from the master of the 
house, dow'n to the guests, follow his example. 

Still another rite, shusaishiki remains to be 

observed before the funeral cortege sets out. The offerings 
of vegetables &c., are again renewed, and fresh sakaki trees 
up. The funeral oration is pronounced by the Director 
of Ceremonies, and more prayers are recited. Finally each 
mourner lays a branch of sakaki^ with tamagushi 3E ¥, 
slips of paper attached, upon a small table, and, making a 
last bow, retires. 
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The ceremonies just described sometimes all take place 
in the same apartment, but at times the several rites occur 
in different chambers, when the coffin is carried from room 
to room. 

After the procession has been formed outside, the coffin 
is carried out by attendants dressed in white. It may be 
mentioned that all the servants assisting at the funeral 
should be clothed in white garments. The moshii Si, 
chief male mourner and mome S , chief female mourner 
follow. A fire, niwabi, is lighted in the courtyard, and 
the train starts. 

The order observed in the cortege is : — 

Saki~oi % jt§, men who go in front to clear the 
way; in certain cases the saki-oi are soldiers. 

Two torch-bearers. 

Two broom-bearers, 

Zenyci ftf®, i. e., relatives or friends who march 
near the front to keep order. 

Two servants, carrying between them a large sakaki 

tree. 

Two Yosoishi ^ ^ &i6, secular assistants at the 
various ceremonies. 

Two flagbearers (a red flag at the right and a white 
one at the left). 

Two more flagbearers (this time the red flag being at 
the left and the white at the right). 

Karahitsu a wooden box, with four legs, 

containing fruit, flowers, &c., with two bearers. 

Chosenshi ISRillp, attendants whose duty it is to 
look offer the offerings, &c. 

Musicians, two abreast. 

Two flagbearers, with red and white flags at right 
and left. 

Two other flagbearers, with flags in reversed position, 

Imihe priests next to the fukusaishu in rank. 

Two relatives dressed in kariginu. 

The Fukusaishu Vice-Director of Ceremoni- 

es, in ceremonial dress, with an attendant. 
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Two priests. 

Two torchbearars. 

One flagbearer, with tsiirihata 

Relatives carrying artificial flowers. 

Attendant bearing a small sakaki tree. 

Mourners carrying bows, arrows, and swords, the 
women among them with halberts. 

The coffin borne by four men on a bier, over which 
is a canopy ; two mourners at each side. 

The benches upon which the coffin rested while in 
the house. 

Two priests. 

The Saishu (Director of Ceremonies), with two 
servants. 

Two priests. 

Two relatives entrusted with the execution of certain 
necessary arrangements. 

A servant carrying the temporary wooden haka- 
jirnshi § S, to mark the grave. 

Two attendants with torches. 


Four attendants with flags. 

The Mosliu) . , , , r , , 

Uvith male and female attendants. 
1 he Mojiie) 

Relatives and friends. 


Two ato-osae men to bring up the rear; the 

ato-osae are in certain cases soldiers. 


The procession slowly winds its way to the cemetery 
within whose precincts a shed, called kanmoya, fSSS, 
has been erected for the temporary reception of the coffin- 
Here the advent of the cortege is awaited by attendants, 
who, on perceiving its approach, kindle a fire outside the 
temporary mourning-house. 

The Director and Vice-Director of Ceremonies and princi- 
pal mourners enter the moya^ and cause the coffin to be 
laid on a table in the centre and the oblations, liakajirushi^ 
karahitsii, &c. to be placed beside it. After the soshiki no 
matsxm which is identical with the shusaishiki 

above described, has been concluded, burial is effected. 
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The coffin is carefully lowered into the open grave by eight 
men; sometimes hoslii and hahajinishi are placed on the 
top, and earth is then thrown on. Great care is taken 
lest the mould should be cast roughly in and resound upon 
the chest. The mourners retire, and the grave-diggers fill 
up the hole afterwards, and place sward on the top. The 
hakajiriishi inscribed with the name of deceased is put up 
to mark the spots pro tempore, and the small benches upon 
which are the various articles, such as sakaki^ fruit, &c., 
brought from the house, are arraanged beside it. Round 
about a paling of bamboo with a small wooden gate is 
constructed. The flags are stuck up outside the fence, 
while inside, near the hakajiritshi, are also lanterns which 
are lit every evening. 

The relatives and priests who remained at home have, 
in the meantime, purified the house by prayers and other 
observances, among which is the scattering of salt and 
water upon the floor and at the entrance. When the 
mourners return, they are presented with water to wash 
their hands and rinse out their mouths, and salt is cast 
over them as a purifier. More prayers are uttered, and the 
company disperses. On the following morning the Chief 
mourner and others, accompanied by the Director or Vice- 
Director of Ceremonies, proceed to the grave and offer 
flowers and pay their respects. Certain dates are fixed 
upon which homage should be paid to the ancestral Manes. 
During the first year after death the tenth, twentieth, 
thirtieth, fortieth, fiftieth, sixtieth, ninetieth, and hundredth 
days are set apart for that purpose. The first anniversary 
is an important memorial day and after that the appointed 
days are the third, fifth, tenth, twentieth, thirtieth, fortieth, 
fiftieth, and hundredth anniversaries. Besides twice a 
year, in Spring and Autumn, there are festivals for the 
general worship of ancestors. These festivals are also 
observed by the Court in honour of the Imperial ancestors, 
and are called Shunki’koreisai and Slnlki-ko- 

reisai ^ ^ ^ 

The scale upon which a Shinto funeral is conducted 
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differs of course with the rank of the deceased. In the 
case of a believer among the lowest classes the rites 
observed are naturally of a very meagre description. 

The memorial stone [sekihi) is generally put up before the 
hundredth day festival. On the front of it are engraved 
the official rank and name of the dead, and on the back the 
name of father and mother, and date of death. In some 
cases instead of the ordinary tombstone, a hokora or 
small shrine of stone is set up. 

During the past thirty years Christianity has made 
considerable progress in Japan, and all the restrictions under 
which it formerly laboured have been withdrawn. At 
present the number of its adherents is comparatively small, 
but it is an ever-increasing power in the country. It is 
interesting to examine the latest obtainable statistics of the 
deaths occurring throughout Japan during the space of a 
year, and discover how the dead are apportioned between 
the three Communions, Shinto, Buddhism, and Christianity. 
The whole number of deaths annually amount to 754,000. 
Of these Shintoists contribute about 22-j ,500 souls, 
Buddhists about 526,500; while about 3,000 Christians of 
all denominations die each year in Japan. From these 
figures we can learn how many funerals are annually 
conducted according to the rites of the three rival religions. 

The burial grounds, which are generally some distance 
out of town, are public property and persons are buried 
irrespective of religious tenets. Up till 1875 many burials 
were effected in the immediate vicinity of dwelling-houses, 
a state of affairs productive of much danger to health. In 
that year, therefore, intramural interment was forbidden 
by law, unless cremation had first taken place, and burial 
within several hundred yards of human habitations strictly 
prohibited. 

Cremation was abolished by proclamation in July 1873, 
as those administering the Government objected to it on the 
score of its barbarity, and regarded it with disfavour as 
being neither an ancient custom, nor a practice common 
among Western Nations. An outcry arose in some 
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quarters against this peremptory measure. Influenced by 
the feeling in favor of the repeal of this enactment, and 
also actuated by a consideration of the benefits of crema- 
tion in the case of persons dying of infectious diseases, the 
Government withdrew the prohibition in 1S75. Cremation 
is now to a great extent conducted upon the most improved 
European methods. The process is simple. The body 
having been deli\ered over to the crematorium authorities, 
is taken charge of by the omho the officer whose duty 

it is to burn the dead, and placed by him in a furnace 
surrounded by lighted wood and charcoal. In about two 
hours nothing is left but ashes and a few bones. The 
remains, which weigh about four pounds, are placed in a 
cinerary and handed over to the proper person on production 
of the check issued when the body was brought. The 
charges for cremation vary in different places. The usual 
fees are, ist class style, from S 1.75 to S 7 ; 2nd class, from 
S 1.50 to 4.50 ; 3rd class, from 75 cents to ^ 3. The cre- 
matoria are substantial buildings, and are as a rule situated 
in outljflng districts. In Tokyo there are five large cre- 
matoria, at Higurashi, Kameido, Kirigaya, Kami-ochiai, and 
Ogi-shinden. 

The arrangements for funerals are entrusted to Sogiya 
or Undertakers, who contract to provide for a small 
fee all the articles required both in the case of Buddhist 
and Shinto burials. Their sign-boards bear the advertise- 
ment Shi)ibutsH Sogic CJidsliindohoro'' iW tl :R PI ft St, 
“articles necessary for Buddhist and Shinto funerals 
furnished.*’ 

“ Kai}y6 ” is the order of the day in Japan ; and in Tokyo 
and other large cities there are Sogi Kalryo Kaisha 
QcS'S'fi, which among other things aim at uniformity, 
and strive to provide dresses and other articles necessary 
on such occasions, all of the latest and most convenient 
style. They perform the business of undertakers, and 
furnish everything required to carry out a funeral properly. 
The probability is that in the course of time funerals will 
be executed on the same general plan. 
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As to the funeral ceremonies of the future, they will of 
course depend upon the respective places taken by the three 
religions at present striving for mastery in the country. 
Everything, however, seems to point unmistakably to the 
conclusion that Christianity, or at least a form of it, 
influenced perhaps to some extent by Shinto and Bud- 
dhism, will be the future faith of Japan. 



HANA-AMSE. 


BY 

Major-General H. Spencer Palmer, R.E. 
(Read iith May^ iSgi.) 


Card-playing seems to have prevailed in Japan for about 
300 years, and to have been introduced by the Spaniards 
or the Portuguese. The very name of cards, ^^Karuta(' 
is not a true Japanese word, but one adopted from 
abroad, probably from the Spanish or Portuguese cartas. 
But, though card-playing is of foreign origin, neither the 
games now played nor the cards themselves are of dis- 
tinctly foreign complexion. As with art, religion, and 
other cults, derived originally from alien sources, the Jap- 
anese have stamped their own individuality on their cards 
and card-games, which, indeed, in their present forms 
differ from those of all other peoples. The earliest form 
of game was played, it is said, with cards much like 
modern foreign cards, and was called Unziii-karuta. 
From this was developed a veiy^ different form of cards 
and play, called Mekiiri-karnta^ the former being now 
extinct, and the Mekuri-karuta surviving only among 
the lowest classes. Griffis, in his The Mikado's Empire^ 
mentions six Japanese card-games, namely, Tokaido 
Goju-san Tstigi, Iroha-garutai Hyakiinin-IsshU’garuta, 
Kokin-garuta^ Genji-garnta^ and Shi-gartita; and briefly 
describes the first three. Genji-garuta was till lately 
the popular game among the upper classes, especially 
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the ladies, and it still survives in some conservative 
quarters. But it is a dull game, occupying a position 
in card-playing comparable to that of the No among 
dances. The other two, namely, the Kokin-ganita and 
Shi‘garnta^ are of a similar type, and are almost ex- 
tinct. Griffis, however, makes no mention of the really 
fine game, called Hana-awase, i. e., Pairing or Match- 
ing of Flowers,” which, though nearly always played 

for money, is the fashion of to-day. The cause of his 
omission is obvious : the game at that time was so 
little known.'" Gambling, always, as now, forbidden 
by law, was till quite lately discountenanced by the 
upper classes. The public sale of cards for Hana^awase 
was prohibited, and, except perhaps at the New Year, 
the game itself was rarely played by respectable people, 
being only indulged in, secretly, b}^ the lower orders. 
Since Griffis wrote, however — in fact, within the last 
ten years — a great change has taken place. Hana- 
awasCy no longer confined to dark corners, has come 
to circulate in decent company. The restrictions on the 
sale of the cards have been gradually relaxed ; and, 

though gambling is still as illicit as ever, the game 
has grown so steadily and quickly in popularity that 

it is now the universal rage, and is played in all 

circles of society wherever a few Japanese are gather- 
ed together with nothing particular to do. f Alost of 

* Of the origin of Hana-awase little more is known than that it 
came in between 150 and 200 years ago. Its development is obscure, 
from the fact that, as a gambling game, it was prohibited. Unztii- 
harnta and Mekiiri-kamta, also played for money, were interdicted 
games. Then, it is said, some ingenious person devised the game of 
Hana-azvast'y and sought to cloak its real character by the pretence 
that it was a game for children, aimed at combining with amusement 
some instruction in flower-lore, &c. — a flimsy stratagem which of 
course was soon detected. 

t There is a diversity of opinion as to the cause of the modern 
spread of the game. Some hold that with the advent of foreigners, among 
whom card-playing for money is so fashionable, an example was set 
to which the better classes of the Japanese took kindly enough. Ano- 
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those of us who have mixed at all freely with our 
Japanese friends, on their travels or in their houses 
and clubs, have looked on with wondering interest at 
the game. And I think I may venture to say that 
no spectator who has ever thus looked 'on has succeed- 
ed, without special instruction or study, in gathering 
any but the faintest clue to its mysteries, or to the 
extraordinary fascination it exercises over its devotees. 
Convinced for my own part, by eyewitness and by 
the assurances of players, that Hana-awase was enti- 
tled to a high place among games of cards, I lately 
ventured to attempt a mastery of its details. In this 
effort I should, of course, have been helpless without 
the assistance of Japanese friends. And 1 have specially 
to point out to the Society that whatever success may 
be claimed for the exposition of Hana-awase in this 
paper must stand mainly to the credit of my friends 
Messrs. M. Yokoyama and Tsuneta Mori, the former 
one of the finest players in Japan, and the author of 
the best existing handbook of the game. 

Hana-awase is played with 48 cards, composed of 12 
suits of 4 cards each. These suits are named and 
decorated after the several kinds of flowers and other 
vegetation which, except in the last two cases, are usually 
associated by the Japanese with the months of the year — as 
follows : 


ther view, recently propounded by a vernacular journal, is that 
many men who have now come to hold leading positions in official 
and business life, having been educated in the immoral school of 
the unquiet times of the Restoration, and being unable to conceal 
their original character, yield in consequence to their inconquerable 
passion for the pastimes of their youth, and are followed and 
encouraged by swarms of heedless young disciples. Some author- 
ities, again, believe that, while both of these influences may, 
perhaps, have contributed in some degree to the present prevalence 
of the game, the truer and greater causes are the abolition of 
caste, along with the freer intermixture of the better classes with 
persons of inferior grade, which have come in the train of the new 
order of things. 
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Matsu Pine (January). 

Ume Plum (February). 

Sakiira Cherry (March). 

Ftiji Wistaria (April). 

Ayame^ Iris (May). 

Botan Tree-Peony (June). 

Hagi Lespedeza (July). 

Susiiki^ Eularia Japonica (August). 

Kikii Chrysanthemum (September). 

Momiji Maple (October). 

Ya^iagi^ Willow (November). 

Kiri Pawlonia (December). 


Like their pipes, tea-pots, and many other things, the 
playing-cards of the Japanese are of small dimensions, 
being, in fact, barely 2 inches (1.85 in.) long, and slightly 
over an inch (i.io in.) wide. They are made of a thin 
mill-board, about as thick as the modern Western playing- 
card. This is covered at the back with plain paper, usual- 
ly black or of some shade of red or brown, folded over 
the edges so as to form a narrow border to the face of 
the card, which is decorated in colours on a white ground. 
The decorations are, as aforesaid, representative of the 
twelve names. Common cards, printed in colours, may 
be bought at from a few sen to a yen per pack. The 
illustration at the end of this paper shows the standard 
styles of decoration. But the finest kinds are painted by 


1 Sometimes called Kakitsuhata (a larger species of Iris than the 
Ayame)^ but more often, for brevity, Negi (onion), to which the con- 
ventional decoration bears some resemblance. 

2 Commonly called, for simplicity, either Bozu (priest), or No (field), 
both of them names suggested by the decoration. 

3 Commonly called Ame (rain), or Shigure (dull or drizzling autumn 
weather). There is no special connection between November and the 
willow. The decoration, however, refers to the story of the poet Ono 
no Tofu, watching, on a rainy day, a frog’s patient and ultimately 
successful efforts to jump up on to a willow branch ; the moral of the 
story being, like that of Bruce’s climbing spider, that “ patience and 
perseverance gain the day.” 
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hand, and may be of any price up to several yeri. In 
these, though the recognised colours and styles must be 
adhered to, the details are left to the artist’s taste, often 
with the happiest effect. As a rule, the greater the face- 
value of any card the more highly it is decorated, as by 
deer under the trees, birds on the branches, flying wild- 
geese, and so on. 

I now proceed to give the names and values of the 
several cards, observing that henceforward in this paper 
the popular names as indicated in the foregoing foot-notes, 
namely, Negi^ Bozti, and Shigiire^ will be adopted for the 
AyamCi Susukij and Yanagi suits, respectively. 

The Shiko-mono, First in value are the four Hikari^ 
or Brilliants,” called collectively Shiko^mono (group of 
four), namely, the commanding cards of the Matsu^ Saknra^ 
Bdzic, and Kiri suits. These are more highly decorated 
than the rest, the Rising Sun and Crane {Hinode^ni-tsurii)^ 
the Cherry Blossoms in a Palace garden"' {Goten-zakiira)^ 
the Field with the Rising Moon {pno-ni-tstiki), and the 
Phoenix (Kiri-ni-howo) being added, respectively, to the 
decorations proper to the suits, and thus bearing out the 
designation Brilliant. 

The Shigure, After the Brilliants comes the com- 
manding card of the Shigiire suit, which is commonly 
called 0 -Ame. This, though equal in value to a Brilliant 
(namely, 20 points, or chips of value i each) for counting 
up the cards in hand at the end of a round, has no other 
property of a Brilliant, and has only the value of i for 

* A Maku (curtain, or screen) figures conspicuously in the decora- 
tion of the Sakura Brilliant, and its employment as a Brilliant symbol 
is referred by some to a feature of feudal times. When the nobles and 
barons, on their hunting excursions, paused for refreshment or rest, 
the attendants would enclose a space for the purpose by a Maku, com- 
monly of bright hues, contrasting so gaily with the more sombre tints 
of the forest as to form a brilliant spot of colour in the landscape. 
Another view is that it is derived from the habit of using the Maku 
at spring picnics, when people go to see the cherry-blossoms, the two — 
Maku and flowers — producing together a very brilliant effect. Gor- 
geous Maku were also used in one at least of the old Court dances. 
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combination with other cards in the Teyakii^ or value 
of hand,” to be presently described. 

The Td-mono, To the 0 -Ame succeed the commanding 
cards of the UmCj Fuji, Negi, Botan, Hagi, Kiku, and 
Momiji suits, and the second cards of the Bozu and 
Shigure suits — nine in all, each having the value lo 
points, except that for the Teyaku the Shigure second 
card counts as i only. These nine cards are called, 
collectively, the To^rnono, or otherwise the Iki-mono (living 
creatures), birds or other creatures figuring in their decora- 
tions. 

The Tanzakii-mono, Next, ten cards, called Tanzakn 
(collectively, the Tanzakn -mono), distinguished by their 
having across the decoration a wide band representing a 
strip of the thick paper {tanzakn) on which poetry is 
usually written. They are the second cards of the first 
seven and the ninth and tenth suits, and the third card of 
the Shigtire suit. Their value is 5 points each, except that 
for the Teyaku the Shigure Tanzakn counts as i only. In 
the Botan, Kiku, and Momiji suits, the Tanzakn is colour- 
ed blue. In the other seven suits it is red. 

The Kasn-niono, The 24 remaining cards, namely, the 
last tw’O of the first ten suits, the fourth of the Shigure, 
and the second, third and fourth of the Kiri, have the 
value I each, and are called Kasii-mono,'' 

It will be observed from the above that the peculiarity 
of the Shigure suit is that, while its four cards have 
the face-values, respectively, of 20, 10, 5 and i for the 
ordinary count-up of players’ cards in hand at the end of a 
round, all of them count only as Kasu-mono for the Teyaku, 
In the other eleven suits there is no such distinction, 
though, as will appear farther on, certain combinations of 
Brilliants and l^anzaku, called Dekiyaku, have special 
values in the play. The face-values of the 48 cards may 
be seen at a glance in the following Table, in which the 
Shiko-mono are distinguished by asterisks. 


“ Trash” or refuse.' 
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TABLE I. 


Suit, 

Values of cards, in points. 

Total. 

I St 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Matsu 

20" 

5 

I 

I 

27 

Ume 

10 

5 

1 

1 

17 

Sahara 

20''' 

5 

I 

I 

27 

Fuji 

TO 

5 

I 

I 

17 

Negi 

10 

5 

I 

I 

17 

Botan 

10 

5 

I 

I 

1 

Hagi 

10 

5 

I 

I 


Bozu 

20''- 

10 

I 

I 

! 32 

Kiku 

10 

5 

I 

I 

! 17 

Momiji 

10 

5 

I 

I 


Shi gar e 

20 

TO 

5 

I 

36 

Kiri 

20'*' 

I 

I 

I 

I 23 




Gross Total 

264 


As many as seven persons may sit down to the 
game, but of these only three may actually come into 
the play on any one deal, the rest sitting out, under 
arrangements to be presently described. Each player 
plays against the other players, i. plays his own 
game. To place the deal at beginning, two cards are 
dealt to each sitter, and he whose pair has the highest 
value (reckoned as by the Table above) deals. The 
dealer shuffles, the sitter on his right cuts, and the 
deal goes round from the right towards the left — the 
wrong way as we should say — i. e,, it begins with the 
sitter on the dealer’s right. The sitter on the dealer’s 
left acts as ‘‘pony,” and shuffles the spare pack for the 
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next deal. If there are not more than six sitters, four 
consecutive cards are given (face down) to each person, 
and the next three cards are turned up on the ‘middle 
of the table : then three more to each person, and three 
more turned up on the table, making a total of 7 in each 
hand, and 6, called Bafiida, on the table, which serve 
as pool-cards. Then, each person in turn, until three 
have come in, has to declare whether he will play or 
pay forfeit. Declaration begins with the dealer, and the 
system of forfeits is rather complicated, depending in 
amount on the quality of the Bafiida, as well as on the 
order of the sitter’s seat in the game taken in conjunction 
with the number of sitters. For the former there are three 
classes, namely, (i) Koha, i.e,, a Bafiida without a Brilliant ; 
(2) Oha^ i.e., a Bafiida containing one or more of the first 
three Brilliants ; and (3) Zettai, i.e,, a Bafiida containing 
the 0 -Ame or the Kiri Brilliant, or both. The latter is 
progressive according to the sitter’s distance from the 
dealer, who, as aforesaid, is the first to declare. When, 
for example, there are three sitters only, with a Koha 
turned up in the Bafitda, the dealer, if he decline to 
play, has to put up 2 chips or points into the pool. 
If No. 2 decline to play, he must put up 4 chips, no matter 
whether the dealer has come in or not. If No. 3 decline 
to play, either or both of the others having come in, he 
puts up 6 chips. If all three, or any two, come in, the 
game proceeds ; but, if two refuse, the third takes their 
forfeits, and the deal passes to him. With an Oba turned 
up, the forfeits, in order as above, are 8, 10, and 12 chips. 
With Zettai turned up, they are 12, 18, and 24 chips. 
For four sitters, the forfeits, in the three cases of Koha, 
Oba, and Zettai, are, respectively, in the order of seats 
(beginning as before with the dealer), 3, 4, 5,6; 6, 8, 10, 

12; and 10, 15, 20, 25 chips. For five sitters they are 2, 

3> 4j 5) 6; 4, 6, 8, 10, 12; and 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 chips. 

For six sitters they are i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 ; 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12; 

and 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30 chips. 

It is necessary to diverge here for a moment, to explain 
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the special rules that prevail when there are seven sitters. 
In this case, the seventh man is not dealt to in the 
ordinary deal,'-' but has to wait till the six before him have 
declared. The hands abandoned by any three or more of 
these are then gathered and shuffled, and from them the 
dealer gives seven cards to No. 7. (Hands abandoned are 
not exposed). With seven sitters, the dealer is exempt 
from forfeits for renouncing. These begin with No. 2, 
and proceed at the rates indicated above for six sitters. 
No. 2, in fact, becomes for the moment the dealer for a 
table of six sitters, as far as forfeits for renouncing are 
concerned. 

When there are more than three sitters, another com- 
plication comes in, three only being allowed to play. 
Suppose, for example, that, of 5 sitters, the dealer and No. 

2 declare to play, so that only one more can come in. 
No. 3 may not do this without negotiating with Nos. 4 and 
5. If he wish to play, he enquires from them the values of 
their hands, /. ^., the number of points that each will accept 
as a condition of not coming in. The price thus claimed 
depends on the system of counting for the Teyaku and 
Dekiyahi^ to be presently described.! If No. 4, for instance, 
declares his hand to be worth 9 chips, and No. 5 claims 12 
chips, No. 3 has to consider whether it is better for him to 
pay his forfeit, whatever it may be, and go out of the game, 
or to pay up 2i chips (or such less number as he may beat 
them down to) to Nos. 4 and 5 for going out and letting 
him come in. If he adopt the latter course, the dealer and 
No. 2 have each to pay a similar number of chips to 
Nos. 4 and 5. If the former. No. 4 is at liberty to negoti- 
ate with No. 5, subject to the same conditions as above. 

From the foregoing explanations it is easy to see what 
takes place for all other ordinary cases of players coming 
into or staying out of the game. Broadly, the rule is 
that, until three players have come in, any one renouncing 

* Because six sitters, with the pool, exhaust the pack of 48 cards. 

f It is, half the value in points of any Teyaku in the hand, plus 

3 points for each Dcklyaku card in the hand. 
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must pay his due forfeit ; and that, with more than three 
sitters, if there be any one or more sitting after the one 
who wishes to become third player, negotiation must 
be resorted to for that third place, in the manner above 
described, any person (or persons) that may be bought off 
receiving his price from each of the three who stay in. 
The exceptional case is when there are seven sitters. 
Then, if three of the first six (No. 6 not being one of 
them) have come into the game before No. 7 receives 
his cards, No. 7, though he cannot in this case come in 
after getting his cards, has, nevertheless, to be treated 
with for staying out (if his hand be of any value), in 
the manner already explained, and to receive the value 
of his hand from each of the three players. If, how- 
ever, No. 6 be the last of three who have entered, No. 
7 may enter in his place if No. 6 prefers paying forfeit 
to giving No. 7 his price. 

Any bought-out person is exempt from paying forfeit ; 
and of course any person who elects to pay forfeit may 
go out. If all but one of the sitters go out, the remaining 
one takes all the forfeits and the next deal. But, whenever 
any two, or three, hands are played, the player who has 
the highest card-score at the end of the play — reckoned 
as by the values in Table I, except in certain special cases 
[Dekiyakii) hereinafter mentioned — takes all the forfeits. 
The Teyakii and Dekiyaku of bought-out hands must be 
shown after the bargain is made. 

We now come to the Teyakii^ or “value of hand,” 
already referred to, which, as will be seen, is a com- 
plicated business. Before the play begins, each player 
has to declare whether he holds a Teyaku — i. e., any 
one of twelve particular classes of hands — or a combina- 
tion of any two Teyaku. The names, descriptions, and 
values in Kwafiki {i. e., chips of 12 points each) of the 
ordinary Teyaku are given in Table II hereafter. It is 
to be borne in mind that, for every case of Teyaku^ the 
four cards of the Shigure suit are regarded as Kasu-mono 
only. 
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TABLE 11. 


Name. 

Description. 

Value 

in 

Kwanki. 

Aka 

Any two or more Tanzakiij and 



the rest Kasu-nwno, , 

I 

Tan A chi 

One Tanzaku and six Kasu- 



7)10110. 

2 

To -i chi 

One of the Td-niono and six 



Ktisn-mono. 

2 

Karasu 

Seven Kasn-niono. 

3 

Sani'hon 

Any three cards of any suit. 

I 

HlkaclAchi 

One Brilliant and six Kasti- 



mono. 

2 

Kiittsiiki 

1 

Three pairs (/. any two cards 

of any the same suit) of three 
different suits, and any card of 



any other suit. 

3 

Hanc-kcn \ 

1 

Any three cards of any suit, 
and any two cards of each of 

1 

! 


two other suits. 

5 

Fiita-sambon 

Any three cards of each of two 


\ 

suits, and any card of a differ- 



ent suit. 

5 

\ TC'shi 1 

Any four cards of any suit, and 


i 

any other three cards. 

5 

1 Ichi-ni-shi , 

Any four cards of any suit, with 



any two of another suit, and any 



card of a different suit. 

7 

Shiso ; 

Any four cards of any suit, with 



any three of any other suit. 

10 


The first four of the above Teyahti are called Ntikeyakii 
(from niikerUy to exceed), as, under circumstances to be 
explained farther on, the holders receive certain chips by 
way of bonus. 
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The following are the possible combinations of Teynkii^ 
with their values in Kivanki^ the latter being the sums of 
the aforesaid values of the various components : 


DOUBLE TEYAKU. 


Aka and Sam-bon 

Value 2 

Tan-ichi and Sam-ho}i 

3 

HikarlAchi and Sam-bon 

3 

To-iclii and Sam-hoii 

3 

Karasu and Sam-bon 

4 

Aka and Knttsuki 

4 

Tan-ichl and Knttsuki 

5 

Hikari-iihi and Kuttsiikl 

5 

To-ichi and Knttsuki 

5 

Karasu and Knttsuki 


Aka and Hanc-ken 

6 

Tan-ichi and Hanc-ken 

7 

Hikavi-lchi and Hane-kcn 

7 

To-ichi and Hane-kch 

7 

Karasu and Hane-kcn 

8 

Aka and Te-sJii 

6 

Taii-iclii and Te-sJii 

7 

Hikari-ichl and Tc-shi 

7 

To-ichi and Tc-shi 

7 

Karasu and Te-shi 

8 

Aka and Ichi-ni-shi 

8 

Tan-ichi and Ichi-ni-shi 

9 

Hikari-ichi and Ichi-ni-shi 

9 

To-ichi and Ichi-ni-shi 

9 

Karasu and Ichi-ni-shi 

10 

Ta7i-ichi Shi so 


Hikari-ichi and Shiso 


To-ichi and Shiso 

...TO 

Karasu and Shiso 13 
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It will be seen that for each of the last four hands 
it is necessary- to hold the whole Shigure suit; that 
there can be only 9 cases of T'an-icJil and Sliiso ; only 
4 of Hikari-ichi and Shiso ; 8 cases of Td-icin and 
Shiso; and but a single case of Kanisic and Shiso, 
namely, the four Shigure cards, along with the last three 
Kiri cards. 

If a player hold either Aka, T'an-ichi, To-ichi, Hikari- 
ichi, or Sani-hoH, or any combination of these, he is 
not required to expose them on declaring, but he must 
call out, as he plays them, the cards which compose 
his l^eyakii, so that his original declaration may be 
checked by his opponents. He also marks his Teyaku on 
declaring, by placing chips before him on the table, in 


the following forms : 



For Aka 

One chip 

0 

,, Tan-ichi - 

two chips, thus 

00 

,, To-ichi 

two ,, ,, 

0 



0 

,, Hikari-ichi 

four ,, ,, 

CO 

,, Sani-hon 

three „ ,, 

CO 

000 


Similarly for any combinations of the above. 

For all other Teyaku, single or double, all of the cards 
composing them have to be exposed, face upwards, before 
the declarant, except in the case of a double Teraku 
containing one of the above five, when the cards com- 
posing that one need not be exposed. 

To return to the play. This, after all the Teyaku 
have been declared, and marked or exposed as above, 
begins with the player who came in first, called the 
Ova (father), passing next to the second, the Doni, or 
middle player, and from him to the Biki, or last; 
and so on to the Oya again. Before beginning, any 
undealt cards are shuffled up with those of the re- 
nounced hands by the Biki, then cut by the Doni, 


* Except in one case of HiJc-iri-ichi and Shiso, which is satisfied by 
holding the whole Kiri suit and any three cards of the Shigure suit. 
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and placed in the middle of the table. In playing, the 
object is to use some card in your own hand to pair 
with another in the Bafiidaj selecting from the latter, 
of course, the card of the greatest value to yourself. A 
pair for the purpose means any two cards of the 
same suit ; and an\^ pair thus made becomes the player's 
property. If any card in the Bafuda^ or pool, belongs 
to a suit of which you hold the other three (or one only 
if the other pair be already made), obviously that 

card must fall to you eventually, and it is a waste of 
opportunity to capture it as long as you can make 
any other pair. If unable to make a pair when his 

turn comes to play, the player discards to the pool- 
cards, from his hand, the card which he considers of 
the least use to him. After making one pair, or 

discarding as above, he turns up the top card from 
the pack on the table ; and, if he can pair again 

with that, the pair so made also becomes his property. 
If he cannot pair with it, it is left face-up in the 

pool. The turn then passes to the next player, and 

so on till all the 48 cards have been paired and captur- 
ed.’' Obviously, each player’s object is to capture the 

cards which will give him the highest score (always 
remembering that the values for this part of the game 
are those given in Table I), and also to aim at securing 
any one of the following four series, termed, collectively, 
Dekiyakn (which may be rendered ‘‘realized value”), 
namely, 

(1) The four Brilliants and the O-Anie. 

(2) The four Brilliants. 

(3) The Tanzaku of the Matsu^ Ume and Sakura suits. 

(4) The three Blue Tanzaku, i, t., those of the Botan, 
KikUy and Momiji suits. 


* Except when only two players have come into the game. In this 
case, 14 cards of the pack will remain unturned, and there will nearly 
always be some left in the pool which the players have not been able 
to pair before the exhaustion of their hands. 
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If any player secure any of these combinations, further 
play of the hand ceases, and a fresh deal is begun, 
each of the other players meanwhile paying to the 
lucky gainer of the Dekiyaku lo Kwanki for the first 
case given above, 8 for the second, and 5 for either 
of the other two cases ; and all other counting, the 
Teyakn excepted, being abolished. The winner also 
takes the forfeits for renunciation. When no Dekiyaku 
is secured, each player counts up the value of all the 
cards in his possession at the end, according to the 
numerical values shown in Table I. Every point over 

88 (i, e., is to his credit; every point under 88 to 

his debit. Thus, if players A, B, C, score respectively 
47, 80, and 137, A loses 41, B loses 8, and C wins 49 
(/. e., 137 — 88). The settlement for Teyakii is made 

at the same time. For this, the player, if any, who 
had the most valuable Teyaku (single or double) in 
his original hand receives from each of his opponents 
the difference of value between their 2 \^yakii and his 
own, or the whole value of the latter from any player 
who had no original 7 \y'aku. The holder, if anv, of 
the second-best Teyaku receives similarly from the worst 
hand. Thus, in the example already given, if A had 

Sani-bon (i Ki^janki, or Kivau"), B Kuttsuki (3 
and C Te-slii (5 Kican)j C would receive 4 Kiean 
for his l^eyaku from A, and 2 Kivan from B, and B 
would receive 2 Kwan from A, the final figures thus 
becoming, A~“ii3, B — 8, C + 121. But, if any player, 
having had originally any one of the Xiikcyaku^ make 
more than 88 in his ordinary score, thus exceeding the 
average, he receives i extra Kwan from each of the other 
players. For example, let A have had Sani^bon (i Kivan)^ 
B Aka (i Kwan), and C Karasii (3 Kwan), A making 
100 points in the ordinary score, B 80 points, and C 84 
points. Then, A, having exceeded 88, receives i extra 
Kiuan from each of the others, and the final scores become, 
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1 Teyakn 
Player. ^ 

1 settlement. 

Ordinary 

score. 

For A’s ex- 
ceeding 88. 

Total. 

— 24 to C 

A i 

’ 

+ 12 

From B + 12 

C 4 - I 

, , -f- 1 _ 

4-12 

B — 24 to C 

1 

1 " ' 

1 

To A-12 

-44 

^ 1+24 from A 

. + 24 ,, 

1 

“ 4 

1 

1 

1 To A — 12 

' 

432 


Should two holders of Kiikeyakii each score more than 
88, each receives i extra Kivan from the third player. 

On the other hand, if both of two players, having held 
Nnkeyakiij fail to reach 88 in their ordinary scores, 
the third having held no Niikeyaku, they forfeit 2 Kwan 
each to the latter player. Points thus forfeited are called 
Fiikkeshi-no-JiohL For example, if A, having held Aka 
(i Kwan), make 64 in his ordinary score, while B, 
having held To-ichi (2 Kwan), makes 77 in his ordinary 
score, and C, having held no Niikcyakii (nor even any 
Teyakn in the example given), makes 123, the net scores are, 


Player. 

Teyakn 

account. 

Fiikkeslii- 

noAiohi, 

Ordinary 

score. 

Total. 

A 

412 from C 

-“12 to B 

— 24 to C 

-24 

-48 

B 

412 from A 

424 ,, C 

— 24 to C 

! 

1 ^ 1 1 

4 I 

C 

— 12 to A 

-24 „ B 

'424 from A 
j 424 J 5 B ; 

435 

! 

447 
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Should it happen, however, that one of the two holders 
of Niikeyaku scores exactly 88, he pays no Fnkkeshi- 7 iO' 
hobi. If there are only two players, each holding Nnke^ 
yakUj he who makes the higher score, whatever its amount, 
receives i extra Kican from the other. Or if, of two play- 
ers, one holding Nuheyaku make a higher score than his 
opponent not having Nukeyaku^ he also receives i extra 
Kwan. 

There are, further, three extraordinary cases which affect 
the payments, namely, 

(1) The S 64 ppai^ when each player of three has an 
ordinary score of 88 (=?^), in which rare case the Oya 

receives 8 Kwan from each of the other two. 

(2) The Hachijrt’hachi-nO’kachi^ when one player of 
three makes 176 ( = 2x88), or more, in his ordinary score, 
in which case also each opponent pays him 8 Kivan. 

(3) The Su-jil-rokuj when one player of three has 16 or 

more Kasuanono^ in which case also he receives 8 Ki^an 
from each opponent. The first three cards of the Shigurc 
suit, however, are not allowed to count as Kasn-ynono for 
the Su'jfi-roku, . 

In these three cases, the winner receives, besides, 
from each of his opponents the full value of any 
Teyakn he may have held in his hand, without crediting 
them with the values of any Teyakn they may have held. 
The two losers, however, settle their Teyakn account 
visai'Vis one another. The winner takes also the forfeits 
of any sitters who have renounced. 

After the whole settlement on any deal, the deal passes 
to the player, if any, who made Dekiyaku ; or, otherwise, to 
him who made the greatest score by cards, calculated 
according to the values in Table I. Twelve deals con- 
stitute a game. 

Counters are of two kinds, namely, Kwanki (briefly, 
Kivan), which, as already explained, have the value 12 
points each, and others, called ‘‘chips” herein, of the 
value I point each. Go-ishi are commonly used, the black 
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as Kwauki, Each deal in the game is marked up 
with a white chip before the actual play on that deal 
begins, i. e.^ when it has been decided who are coming 
in to the play. If there be any forfeits, the chip 
is taken therefrom. If, there be onh^ three sitters, 
all of whom come in, the chip is contributed by the 
Ova. If there be more than three sitters, but no 
forfeits, the last incomer, /. e.. he who buys the third 
entry, contributes the chip. There being 12 deals in 
a game, the 12 chips thus used, called collectively 
BajiIcOy make just one Kwan. and become the propert}^ 
of the highest winner at the end of the game. At 
starting, each sitter receives 7 Kwaii^ usually 5 black 
counters and 24 white, but is responsible for 10 Kwan^ 
the additional 3 Kiean, being in the nature of game 
points, and going to swell the winner’s gains. The 
money settlement is made thus : at the end of the 
game, each sitter having less than 10 Kwan has to 
buy from the winner or winners as many Kwan as, 

with the number in his possession, will make up 10 
Kwan. Some curious results come out of this system. 
Take the case of four sitters, ^for example, onl)^ one of 
whom has more than 10 Kwan^ and is, therefore, the 
chief and only winner. There are 28 Kwan on the 
table, the Banho, which belongs to the winner, in- 
cluded. But 30 Kwan have to be produced by the 
other three, as a result of which, the winner after 
selling all of his counters, is entitled to sell two 
imaginary Kwa^i in addition. Similarly, it will be seen 
that, with five sitters of whom only one wins, the 

winner sells 5 imaginary Kwan ; with six sitters he 

sells 8 Kwan, and with seven sitters ii Kwan. With 
only three sitters, on the other hand, the Banko has 

no value to the winner, because, out of the 21 Kwan 
on the table, only 20 have to be produced by the 
remaining sitters to settle their account. The winner’s 
gain, in fact, in this case is exactly the number of 
Kwayi in his possession, the Banko not included. There 
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may of' course, in any of the above cases, be more 
than one winner. Then, though the minor winner 
or winners sell all surplus Kivcnt above 10 to the 

losers, the chief winner only has the right to sell the 
imaginary Kwan. It may also happen that there are 
two chief winners of equal amounts. In that case, 

the Banko and the sale of imaginary Kwan are divided 
between them. 

Players running short of counters during the game may 
buy from others or have a fresh issue, an acknowledg- 
ment being given in either case. Such purchases aie 
always to the extent of 10 Kwan^ and called Kai-kwan, and 
are duly dealt with in the final settlement. 

From the foregoing description it will be seen that 
Hana-awase is a fine game, bristling with difficulties, 

and full of interest. Evidently it embodies the features 
of all first-class games of cards, demanding from the 
player long training, a good memory, good judgment, 

skill in calculating chances, and great readiness in 
counting; and is affected by the element of luck to 
about the same extent as the best of Western card- 
games. Japanese as familiar with Poker as with Hana- 
awase declare that the latter surpasses the former as 
a game of chance and skill combined. Certainly, the 
remarkable fascination it exercises over its adherents 
gives striking evidence of its quality, and that evi- 
dence will hardly be shaken by the paiticulars collected 
here. Lastl}^ those who may have attended to this 
paper can scarcely have failed to notice the prevalence 
of the number 12 and its multiples in the system of 
counting. Every value of the I'eyakn and its combina- 
tions is divisible by 12, as also are the values of the 
Dekiyakuy and of the payments in extraordinary cases. 
The number of cards is 48, the number of deals in a 
game is 12, and the sum of the values in Table I is 
22 times 12. This prevalence of dozens, though supposed 
by some to be suggestive of a foreign source, would rather 
seem to result merely from the fact that the basis of the 
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whole game is a dozen, namely, the twelve months of 
the year. The Japanese year was divided into twelve 
months long before the introduction of Hana-aii^ase^ 
and there does not seem to be any primd facie reason 
why the game should not be of purely Japanese 
invention. Possibly some antiquarian versed in card-lore 
may know enough of the games played by Spaniards 
and Portuguese two centuries ago to throw light upon this 
part of the subject. 
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NOTES ON THE SUMMER CLIMATE 
OF KARUIZAM’A. 

BY 

Cargill G. Knott, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 

(Read^ loth Jnnc^ iSgr.J 


Karuizawa, at the head of the Usui Pass, is now re- 
cognised as one of the principal summer resorts of the 
foreign residents of Tokyo. As such, its history dates 
from the year 1886, when the Venerable Archdeacon Shaw 
and Professor J.M. Dixon discovered its peculiar merits. 
Since then it has rapidly grown in favour. House after 
house has been built ; and the neighbouring village has 
entered upon what is practically a new lease of life. The 
decay of feudalism after the restoration and the construc- 
tion of the new road over the lower toge had diminished 
the importance of the little hamlet, which graduall}^ sank 
to insignificance and poverty. Now, however, thanks 
mainly to foreigners seeking pure air, Karuizawa has re- 
covered much, if not all, of its former prosperity. Its 
vicinity to the railway terminus has also no doubt had a 
good effect in sustaining its reawakened energies. It may 
not be amiss then to put on record the results obtained from 
a regular and systematic series of meteorological observa- 
tions carried out during the summer months of 18S9. 

Karuizawa lies ensconced in a pretty nook of wooded 
and grassy hills. Southwards it looks across an undulating 
plain, through which flow numerous rivulets that finally 
find their way westwards and northwards to the Japan Sea. 
The ridges that bound this plain on the east form the 
watershed between the easterly and westerly river systems 
of Japan. On the eastward side the ridges drop abruptly 
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by steep escarpments and deep- cut valle3's. Dense foliage 
and fantastically weathered rocks combine in shaping some 
of the most wonderful scenery of Japan. On the westward 
side, however, the contour of the country is much smooth- 
er. The land ^^ently dips to westward ; and so long as 
Karuizawa is in sight it is difficult to realise that the region 
is fully 3000 feet above the sea level. 

To its position on the great divide ” man\" of the 
climatic peculiarities of Karuizawa can readily be referred. 
Let us suppose ourselves standing, some clear summer 
afternoon, on the summit of the hill close to the old pass, 
that is, some 700 feet above and half a mile to the east of 
the village. We have an uninterrupted view to the south- 
east far away to the plain of Musashi. The sky is clear; 
but the cool of the day is coming on. A thin streak of 
cloud suddenly appears across the sky blue or the earth 
green. It seems to grow and draw near; and before we 
are well aware of it, we are enveloped in a sea of fog, and 
the exquisite scene is hid from view. The fog cloud drifts 
over the ridges, and through the passes, and tumbles over 
upon the Karuizawa plain. Where a cold marshy spot 
lurks between the hamlet and the new road, it pushes out 
spectral vanguards ; so that even though Karuizawa itself 
may be pretty clear this mist threatens it on all sides. 
Only a steady westerly breeze blowing up the great valley 
that skirts the southern slopes of Asama-yama can with- 
stand this inroad of drifting cloud. Once it has estab- 
lished itself on the surrounding crests late of an afternoon, 
there it will remain till the returning heat of day dissolves 
it into transparency. Such a constant visitant is apt at 
times to be disagreeable; but it ceitainly is not unhealthy. 

Thus not only is Karuizawa exposed to all the cloudiness 
that may characterise such lofty regions, but it is so 
situated that it cannot escape the condensation that is a 
natural result of the cooling off of the currents of warm 
moist air as they blow up the steep escarpments of the 
Usui basin. 

It was cut on the plain already spoken of that I put up 
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a rough shed to serve as a meteorological observatory. 
The site was chosen by Professor Dixon ; and was in every 
respect suitable. The grove to the north of it was too 
far away to have any appreciable influence upon the indica- 
tions of the instruments. So also the nearest ridge to the 
east was too distant to afford any real shelter. The shed 
was simply a roof set on six upright posts. The eaves 
dipped low all round so that it was impossible for any 
direct skylight to shine upon the thermometer bulbs. The 
thermometers, four in all, were attached to boards in the 
centre of the shed. 

The maximum and minimum thermometers were Centi- 
grade thermometers and were set with their tubes horizontal. 
The minimum contained spirits of wine and registered by 
means of a small index immersed in the fluid. The 
maximum was mercurial with a constriction in the bore 
close to the bulb, so that the column of mercury in the 
bore could not of itself retract, on cooling, into the bulb. 
The other two thermometers formed the well-known wet 
and dr}' bulb combination. They were Fahrenheit ther- 
mometers ; and the indications of the dry bulb were taken 
as the true measures of the temperature of the air. The 
wet and dry bulbs were fixed at a height of four feet from 
the ground. The maxiLiium and minimum thermometers 
lay one above the other at a height of from 4 to 4|- feet. 
These thermometers, kindly supplied me by i\Ir. Arai, 
Director of the Central Meteorological Observatory, had 
been carefully compared for several months with the Tokyo 
standards. In the reduced observations, all corrections are 
applied ; and to make the Karuizawa records at once com- 
parable with the Tokyo records, the measured dry bulb 
temperatures are reduced from Fahrenheit to Centigrade. 
For the same reason the vapour tensions, calculated in 
the first instance by means of English Tables, are finally 
reduced from inches to millimetres. 

The rain-gauge was set at some little distance from the 
shed and was fenced round by a low^ paling, high enough 
to'warn off any passer-by or keep out stray dogs, but not 
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near enough to afford any shelter to the instrument. The 
external case of the rain-gauge was more than half buried 
in the earth ; and the collecting funnel was 10 centimetres 
above the surface of the ground. 

The barometer was a mountain barometer of Fortin's 
construction. It was hung in the house occupied hy me, 
fiom which the observatory was distant about 3 minutes’ 
walk. It was customary to read the barometer a few min- 
utes before the time appointed, so that the principal ther- 
mometer in the shed could be read accurately to the minute. 

Rain-gauge and barometer were also kindly supplied by 
the Director of the Meteorological Office. 

In the work of observation I was assisted by Mr. Omori, 
a second year student in the Imperial University, Tokyo. 
The hours of observation were 6 a.m., 10 a.m., 2 p.m., 
6 p.m., and 10 p.m. Standard Time.'" It was not felt 
necessary to go to the inconvenience of making the 2 a.m. 
observations. 

Since what is wanted is a general comparison of Karui- 
zawa weather with, for example, Tokyo weather, a com- 
plete reproduction of ail the individual observations made 
is uncalled for. I propose to epitomise the results in a form 
convenient for the general reader. All the quantities will 
be given according to the metric and centigrade system, 
which is the authorised system in Japan. The more im- 
portant quantities will, however, also be given in terms of 
the usual English units, to which English-speaking peoples 
all over the globe are accustomed. To particularise, the 
barometric pressure is measured in millimetres of mercury, 
the temperature in degrees centigrade, the vapour pressure 
in millimetres of mercury, the rainfall in millimetres of 
water. The principal means and totals are also given 
in inches, in degrees Fahrenheit, and in inches re- 
spectively. The humidity is in percentages. The baro- 
meter readings are all reduced to the freezing point of water, 

* Standard time for Japan is the local time of the 135th longitude 
east of Greenwich. Local time for Karuizawa is got by adding 15 
minutes. 
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In the Table at the end will be found a direct comparison 
of Five Day means or totals for Tokyo and for Karuizawa, 
beginning with July 15th and ending with September and, 
1S89. The Tokyo numbers are taken from the Annual 
Report of the Meteorological office. A study of this Table 
will show that the difterence between the barometer read- 
ings is very steady ; but that there is considerable fluctu- 
ation in the diflerences of temperature. With the distinctly 
lower temperature the vapour pressure is less at Karuizawa 
than at Tokyo. The humidity, however, tends to be 
greater ; while the rainfall is much more excessive at the 
high level station. 

To bring out the daily variation in the meteorological 
conditions at the two stations, means and totals for the 
month of August are arranged in the subjoined table, each 
column of numbers containing the means or totals corres- 
ponding to the hours marked at the head. The letter T is 
prefixed to the rows of numbers referring to Tokyo, and 
K to the rows of numbers referring to Karuizawa. 


General Comparison of the AIeteorological 
Conditions at Tokyo and Karuizawa during 
August, 1889. 


i 

2 a.m. 6 a.m, ' 

i 

loa.m. 2 p.m. 6 p.m. 

1 

bop.m. 

Mean 

Barometer T 

756-5 ' 753-5 

757*^ ; 

755-9 

755-8 

756-9 

756-5 

1 

i 

679-5 

' 1 

679.2 

578.7 

678.S 

679.5 

679.1 

Temperature T ! 

23®.4 23°. T ' 

o-o - I 
-/ ■/ 

29^1 

26^5 

‘ 24°.6 1 

25^7 

K ’ 

, ■ 

23^*3 

24''-5 

2 1 ^.2 

^9'’- 

21^3 

Vapour Pressure T 

20.1 19.9 

20.3 

20.3 

20.5 

i 20.2 

20,2 

K 

! : ^4’^ ' 

16.1 i 

17.0 

16.4 

i 15.8 

16.0 

Humidity T 

93 i 9+ ■ 

74 1 

1 

68 ’ 

79 

^7 

! 

K 

94 

77 

77 

88 

; 94 

; 86 

Rainfall T , 

47.2 

; 13-6 

9-1 

II. 2 

; 15. 1 

; 96.2 

K 

5^7 

24.8 

25-9 

66.4 

! 43-2 

[ 212.0 
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The rainfall numbers under the heading* Mean ” in the 
last column are really totals. 

In addition to the general facts embodied in the table the 
following particulars are of special importance. 


I. Baromeier Readings in August. 

Highest in Tokyo =76 1.7 (29.99 in.) on i6th at 10 p.m, 

,, Karuizawa^:: 683.34 (26.90 in.) on i6th at 10 p.m. 
Lowest in Tokyo =749.3 (^9*50 in.) on 27th at 2 p.m. 

,, Karuizawa = 672.79 (26.49 in.) on 26th at 2 p.m. 

2. Thermometer Readings in August. 

Highest in Tokyo =33 .3 (91 .9 F.) on 2nd and 3rd 

,, ,, Karuizawa = 3i .3 (88 .3 F.) on 3rd 

Lowest in Tokyo —16 .3 (61'. 3 F.) on 28- 29th 

,, ,, Karuizawa = 13’.! (55L6 F.) on 2S-29th 

Highest daily range in Tokyo =10 .4 (iS .5 F.) on i6th 

,, ,, j, ,, Karuizawa= iS .1 (32 .6 F.) on 5th 

Lowest ,, ,, ,, Tokyo = 3 .0 ( 5.4 F.) on 20th 

„ ,, ,, ,, Karuizawa= 2 .3 ( 4,1 F.) on 29th 

Mean ,, „ „ Tokyo = 7 .7 (13 .9 F.) 

,, ,, ,, Karuizawa = iiki (20 .0 F.) 

3. Vapour Pressure in August. 

Highest in Tokyo —24.9 ( .9S0 in.) on 25th at 2 p.m. 

,, „ Karuizawa = 25.3 ( .996111.) ,, 9th ,, 

Lowest ,, Tokyo =12.4 ( .488 in.) ,, 31st ,, 10 a.m. 

,, ,,Karuizawa= 9.2 ( .362 in.) 31st ,, 6 a.m. 

4. Rainfall in August. 

Heaviest 4 hrs.’ in Tokyo =11.2 (0.45 in.) on 19th at 6 a.m. 
,, 8 ,, ,, ,, =15.6 (0.61 in.) ,, 

,, 8 ,, ,, Karuizawa --21.2 (0.S3 in.) ,, 

„ day’s ,, Tokyo = 35 - (i -39 o 28th 

,, ,, ,, Karuizawa = 6i.5 (2.42 in.) ,, 19th 

2nd,, „ „ „ =42.5 (1.67 in.) ,, 2Sth 

,, ,, Tokyo =18.1 (0.71 in.) ,, 19th 
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In the following Table a more general comparison is 
made between Karuizawa and four of the regular meteor- 
ological stations, chosen so as to enclose Karuizawa as an 
approximately mean point. These stations are Tokyo, 
Niigata, Fushiki, and Gifu. The latitudes and longitudes 
and heights above the sea-level are as follows : — 



N. Lat. 

E. Long. 

Lev 

el 




Tokyo 

35 ° 4 i' 

i 39 ° 45 ' 

20.1 

m. 

( 

66.0 

ft.) 

Niigata 

STOSS' 

139° 3' 

9.8 

m. 

( 

32.2 

ft.) 

Fushiki 

36047' 

1370 3/ 

4-3 

m. 

( 

14.1 

ft.) 

Gifu 

3d 

136046' 

15.0 

m. 

{ 

49.2 

ft.) 

Karuizawa 

36^21" 

13SO38' 

962.0 

m. 

(3 

156.2 

ft.) 


Thus Tokyo and Niigata lie to the east of Karuizawa ; 
Fushiki and Gifu to the west. Also Niigata and Fushiki 
lie to the north of Karuizawa, and Tokyo and Gifu to the 
south. All except Karuizawa lie near the coast. 

The means, average ranges and totals fur the month of 
August, 1S91, are tabulated below, each station being repre- 
sented by its initial letter. 


Comparison of the Average Climatic Conditions 
AT THE Five Stations during 
August 1891. 


Station 

Bar. Range 

Temp. Range Vap. 

Hum. 

Rain 

Rainy 

Days 

T 

75^0 

12.4 

-5-7 

7.7 i 20.2 

I 

83 

96.2 


N 

757-0 

15. I 

25.6 

7-5 ' 19-4 

So 

54-3 

14 

F 

7574 

17-5 

25.6 

6,6 1 22.6 

‘ 92 

53.2 

II 

G 

75<^-9 

I3-S 

27.1 

8.1 1 20.7 

79 

i 184.0 

16 

K 

i <3,9.13 

10.5 

, 21.3 

II. I 16.0 

! 86 

i 212.0 

j 

*7 


The columns headed ‘ Range ' give the total range of 
barometer during the month and the mean daily range of 
the thermometer respectively ; the last column gives the 
mumber of days in August on which rain fell. In this 
sense a single shower suffices to make a rainy day. 

The first use to which this table may be applied is the 
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calculation of the height of Karuizawa above the sea-level. 
The barometer readings for the four regular stations were 
reduced to sea-level, and by a suitable averaging it was 
found that 758.0 mm. was the measure of the atmospheric 
pressure at a place having the latitude and longitude of 
Karuizawa. 

Reducing to English units we get 26.738 and 29.843 
inches as the barometer heights at Karuizawa and the 
hypothetical sea-Ievei station at the same latitude and 
longitude. The temperatures are 70^.3 E''. and 78^.1 F. 
respectively, giving a mean temperature of 74^.2 F. Re- 
ferring now' to Dr. Buchan’s Table published in the 
Appendix to his Report on the Challenger Observations 
(Chemistry and Physics, Vol. II., i8Sg) we find that a 
difierence of pressure of 3.105 inches at an average tem- 
perature of 74^.2 F. gives a height of 3097 feet. This is 
equivalent to 944 metres. The height of the neighbouring 
pass, as given in the Reconnaisance Map of the Ordnance 
Survey, is 966 metres or 3169 feet. 

In the general discussion that follows I shall express all 
the quantities in the usual English measures as being more 
familiar to the majority of English readers. 

The mean barometric pressure at Karuizawa for the 
month of August has just been given. The difference 
between the highest and lowest readings during the month 
was 41 hundredths of an inch, considerably smaller, as 
was to be expected, than the corresponding fluctuation at 
the sea-level. 

The mean daily fluctuation in the pressure is shown in 
the following short table, which contains deviations from 
the Mean calculated in thousandths of an inch : — 

Me AX Daily Variation of Pressure 
DURING August, 


Hour 


6 a.m. 


Deviation .. 4-13 ' 46 


2 p.m. ' 6 p.m. j 10 p.m. 
-ib —14 4-15 


There is the well-marked minimum in the afternoon due 
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to the ascending current of heated air. There is, however, 
no evidence of the usual forenoon maximum. It is possible 
that a slight maximum may exist a little after 6 a.m ; and 
doubtless the inland and elevated position of Karuizawa has 
its own influence upon the daily oscillation. 

The mean August temperature is 70°. 3 F., or almost 
exactly 8° F. lower than the mean August temperature for 
Tokyo. This difference of 8^ F. is one of the chief factors 
that make Karuizawa such a pleasant summer resort. 
Conjoined to this, however, there is the greater relative 
coolness of the nights. There is a mean oscillation of 20® 
F. in the daily temperature, as compared with 14° F. at 
Tokyo. The greatest daily oscillation observed was 32°. 6 
F. at Karuizawa; while at Tokyo the greatest oscillation 
was only 18°. 5 F. 

The humidity is practically the same at both places. 
The lower temperature at the hill station robs this humidity 
of most of its relaxing tendency. 

The rainfall at Karuizawa was 8.35 inches during the 
month of August ; while at Tokyo it was only 3.8. This 
excess is due to the heavier character of the showers at the 
high level station, a necessary consequence of the presence 
of hills around a region exposed to moisture-laden winds. 
It will be noticed that Gifu, likewise situated in the 
vicinity of hills, has also a relatively large rainfall, At 
Niigata and Fushiki, both situated on the west coast, the 
precipitation is not much more than half that for Tokyo. 
That it is the heaviness of the showers that makes the 
difference is seen at once by comparing the number of rainy 
days at the various stations. Fushiki is characterised by 
the greatest humidity and smallest number of rainy days ; 
while Gifu with the lowest humidity is second only to 
Karuizawa in the number of its rainy days. This is a very 
good illustration of the effect of the configuration of the 
country upon the rainfall. 

It will be seen from the Table at the end that the 
heaviest rainfall occurred towards the end of August. 
Between August i8th and August 31st, two storms swept 
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over the country. These were, however, in no way remark- 
able either for high wind or very excessive rain, and could 
not be compared with the storms that did so much damage 
in August of 1890. 

In addition to the heavier rainfall at Karuizawa there are 
the morning and evening mists already spoken of. Never- 
theless in spite of this appearance of greater wet there is 
not the least doubt as to the healthiness of the place in 
summer. It is probable that the improved drainage of the 
plain that stretches in front of the village has diminished 
this tendency to fog ; and the more completely the drainage 
is carried out the more thoroughly will the fog clouds be 
confined to the surrounding peaks and ridges. 

The porous character of the volcanic soil prevents the 
surface accumulation of water even after heavy rain, if we 
except of course the marshy depressions that have not yet 
been drained. Finally, with its comparatively cool summer 
weather, its cold refreshing nights, its heavy air-clearing 
showers, its southern aspect, and its position close to some 
of the most picturesque mountain scenery of Japan, Karui- 
zawa leaves little to be desired as a summer retreat. It is 
much cooler and so far as my own experience goes, drier 
than Nikko, although I am not aware that any systematic 
observations have been made at this most popular of 
summer resorts. To note the number of rain^^ days during 
the season would be a simple matter and would in itself 
have some significance ; but in the lack of even that 
amount of definite information, we can only judge from 
general impressions gained in different seasons. It is, I 
believe, the general opinion of all who have tried both that 
Karuizawa is, all round, the more satisfactory as a summer 
residence and as a ‘‘ place for rational enjoyment.” 

Some general remarks on summer climate in Japan may 
not be out of place. The humidity of the atmosphere in 
this country is probably the most objectionable feature ; and 
it may safely be said that, on the main island, a small 
rainfall means simply that the moisture remains in the air 
as vapour instead of separating out in the liquid form. 
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For example Fushiki, notwithstanding its small rainfall, 
could not be thought of for a moment as a summer resort 
for a foreigner seeking pure and bracing air. On the other 
hand Nikko and Karui^rawa with their comparatively heavy 
rains fulfil many of the conditions of a good summer 
retreat. Then again, although a large daily range of 
temperature is a disadvantage from some points of view, 
here in Japan it is such a general characteristic of open 
airy places that we are virtually compelled to put up with 
it wherever we go. Now at Karuizawa this daily range 
though comparatively large is pretty steady in fine weather. 
It can in fact be depended upon and provided against. 
Only on wet drizzly days does this range become small 
and then the mean temperature is low. A warm sunny 
day is always succeeded by a cool but not necessarily cold 
night. It is the presence of these cool nights in all the 
mountain resorts of Japan which makes the day heat 
tolerable to the foreigner. 


APPE^^DIX, 

It will be interesting to compare the Karuizawa observa- 
tions with the observations taken simultaneously on the 
Top of Fuji and at Yamanaka, a place in the Hakone 
district. These observations, carried out by the Meteoro- 
logical Office were made during August and a part of 
September 1889, The means for August for these stations 
and for Numazu, the nearest regular meteorological station, 
are as follows : — 



i Bar. 

1 

Range 

Temp. 

Range : Vap. 

[ 

Hum. 

iRainfall 

Rainy 

Days 

Fuji Top. . 

490.7 

I3-I 

7”-7 

1 

11.6 1 5.5 

1 

71.2 1 

S8S.1 

1 

18 

Yamanaka. 

677-5 

1 1. 8 

20.6 

9.6 1 16.0 

1 

88,7 

5S0.4 

18 

Numazu , .j 

757-6 

12.7 

25.8 

7.2 ; 20.5 

1 

83 1 

i 

187.2 

1 

23 


Comparing with the similar table previously given we 
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see that Yamanaka is slightly higher than Karuizawa. 
Using Delcros’ Tables and assuming that Numazu is at 
the base of Fuji^ we easily calculate for the height of 
Japan's Peerless T^Ionutain 12,238 feet. 

The highest temperature recorded on the summit of Fuji 
was 70^5 F. and the lowest 31°.!. The mean daily range 
of tenperature is a little higher (20^.9 F.) than at Kami' 
zawa. 

The excessive rainfall (36 inches) is worthy of special 
notice. Nearly three quarters of the whole quantity fell 
during the i8th, 19th, and 20th, when the first storm of 
the month passed over Japan. The influence of Fuji-yama 
in encouraging precipitation is clearly shown in the other 
two instances, Numazu almost rivalling Karuizawa in the 
amount of its rainfall. As regards the number of days on 
which rain fell, Numazu is distinctly in advance of all other 
places that have been noticed in this paper. 

The mean pressure on the top of Fuji in English miles 
was 19.319 inches; and the mean dail}' variation in 
hundredths of an inch was as follows : — > 


Mean Daily Variation of Pressure on 
THE Top of Fuji During August. 


Hour . . 

1 2 a.m. 

6 a.m. 

1 

10 a.m. 

2 p.m. 

6 p.m. 

10 p.m. 

Variation . . 

1 ~ii 

-6 

+ 11 

— I 

~2 

+ 4 


A glance will show that this differs appreciably from what 
was observed at Karuizawa. Here, indeed, the forenoon 
maximum is very evident. A similar law governs the 
daily oscillation at Yamanaka ; so that the absence of a 
marked forenoon maximum at Karuizawa and other inland 
and elevated places cannot be explained simply in terms 
of their elevation but must depend upon the broad charac- 
teristics of the surface configuration. 
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THE HABITS OF THE BEIED 
IX JAPAX. 

BY 

J. M, Dixox, M.A., F.R.S.E. 

(Read, loth June, 1891. j 


Until about 1000 years ago the condition of blind folk 
in Japan seems to have been pitiable. A burden to rela- 
tions, shut out from any calling or social rank, and looked 
upon as unlucky and uncanny, those who became blind 
entered into a state of almost unqualified misery. Provi- 
dence, in the shape of a blind prince, stepped in to aid 
them. The emperor Kokan Tenno, who succeeded his 
father Ninmei in 8S5 A.D., had a son named Amago-no- 
mikoto who was born blind. Finding that the ordinary 
courtiers could not amuse the lad, he summoned to his 
palace eight hundred blind men of learning and fame, some 
of whose names — -I^Iyokan, Myomon, Shido, Sakurai, — • 
have come down to us. The young prince having shaved 
his head, all these men followed his example ; and a shaven 
head is to this day a distinctive mark of a blind man. It 
was thought the proper thing to confer some rank upon 
his blind companions, and the high title of Kota was 
assigned to them. The title of Kengyd, however, hap- 
pened to be already borne by one of their number, a monk 
of the monastery of Hiyeizan near K3mto, and this being 
a still higher title than Koto, he preferred to retain it. 
Henceforth, therefore, it was enacted that Kengyo should 
be reckoned a higher grade for blind men, Koto standing 
next, and that all who wished to gain these titles should 
present themselves for examination at the monaster^^ of 
Hiyeizan. 
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The great monastery of Hiyeizan is situated in the 
eastern part of Yamashiro province, adjacent to Omi, and 
a few miles distant from Kyoto. It occupies a command- 
ing position from which fine views may be got of the city 
and of Lake Biwa. Hither, then, to the slopes of Hiyeizan, 
did the blind men who aspired to high rank wend their 
way, and it was here that their learning and manual skill 
were tested. By a curious irony, one of the most beautiful 
scenes in Japan thus became intimately connected with 
those who could never enjoy its beanty. 

At the age of thirty, Amago-no-mikoto having been ap- 
pointed governor of the three provinces of Hyuga, Osumi, 
and Satsumi, was accompanied thither by a retinue of blind 
courtiers who carried out his wishes and helped him in 
the duties of government. When, growing old, he retired 
to Kyoto, he entrusted these men with the duties of 
the governorship — a practice which was repeated until it 
grew into a precedent. Blind men ruled these three 
provinces until the reign of Go-shirakawa Tenno, a period 
reckoned the happiest in the annals of Japanese blind 
folk. 

About ii8o A.D. civil war broke out in the empire, and, 
in the fierce contest for supreme power waged between the 
rival houses of Taira and Minamoto, the weak had every- 
where to give way before the strong. The peaceful and 
happ3" state of affairs that had allowed blind governors to 
rule a province ceased for ever, giving place to war and 
bloodshed. At the close of the Xlllth century the poor 
blind officials were everywhere dispossessed and reduced 
to a state of poverty and destitution. The attention of the 
government having been called to their condition, it gave 
orders to the governor of each province to succour them, 
but after the reign of Go-tsuchimikado, 1467 A.D., even 
this small boon was taken away. When the Tokugawa 
family came into power, a complaint was made regarding 
the wretched state of the blind throughout the realm, and 
permission was granted them to travel from province to 
province, their pocket-money to be pro^'^ded bv the head 
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of each township. Thus matters continued until the great 
Revolution twenty -three years ago. This event again 
proved disastrons to most of the blind people, and efforts 
have since been made to relieve them by establishing 
asylums, where they learn amongst other accomplishments 
to read from raised characters. Several foreign mission- 
aries have been and are bestowing labour on the advance- 
ment of education for the blind, and Japanese beneficence 
built a school, to be the nucleus of a larger building, near 
the great Tsukiji temple of Tokyo. This school has been 
recently removed to Koishikawa and joined to the Deaf and 
Dumb Institute. At Kyoto there is another of these in- 
stitutions. 

In a country of minute distinctions of social grade like 
Japan, it is not to be supposed that, during the centuries 
in which the imperial guild or brotherhood of the blind 
was a ’strong and influential bod}^ the ranks Kcngyo and 
Koto remained intact, without minuter subdivisions. Each 
of these ranks included ten sub-ranks called Ro, and these 
again were subdivided into seventy-six others. Different 
sects or schools also were formed, eight noted blind men 
founding eight different schools. During the sway of the 
Tokugawa Shoguns the Shido sect was the most powerful 
of these. 

The members of the blind guild followed two occupa- 
tions, — music or chanting, and shampooing or massage. 
The songs they used to sing mostly celebrated the glories 
of the house of Taira, and were composed by a poetess of 
note, Murasaki Shikibu. Their favourite instruments for 
accompaniment were the hiwa, the samisen, and the koto. 
Those of lower grade were shampooers [cumna)^ or needle- 
doctors who cured by the counter-irritant system {shinjutsii). 
To this day these blind shampooers fill the streets with 
their cry; Amma kami sJiimo goAiyaku-mon (5 sen for 
shampooing the body from head to foot). 

The musicians who played on the bii^a were called 
hiiva-hdshi, and were highly thought of by all the people. 
Occasionally they had the honour of receiving invitations 
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to perform from emperors and Shogints. Others who had 
become blind, unable to compete with the blind musicians 
— for the most skilful musicians were those born blind — 
took to story-telling as a profession, or made poems in 
Japanese and Chinese. Seminaru, a blind prince, was one 
of the most accomplished of Japanese poets. A shrine, 
occup3dng the site of his summer house, is still pointed 
out in the vicinity of Ozakayama Tunnel at Otsu near 
Kyoto. Others again practised the art of divining. 

The h igher official grades open to blind men came in 
time to be eagerly sought after and were often purchased 
with a large sum af money, even as much as 500 rjj’o being 
paid for the coveted distinctions. In consideration of this 
fee the ministers at the emperor's court let those who paid 
go free from examination. The holders of official rank 
had many privileges, some of them monetarv, which ena- 
bled those who paid fees to reimburse themselves later on. 
They were allowed to use a special liago reserved for men 
of high rank only, and on entering the inner gate of a 
castle they were not compelled, like common people, to 
quit their kago and make the required obeisance. The 
sign of their dignity was a staff, of red lacquer in the case 
of a first-class official, of black in that of the second-class. 
The privilege was also granted them of conferring the petty 
ranks on inferior members of the brotherhood — a consi- 
derable source of revenue. 

These blind officials were frequently put to questionable 
uses in the stormy period between 1400 and 1600 A.D. 
Generals and barons took blind musicians into their pay 
and employed them as spies, and many a castle was taken 
and many an army ruined by this device. 

It takes nine years for an amma to learn his calling. 
During his first three years of apprenticeship he practices 
on the limbs and body of his master. Then for the next 
three years he is taught the art of acupuncture (shinjutsii). 
For the three years that still remain he is, so to speak, on 
trial, and receives only half the usual fee (6 sen)^ and even 
this moiety goes to his master. Even after the nine years’ 
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apprenticeship he is expected to make some presents to 
his master before he becomes free to practice for himself. 
Those who set up for any reputation as shampooers prac- 
tice the art at home ; the others wander through the streets 
offering their services at a cheap rate, or crying Amma 
hari — shampooing and acupuncture ! 

Some blind men have distinguished themselves outside 
of the usual professions. It was not uncommon for blind 
men to be skilful players at go, and one blind go player 
is said to have gained a victory over a prince. The prince, 
in a fit of jealous anger, is said to have killed him, an act 
for which he afterwards suffered death. This event is said 
to have happened about 250 years ago ; but for the truth of 
the story I cannot vouch. 

The famous author Hanawa (1762-1786 A.D.) was blind. 
His work, Gunsho-rui-ju, a valuable repertory of infor- 
mation consisting of 635 volumes, containing 1273 parts, 
is still referred to as an authority ; it is a unique and 
excellent performance. 

DISCUSSION. 

IMr. Chamberlain mentioned the fact that blind men also followed the 
occupation of money-lenders, and showed themselves usually somewhat 
harsh creditors, thereby incurring odium. 



A COMPARISON OF THE JAPANESE 
AND BURMESE LANGUAGES. 


BY 

Percival Lowell. 
(Read 23rd June^ 1891. J 


The gentleman who derived Middletown from Moses by 
dropping oses and adding iddletown would have found his 
caricature sadly out-faced by fact had he tried it on an 
Altaic tongue. Nowhere are words permanent, but no- 
where is the shift so facile as among the folk of the Far- 
East. Names here refuse to keep so much as their initials, 
and Middletown might very well be related to Adam for 
anything its syllables say. 

Even in the western world changes come fast. Poets 
may talk of leaving behind them monuments more lasting 
than brass, but literary composition too corrodes in time. 
Only the soul of letters lives ; better bodies than the most 
biting of satires at last lose their teeth and mumble 
unintelligibly to all but archaeologists. Still more quickly 
are word coins effaced. Service is steadily rubbing them 
smooth. The bright bit of imagery tossed into use by a 
happy hit in one age, wears a current expression in the 
next and becomes the merest figure of speech by the third. 
Who thinks now of god-be-with-you in the word goodbye, 
or sees himself slipping to his ends when he talks of his 
inclinations ? 

By us to-day Chaucer in the conning is more guessed at 
than read. Yet his tongue was the forefather of our own 
and for centuries now has stood embalmed in print. Now 
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if decay be so swift in languages where writing has 
stereotyped speech, how complete must be the ruin where 
not even parchment protects. For nature is ever making 
for the opposite. Phonetic permanence means race stagna- 
tion. If a race is to develop, its expressions, with its 
thoughts, are bound to change. Differences of climate, of 
surroundings, of conditions of life will all leave words other 
than what they found them. Indeed the surprising thing in 
philology is not that languages are not more alike but that 
any relationship at all be still decipherable between them. 
Nothing can stop verbal variation. In the very nature of 
things it must go on till all earthly change shall cease to be 
and our world rolls one vast tomb through the silences of 
space. 

But the inevitable evolution is to a certain extent checked 
when the stage of writing phonetically is reached. For 
the'phonetic characters furnish a constant criterion to which 
there is some tendency to conform. Now most of the 
Altaic races learnt to read and write recently ; the Japanese 
some twelve centuries ago, and the Burmese about the same 
time, and both had travelled a far journey before the love of 
letters came upon them. With the Chinese the case, though 
different, was yet the same. For though the Middle King- 
dom had at that time a long literary career behind it, its 
characters were symbols oP ideas not sounds and therefore 
quite powerless to check phonetic change. Out of these 
characters the Japanese made their kana. As for the Bur- 
mese they borrowed the Pali script, a singularly mathe- 
matical looking set of symbols in which one may mark zeros 
and infinities in charming incongruity and the base of the 
Napierian system of logarithms side by side with the i^^ 
root of i. To have chosen of their own instance such an 
alphabet would seem self-satire for a people who go into a 
brown study over the simplest of sums. 

The good Burman sees in these alphabetic signs forms 
less abstract than imaginaries or inconceivables, and has 
named them to suit his simplicity as : curled hka, dipper 
da, abdominous ta, elephant fetters lira and humpbacked 
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ba. So that Burmese schoolchildren must find something 
congenial on the very threshold of learning. 

Prior to this foreign importation Altaic words were as free 
to wander from the parent form as the speakers themselves 
from their ancestral homes, with the result that the course 
of the one is now as hard to trace as that of the other. In 
words the nearest relatives betray no kinship. Comparisons, 
fruitful when applied to Aryan tongues, here prove void. 
So slight is verbal resemblance among Altaic languages that 
it would seem actually to have fallen below the limits of 
accidental coincidence. 

If any relationship is to be found other tests must be 
sought. As in the discovery of the distances of the so- 
called fixed stars our previous base line is too short. We 
must take some measure less subject to change than sounds. 
We must enlarge our scope from words to thoughts. 
When we take thus a radius of orbit in place of a radius of 
globe all at once a likeness shows itself. In some instances 
indeed the resemblance is veiy striking, as for example be- 
tween Japanese and Korean ; quite as close as the-root- 
resemblance between Ar3'an tongues. The concepts are 
kin, though the clothing seem so ditferent. In this manner 
must be compared Burmese and Japanese. 

To start with, then, both languages recognize but two parts 
of speech. In place of that long grammatical list through 
which every western schoolboy plods beginning with articles 
and ending with interjections, his Far-Eastern counterpart 
cuts the whole matter into halves. The division indeed is 
of the simplest. Facts and acts are his two only categories. 
What is not a fact is ipso facto an act. The Japanese call 
the two classes respectively names and work words. There 
are a few particles that come under no head. 

The distinction is as patent in Burmese speech. It forms 
the only etymology with which the language is troubled, 
just as the position of words in the sentence constitutes 
its only syntax. This sounds invitingly simple, and it 
is not, as we all know, until after you have been well in- 
troduced to this simple family of languages that you begin 
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to appreciate what confusing complexity sweet simplicity 
can cause. 

These facts include all parts of speech except what we 
should call verbs, adjectives and adverbs ; at times even parts 
of these three, and are incapable of alteration. To tamper 
with facts in the way of grammatical form is for these 
people as impossible as it is for them not to do so in every- 
day intercourse. Separate particles may follow the noun but 
are not so much as added to it. Acts alone can be modified 
grammatically, and, although a fact may never become an 
act, an act may be converted into a fact by a suitable affix. 
All this is as good Burmese as Japanese. 

How completely and primitively nouns denote facts, the 
Far-Eastern treatment of negation shows. To the Burman, 
as to the Japanese, a noun can never be negative. Negation 
is invariably introduced by the verb. The noun simply 
mirrors Nature ; it is the reflection of a fact. Now to the 
early unimaginative mind a fact can not possibly be nega- 
tive. There is no negation in matter, any more than there 
is an actual minus quantity in things. A quantity to be 
subtracted implies another from which to subtract it. Be- 
fore such terms can have a meaning the abstract ideas of 
algebra have first to be grasped. So with negative nouns. 
They are essentially abstractions. To conceive of nothing 
we must first conceive of something and then conceive that 
something removed. We now do this so habitually that we 
forget how much we live in a realm of thought peopled with 
abstract impossibilities, of most convenient intercourse not- 
withstanding. When brought face to face with one of them, 
the Burmese mind can only come to an interrogation point. 
To him nobody ” becomes “ there is not so much as who,” 
an individual evidently first cousin to the Japanese “who 
even is not.” 

What in an inflected speech are called cases are express- 
ed in Burmese by the above mentioned particles following 
the noun. As in Japanese the particles are at times 
omitted, only with somewhat greater unconcern, the pos- 
sessive case as well as the objective being occasionally 
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left to inference. Position permits both tongues to take 
grammar largely for granted. 

Of gender both are as innocent as Adam and Eve of 
sex in the garden of Eden ; a blissful innocence to which 
some highly advanced languages might happily revert. 
This absence of personification shows itself again in names. 

The Far-Oriental apologizes for the use of his proper 
names. Not content with thus explaining away" any possi- 
ble personification of natural objects, he even apologizes for 
speaking so personally of people. He does this in one or 
other or both of two ways ; first by appending to the in- 
dividual name the generic term for objects of the class. 
This occurs in the case of natural phenomena, rivers for 
example. A Japanese river may change its name many 
times in the course of a short existence, but it bears the 
generic word “river” along with it throughout its flow. 
It cannot properly be mentioned otherwise. To speak of 
the Tone instead of the Tonegawa, for instance, would be 
as impossible as it would be pedantic with us not to speak 
of the Danube or the Amazon. The same mental attitude 
holds with regard to mountains with one salient exception 
to point the rule, the preeminent Fuji, an Aino name at 
that. Sentiment through poetry is responsible for this the 
first step in the path of personification. The Burmese are 
like-minded. In some respects they go farther, for even 
towns take handles to their names. Rangoon is spoken of as 
Rangoon city. In poetry again sentiment has emancipated 
Mandalay, 

The second method is by the use of an explanatory 
phrase following the word. In Japanese this phrase is to 
in “ of which it is said that it is ” as Matsuyama to in hito, 
a man called Matsuyama. In the analogous phrase 
Naraya to in yadoya^ we have both methods at once, a 
double-barrelled blunderbuss of an explanation. Indeed 
in this case we have the word ya, house, mentioned thrice ; 
a three-storied expression for a two-storied affair. The 
Burmese htso, speak, introduces people in the same cir- 
cumlocutory manner as, for example, Mating Ban htso thil, 
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a person called Maung Ban. This is a pity. Personifica- 
tion would seem here to have actually a practical side to it. 
For what is the sense in giving a thing a name if you must 
inform your public afresh of the fact every time you would . 
use it. Every reality has a saving touch of the ideal in it 
after all. 

An incipient plural may be said to exist in Burmese much 
after the fashion of the so-called plural in Japanese, either, 
that is, as a doubled singular or through the use of the 
word do similar to the do of Kodomo ; and Kodoino itself 
shows the value of the plural to such minds that after all 
the trouble to coin it, the word has reverted again to its 
undifferentiated singular form. 

The subject of pronouns, again, betrays an impersonality 
of regard in the Burman akin to that of the Japanese. In 
both tongues there exists but one direct pronoun, and that 
much tempered by disuse, the simplest form of the first 
person. For though there are a host of pronouns in polite 
fiction there is but one in fact. At first blush the presence 
of this pronoun might seem to imply the reverse of imper- 
sonality. But let us consider animals. Some dull sense 
of separation from the rest of the world we cannot suppose 
unknown to the simple mollusk. From the dawn of life 
individuality has existed, and any organism of separate 
existence and endowed with even the dimmest form of 
consciousness must be aware of that fundamental fact — - 
that it is, whatever else may be. It feels for example that 
it eats. But this entails no high recognition of personality. 
The real birth of self-consciousness dates from the realiza- 
tion that it eats what another might. 

So with the beginnings of speech. Quite a lively appreci- 
ation of the meum precedes much recognition of the tuiim. 
The true test of individuality in a tongue consists, not in 
the appearance of the first personal pronoun, but in the 
presence of those bystanders, the second and third. When 
you address others as honorable corners and such like 
estimable spots you disclose, to say the least, a somewhat 
vacuous sense of their personalities. Nor is their identity 
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much more definitely established by speaking of them all 
as ‘‘excellencies” regardless of individual distinctions. 
The short step in which Burmese precedes Japanese in 
this line lies merely in the use of a state of being for a 
place of temporary repose. Instead of localit}- the Burm- 
ese talk of rank. Slave and ruler are the two keys upon 
which various respectful variations are played, I of course 
being the humble slave and you the august sovereignty. 
Besides secular consideration there is ecclesiastical respect. 
For Burma is a deeply religious land. Where every man 
enters the church as a matter of course though it be but to 
stay in it overnight, it is not surprising that priests and 
people should address one another from a pious point of 
view. The only oddity to our subjective thought is that 
each should speak of himself in the third person as if he 
w’ere somebody else. The mode gives a certain far away 
perspective to one’s own actions, like their landscape effects 
of dwarf trees in a twenty foot garden. It marks the 
height of contemplative philosophy. 

In the speech of both peoples this same primitive im- 
personality shows itself at every turn. Indeed we find it 
lurking wherever we choose to look. As a final instance 
from among the many that might be adduced is the want 
in both tongues of relative pronouns, and the consequent 
shifts to express them. Our own relatives are a species of 
impersonation. In the phrase “the man who came 3"es- 
terday” who^ is an imaginar}^ being we have conjured up, 
the shadow of a past reality. That this is so, will be 
realized by contrast with the Far-Oriental “yesterday came 
man,” where in simple directness of matter of fact yes- 
terday’s action still qualifies the man to-day. 

Like Far-Eastern tongues generally, Burmese bristles with 
auxiliary numerals. The vagueness of its nouns obliges 
this, as in Chinese or Japanese. In all these languages a 
noun states of its object, quality not quantity. To express 
the latter a generic noun, also quite incapable of expressing 
quality is added to the first. The two together accomplish 
the result like two intersecting circles cutting out a desired 
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segment — as for instance ‘‘ needle two bar.” To us this 
treads on the heel of the tautologous. If a needle be not 
a bar one wonders what it is. But to the Burmese mind 
the word needle may mean any or all needles. It states 
simply the sum of those qualities that constitute a needle. 
The idea is to the Burman much as that of tape is to us 
where we have to say two feet of tape to particularize. 

The term auxiliary numeral expresses what these words do 
and the term generic noun what they are. It is interesting to 
note how by the mutual limitations of two primitive general 
concepts — not generalized but simply unparticularized 
concepts — the far oriental gets at his particular idea. The 
number of these auxiliary numerals is however a refinement 
of particularity. In pidgin English ‘‘ piecey” quite adequate- 
ly does service for all. Among the more common some are 
of traceable meaning, as pyd\ plain, for things that are 
flat, as one board and others of dubious derivation as pd^ for 
any respectable characters and things immaterial generally. 
Those in use for men are many, but as they all imply an 
entrance into the Buddhist communion, Englishmen,” so 
the author of the Burman ” tells us ‘‘ used to be classed 
as animals, “foreigners two beasts” or simply two beastly 
foreigners. This was before the occupation of Mandalay.” 

In spite of a host of such helpwords the language at 
times finds itself at a loss for one and is then forced to 
repeat the noun itself for specification in a sadly poverty 
stricken way as “ village three villages.” Here as else- 
where I am indebted for my brute facts to Chase’s Handbook. 

This is not the end of the complication. For, beside the 
two Japanese ways of combining the auxiliar}" numeral with 
the numerals proper and the noun, there exists in Burmese 
another due to a difference in grade among the numerals 
themselves. It seem.s that ten, hundred and so forth are 
not mere rank and file numbers but have a sort of substan- 
tival brevet about them entitling them to peculiar considera- 
tion. In their case the auxiliary is made to precede the 
noun and takes on by way of full dress uniform the forma- 
tive a. 
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This brings us to that for which Burmese may be said 
to be unique, the omnilatent rather than omnipresent forma- 
tive a. This invaluable term has for symbol an incomplete 
infinity and its uses are very nearly as all embracing as 
its sign. It is described in Chase’s Handbook as chiefly 
employed in forming nouns, adjectives, pronouns, adverbs, 
and postpositions, from verbal roots. But it must not be 
supposed restricted to so narrow a field. What it was, is, 
as far as I know, unknown. It is now to all intents and 
purposes nothing; but it does everything. Should the 
Burman need a noun or an adjective or an adverb or any 
other part of speech, all he does is to take a verbal root 
of the desired root- meaning, prefix the formative a and he 
has his word. As all of these, from nouns to adverbs, are 
formed in precisel}" the same simple manner, a certain 
ambiguity of result would seem inevitable. But apparently 
no confusion is caused to a Burman. 

Analogous to the formative a is another particle called 
formative ta. Now the times of appearing of both of 
these are suggestive. When the word to which the}" would 
be prefixed stands in immediate connection with other 
words the a withdraws, but when the word stands so to 
speak by itself, whether in the body of a sentence or not, 
the a appears again. For example the auxiliary numerals 
when in direct sequence with the numerals proper drop 
the a but when alone take it. So do nouns generally. 
Now ta is known to be the ordinary numeral one. Possibly 
then we have in formative a the embryo of the definite 
article, with ta for the corresponding indefinite one. 
Etymologically the Burmese a should prove as much of a 
tid-bit as the Japanese wa. 

After so highly important a particle it is bathetic to 
descend to so-called adjectives. For in truth, of natives 
none exist. The only adjectives as we know the word are 
direct borrowings from the Pali ; the rest are all verbs. 
The state of things is the counterpart of the Japanese, 
only that it is more archaic— in that, while in Japanese the 
adjective has inflections peculiar to itself, in Burmese the 
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procedure for both adjectives and verbs is precisely the 
same. To the stem of each the same particles are affixed 
to the same intent. When used either qualifyingly or pre- 
dicatively the position of this many functioned affair differs 
from the Japanese in that it follows where the Japanese 
precedes and precedes where the Japanese follows. 

It has one feature of interest. In spite of making shift 
for the comparative and superlative degrees much like other 
Far-Eastern tongues, it possesses suggestively enough 
an imperfect degree analogous to our English termination 
“ ish.” It manages this fractional qualification of itself 
in a truly typical manner, by reduplication. It does, how'- 
ever, in addition either shorten its voyel or prefix hkat, 
“rather” to the unshortened doubled form. Like the 
Japanese the comparative is merely the particular com- 
parison of the positive, while the superlative is the positive 
with the word “end” in place of the Japanese “number 
one” added as: III a kaiing', zon\ “the best man ” or lit. 
“good end man,” a term suggestive of minstrelsy. 

We now come to verbs. Although they constitute one 
half of all parts of speech in Burmese they are remarkably 
simple, simple in form and simpler still in essence. For 
though Far-Eastern verbs represent acts, they are far from 
representing action. It is symtomatic of the impersonal 
Far-Eastern mind that deeds are not done ; things eventuate. 
For which reason sentences are subjectless. This is evident 
enough in Japanese and I am inclined to believe is true 
in intent of Burman. For though ngd “I” and thu^ 
“person,” for “he,” at times are used, in other phrases 
where we should deem them as obligatory they fail to put 
in an appearance. 

Chase in his Handbook divides all verbs into transitives 
and intransitives, which is simple and efficient. For what- 
ever befalls a Burman whether by the act of God or of the 
King's enemies he looks at in the same light. Yet, so close 
are these happenings to his own acts that, on his tongue, 
the one passes into the other by simple aspiration ; the initial 
consonant taking the rough breathing. Our distinction 
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between passive and active is not a Far-Eastern idea and 
is as unrecognized in Burmese as in Japanese. Kya thi 
means to fall ; hkya thi to cause to fall or throw down ; 
pyet thi to be ruined; hpyet thi to ruin; lot thi to be 
free ; hlot thi to set free. These examples I quote from 
the “ Burman/’ 

Verbs may be simple monosyllables or they may not. 
For compounds are extremel}" common. Now it is the 
habit to class Burmese as a monosyllabic tongue. But 
this, I think, can be shown to be erroneous. 

The classification into monosyllabic and polysyllabic 
languages is of course empirical. Evolution being conti- 
nuous any calculus of finite differences is from the start 
only an approximation to the fact. All speech must have 
begun in monosyllables. VVe can hardly suppose an 
aboriginal Adam and Eve in the garden of the world 
choosing polysyllables for everyday names of things. Eve 
at least would have nicknamed them and the nicknames 
must have stuck. Then the inevitable lengthening set in. 
Compounds were formed and then gradually fused. Even 
in conservative Chinese ‘^steamship*’ is on the highway to 
unity of idea in spite of its double ideograph. 

Now if we must divide tongues into monosyllabic and 
polysyllabic, the test of the latter would seem to be whether 
its compounds have passed from the physical stage of 
combination to the chemical one ; whether, that is, the two 
words still keep, each its orginal meaning, or whether those 
meanings have become lost in a third distinct from either. 
In Japanese such chemical union long since took place ; in 
Chinese it has hardly been reached. In Burmese it has 
already begun, which would seem to put Burmese in that 
interesting condition of a missing link. As an example, 
may be instanced kyd'-pyaw to hear-speak and so to tell. 

These compounds are otherwise suggestive Some are 
combinations of a noun and a verb as nd'-htaung ‘‘to erect 
the ear ” is “ to hearken.” In another set a class of auxiliary 
verbs enter to make those meanings which we express now 
by potentials, now by prepositions, and now by a periphrasis. 
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Among such are hnaiiig to be able, as lot hnaing thi can 
make; hkyin to wish, we hkyhi to wish to buy; hta to 
place hmat-htd^ to note down. These find their counter- 
parts in Japanese in many various ways : in the potential 
forms of the verb, in the desiderative taiy in the verbs 
shimau, okUf miru^ in the adjectives rrzs?//, hehi^ and so forth. 
In Burmese the affected verb appears in the stem form. In 
Japanese, of course, where agglutination has set in, the 
forms assumed are more various, but they include, among 
others, the primitive stem form. 

Another type of compound consists of a synthesis of 
agreements, two verbs of the same meaning coupled in 
harmony as pyaw-htso to speak- say. This combination is 
said to be by far the most numerous. It would certainly 
seem the most superfluous. 

Verbal accidents are numerous and obligatory ; on the 
other hand the verbal stem remains unaffected. These 
accidents are still separate particles suffixed to the stem. 
The present is denoted by thi or f, the past by hyi, past 
indefinite by bit' ; the future properly speaking not being 
represented at all. What Europeans have been tempted to 
call a future, the tense denoted by ;«/, is really the tense of 
probability, which we find in Japanese. For the Burman’s 
ideas of time are thoroughly oriental, and he does not stand 
perpetually on a knife-edge of decision between an all pos- 
sible future and an irrevocable past. 

Nor has his subjunctive reached the Japanese cohesion. 
Conjunctions by courtesy but demonstratives in truth suffice 
for the relation. 

The Burman's interrogatives leave little to be desired. 
He has them of different kinds to suit occasions. He uses 
his la when he expects in answer a categorical yes or no, 
and his le when he wishes information in general. Like 
the Japanese ha, both la and le are quite competent to ask 
questions without the help of any verb ; but the stranger is 
not competent to ask any questions without strict attention 
to his voyel sounds. 

Of honorifics of course he is not destitute. Beside these 
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he possesses many euphonic affixes of which he makes full 
use because they sound so well — to him. 

Negation, as we saw, is confined to acts, that is verbs. 
Nothing else can be negative in Burmese. The restriction 
would appear to have produced its usual effect. Debarred 
expression generally, the desire to deny once let loose knows 
no bounds. One would think — although nine millions of 
Burmans apparently do not — that two negatives applied to 
the same word might possibly prove nugatory. On the 
contrary, the Burmese theory seems to be that one cannot 
have too much of so sedative a thing and a verb compounded 
of two others takes a not before each of them. This would 
appear superfluous even when they are of difterent significa- 
tion as ma-py aw -ma~htso not-hear-not-speak i.e. not inform, 
but the very negation of negation where the verbs have the 
same meaning as not-say-not-speak i.e, not speak. This 
wanton disregard of the value of a negative is not conducive 
to subtlety of speech. The exceeding mathematical turn 
of its borrowed alphabet has had no deterrent eftect. It is 
to be hoped that the individual who happens to be addressed 
definitely understands that nothing is predicated. 

We now come to the binding of words together in a 
sentence. As far as he goes the Burman here resembles 
the Japanese, but he does not go to anything like the same 
extent. The Japanese have an artistic passion for phrase 
fashioning. Just as they hang but one picture at a time 
upon their walls, so will they frame but one sentence for all 
they propose to say. Their phrases are like their New 
Year gifts. They present you with their idea, however 
complicated, in a single pretty packet, perfumed with 
honorifics, folded with gerunds and neatly tied up with 
many bow-knots of the verb to be. Such artists the 
Burmese are not. Still, with their own well-meant but less 
finished style, they too lay their bundles at their hearer’s 
ear. The honorifics at least are all there if the wrappings 
be not so perfectly contrived. 

To begin with, a Burmese sentence is as we look at it, 
inverted. It resembles nothing so much as a conical wedge 
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with the point first, and the heavy verbs at the butt. It is 
capable of standing alone from mere force of gravity. But 
the various parts of it are not mortised, and it comes apart 
if needed without disruption, as for example ; ‘‘ he says that 
he did it ” in Burmese, can be at once separated, as it 
stands, into “ he did it ” and he says.” All cases are not 
as simple as this, but in the most connected no word has 
actually to be torn. For the particles, connective, inflec- 
tional or otherwise have not produced any change either 
in the voyels or the consonants of the words they affect. 

To the w'ord of the thought is given precedence, whatever 
relation it bear to the rest. There is however no particle 
like wa to call attention to it. Nor does the verb “ to be ” 
round off the sentence with its nirvana-like repose. So 
much for the two ends. As for the middle the fundamental 
rule is that qualifying words and clauses precede the words 
they qualify with but few exceptions. As there is no relative 
pronoun it will be seen that this involves substantially the 
Japanese arrangement. A specimen will do. “When the 
water falls come and tell me,” becomes in Burmese Ye kya 
thaw hkd Id pyaw bd or literally “ Water fall (connective) 
time come tell (polite imperative).” To students of Japanese 
this speaks for itself. 

In the matter of clause construction the Burmese holds 
a middle course between the everlasting Japanese sentence 
and the choppy Chinese one. It demands nothing like the 
suspended attention of the former. We have not as in the 
Japanese book language to listen to a long list of indetermi- 
nates till the very last syllable of the sentence shall give the 
clue. Nor are we kept waiting as in the Japanese spoken 
speech by a line of gerunds for a conclusive which is eventi- 
ally omitted; or more than concluded by sevtvd.\ gozari7nasu 
de gozarirnasurn where, good Buddhist like, all action is 
lost through so many consecutive existences. 

Burmese also stands midway between Chinese and Japan- 
ese in the matter of tonic sounds. Of such it has three, the 
light and heavy accent, and the ordinary unaffected tone ; 
this without prejudice to long and short voyels, hard and 
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soft consonants and consonantal aspirations, the combina- 
tions of all of which give a variety of shades to the same 
sound sufficient to suggest the Middle Kingdom. It has 
been supposed that originally Japanese too had tonic sounds 
whose imprints have survived in such subtle distinctions of 
pronunciation as that between kaki a persimmon and kaki 
an oyster. The partial keeping of the tones in Sinico-Japan- 
ese hints at the same thing. A race not prone to such 
pronunciations must have dropped them in the borrowing. 

It will thus appear how strong is the likeness in language 
between the two extreme nations of the Far^-East, the 
Burmese at the one end, the Japanese at the other. The 
cumulative force of so man}- structural points of resemblance 
is certainly great, and would seem to connect Burmese with 
Manchu, Korean, and Japanese. Why these tongues should 
all differ in word-roots is a puzzle, to be explained possibly 
by a long nomadic career in very early times. But that they 
should agree so in structure implies conformit}" of thought 
which is much more likely to be due to kinship than to 
circumstance. 

In more ways than one Burmese faintly suggests Chinese. 
Perhaps we are about to add another family of languages to 
the two we know alread}", the Aryan and the Semitic, the 
Altaic. For these so-called Altaic tongues may turn out 
to be sisters, like those Ovid so prettily describes whose 
faces were not alike nor yet unlike but such as those of 
sisters ought to be. And Chinese would be their staid 
conservative aunt. 




ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN, 


MINUTES OF MEETINGS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Meeting of October 13th, i8go. 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in Yoko- 
hama in the Public Hall on Wednesday, October 15th, i8go, at 8.30 p.m., 
N. J. Hannen, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 

The President then introduced Admiral Belknap, U. S. N., who read 
a paper on “■ The Depths of the Pacific off the East Coast of Japan 
with a Comparison of their Oceanic Depths.’’ 

After expressing the thanks of the Society for the interesting paper 
they had heard, the President declared the meeting adjourned. 


Meeting of November rath, iSgo. 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the 
Society’s Rooms, No. 17, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on Wednesday, November 
i2th, i8go, at 3 p.m. N. J. Hannen Esq., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 

The Corresponding Secretary intimated the election of the following 
gentlemen as members of the Society: — Rev. M. C. Munzinger, Rev. 
W. E. Griffiths, Frank Deas, Esq., O. C. Flemmich, Esq., Rev. T, S. 
Tyng, and Rev. J. M. Francis. 

The President then called on Mr. Dening to read his paper on the 
mental characteristics of the Japanese, entitled “A Study in Japanese 
Psychology.” 

After the reading of the paper, the President invited remarks from 
members present. 

Dr. Knott thought that the more we considered the matter the more 
difficult it became to lay down clearly the mental traits that distinguish 
the Japanese from ourselves. In almost every instance of apparent dif- 
ference we do not need to go far before we find a sufficient explanation 
in the different lines of historic development. And this historic develop- 
ment ultimately in great measure is a direct outcome of geographical 
environment and climatic condition. In its isolation for centuries 
Japan has passed through an experience very different from that 
through which all the European nations have passed. With these there 
has been a continual give and take with a correspondingly rapid evolu- 



tion of civilisation. During these centuries Japan received practically 
no stimulus from without. As a consequence her poetry, for example, 
is really antiquated, and has not had the continuity of development 
from old through middle to modern which so characterises our English 
poetry. It is a fact of history that a nation left entirely to itself cannot 
develope to advantage; and Mr. Nose’s idea that Japan should strive to 
preserve her national characteristics and develope along her own lines 
seems to be a fair illustration of unpractical and speculative theorising. 
What philosopher ever formulated such a maxim to his race ? What 
need indeed for such a formula ? Except possibly as a conservative 
watch-word, it can have no real influence upon the development of a 
strong race in the midst of other equally strong races. In a certain 
sense nations like children do develope along their own lines ; but it is 
never as a result of predetermination so to do. Mr. Dening had made 
a great deal of the Japanese distaste for money-making pursuits; but 
he seemed to the speaker to be somewhat too emphatic on the materialist- 
ic tendencies of the age. It was after all a question of finding scope 
for individual energies ; and when a full commercial life became possible 
to the Japanese they would be as eager after wealth as any western 
peoples. England did not begin her commercial career till after the 
Wars of the Roses had destroyed the last vestiges of feudalism ; and 
Japan is only a generation removed from her feudal times, 

Mr. Clement thought that the precocity and conceit of the Japanese 
student were largely due to over education and high pressure in the 
schools. For the same reason their logic was all in a narrow groove. 
There seemed to be too much of the purely intellectual in their training, 
leading to a cold intellectuality. 

Mr. Dening agreed with the last speaker as to the evil results of the 
Japanese educational system ; and pointed out that one of the defects 
of the best private school in Tokyo was pushing the student at too early 
an age into the study of abstruse subjects. In reply to Dr. Knott’s 
criticism that he had emphasised too strongly the Western desire after 
money-making he would point out that his paper did not deal with the 
Western character as a whole, but was intended to draw attention to 
the differences between the Western and Japanese habits of thought. 
And there is no doubt the average Japanese has less regard for money 
than the average European or American. They are not troubled over 
a loss of money as we are. Also they do not regard their debts in the 
same serious way as we do. Quite recently a prominent politician was 
highly lauded by many of the journals because, although he was owing 
money all round, he still refused to accept a Government post. 

Mr. Liscomb wondered whether the difficulty frequently experienced 
by foreigners in getting information about places (for instance) from 
Japanese living in the vicinity was due to a lack of interest in things 
beyond the usual horizon of their thoughts. He once heard a story of 
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a Japanese, very worldly-wise in his own estimation, displaying the 
lack of this quality in a friend by suddenly asking him the price of rice. 
Yet when he (Mr. Liscomb) asked this worldly-wise gentleman some 
simple questions about Japanese banks, he got nothing but a shake of 
the head and an introduction to a banker. This tendency to fall into 
ruts of every day life, and to see nothing or little beyond, must be a 
hindrance to progress of every kind. 

Mr. Dening thought that the Japanese do not really lack curiosity. 
They may not take an interest in things that we are more specially in- 
terested in ; but they certainly take a profound interest in their own 
affairs and in their own way. 

The President drew attention to what he had often noticed among 
his own servants. They knew the meanings of pictures and artistic 
designs, and the names of the painters and artists in a way that is very 
characteristic of Japan. With us the servant class as a whole is 
absolutelv ignorant of like matters. 

Mr. Droppers, in reference to the question of the logical powers of 
Japanese students, gave as his experience in the teaching of political 
economy that they did not reason in the way that we would regard as 
direct. From our recognised standards the Japanese seem to argue 
round things and arrive at their conclusions in what is to us an in- 
direct manner. 

Rev. Clay McCaulay thought that as regards the radical mental 
phenomena on which character is based, the Japanese people were to be 
characterised by emotionalism rather than by intellectuality. They 
act more upon impulse than from reason. Intellectually they possess 
intensity of feeling rather than clearness of perception. They have 
closest affinity with the peoples of the South of Europe. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Meeting of December loth, i8go. 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the 
Society’s Rooms, No. 17, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on Wednesday, December 
loth, 1890, at 4 p.m., N. J. Hannen, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been published in the Japan 
Mail were taken as read. 

The President, in opening the meeting, remarked that it was 
probably beyond the memory of a good many present that the late Dr. 
Syle had for many years been an officer in the Society. Those who 
had known him, however, knew with what devotion he served the 
Society in its earlier days in Japan, and what a constant interest he 
took in its proceedings after he had left Japan. Quite lately he had 
offered his services to act as the Society's deputy in important gather- 
ings in England, He was the Society’s first Secretary, and subsequent- 



ly filled the offices of Vice-President and President. In 1877 he read 
a paper before the Society “ On Primitive Music ; especially that of 
Japan ” (see Vol. V. of Society’s Transactions). He died in London, 
October 4th, 1890, a very few weeks after the death of his wife. It 
must be with sincere regret that the Society chronicles the death of one 
of its founders. 

The President then called on l\Ir. Wigmore to read the joint 
paper by himself and the late Dr. Simmons entitled “ Notes on Land 
Tenure and Local Institutions in Old Japan.” 

The President, after thanking Professor Wigmore in the name of 
the Society for the great trouble he had taken in editing Dr. Simmons’ 
full and valuable notes, and generally in preparing the paper, portions 
of which they had just heard read, said there was one point about these 
notes which made them less valuable than they might otherwise have 
been. He referred to the fact that Dr. Simmons had often omitted to 
give authority for his statements. Many of these had been gathered in 
conversation with his Japanese friends; and a doubt naturally arises 
in one’s mind as to how far these are reliable. All that can be said is 
that many of the views expressed in Dr, Simmons’ notes were enter- 
tained by the Japanese themselves. What was desiderated in these 
notes was a clear reference in every case to the source of information, 
whether documentary or oral. This, he understood, had not been done 
by Dr. Simmons. It was interesting to note how in some respects the 
same thing cropped up no matter where we went. Similar circum- 
stances gave rise to similar facts. For example it had been noted that 
those who conducted legal affairs in these communities were not sup- 
posed to receive any fees. The same rule held in Rome ; and in 
England a barrister's payment is in the eyes of the law an honorarium 
not a fee. Interesting as the extracts read had been, he was sure that 
members would find in the paper when published a collection of still 
more interesting facts and opinions. 

Dr. Amerman said that, although he quite agreed with the remarks 
made by the President, he thought it well to point out that, however 
much Dr. Simmons had relied on his conversations with Japanese, he 
had not relied altogether on such. He had collected quite a library of 
books both printed and in manuscript. Some of these had been very 
difficult to obtain, being collections of traditions which had come down 
for centuries before being put down on paper. It was matter of deep 
regret that some of the more valuable of these had quite disappeared 
since Dr. Simmons’ death, and could not be traced anywhere. 

Mr. Wigmore said that in the preface (which he had not read 
to the meeting), he had catalogued all the sources of information used 
by Dr. Simmons ; and that wherever it was possible he had obtained 
corroborative or contradictory evidence from trustworthy sources. In 
all such matters there are two distinct sources of information, docu- 



mentary and oral. Where a written law exists nothing more is to be 
done. But there are many traditions and customs for which no written 
law exists ; for these information must be oral. From some old book 
a written law might be unearthed and translated, which a short con- 
versation with an intelligent Japanese would prove to have fallen into 
disuse many years ago. In fact information derived from written law 
was of little value, where information derived from unwritten custom 
was of supreme importance. In the paper he had indicated where 
documentary or oral would be best. 

Mr. Droppers remarked that having come late he had possiblv 
missed portions bearing more particularly upon land tenure, that is upon 
the relation of tenant and landlord in regard to rent, taxes, and so forth. 
The portions he had heard dealt rather with village customs than with 
land tenure. Accordingly he wished to know if Dr. Simmons had 
collected any information calculated to throw light on a very dark sub- 
ject indeed. 

Mr. WiGMORE replied that as the subject was not one which 
Dr. Simmons had given close attention to, his notes bearing on it were 
naturally incomplete. In a part of the paper which had not been read, 
he had himself tried to draw some conclusions, guided in large measure 
by what is known to have occurred in Europe. The subject of land 
tenure in Japan is an exceedingly difficult one. The customs and laws 
no doubt varied greatly from daimyate to daimyate. A very elaborate 
study of the numerous records preserved all over the country would be 
the first step in attacking the problem. Perhaps fifty years hence, the 
Asiatic Society may be prepared to give the subject a lucid discussion. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Meeting of January 14th, 1891. 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the 
Society's Rooms, No. 17, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on Wednesday, January 14th, 
rSgi, at 4 p.m., Rev. Dr. Amerman, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were taken as read. 

The election was announced of the following gentlemen as resident 
members of the Society: — Dr. J. Lonholm, L. van de Polder, Esq., W. 
B. Mason, Esq., C. Meriwether, Esq. 

The Chairman then called on Mr. Piggott to read his paper on “The 
Music of the Japanese." 

The Chairman thanked the author in the name of the Society for 
his valuable and instructive paper. In the early years of the Society, 
Dr. Svle and a little later Dr. Veeder, had taken up some points in 
connection with Japanese music; and still earlier Dr. Muller had 
written in the Japan .Vn// on the subject. Nothing, so far as he 
knew, had been done lately; and Mr. Piggott’s present paper, which 



seemed much more technical and complete than any of his prede- 
cessors, cannot fail to be an extremely valuable addition to the Soci- 
ety’s Transactions. He would also convey the thanks of the meeting 
to Mr. Yamase for his kindness in illustrating the different tunings of 
the Koto. 

Mr. Milne said that the President, by his references to the work 
of Dr. Syle and Prof. Veeder, had given to the meeting the early 
history of what had been done by the Asiatic Society relating to the 
Music of Japan. However, one more reference might be made, and 
that was to the discussion which took place some 15 years ago or 
thereabouts, respecting some metallic objects which looked like coal 
scuttles. These, which had been dug up in some parts of the Empire, 
were too old to allow the supposition that they were really what they 
looked like. But what were they ? Were they ornaments for temples ? 
Were they helmets, or were they bells? The bell theory might be 
considered as having a distant relationship with the subject now under 
discussion. Bells were musical instruments, and they had been 
spoken of as such by the author of the valuable paper the meeting 
had just heard. Just as Japanese music was difficult to reproduce 
on European instruments, Mr. Piggott told as that the music of our 
own bells was difficult to reproduce. This Mr. Milne regarded as 
being possibly a fault in our bells [arising from the difficulties in 
manufacture — it being an unusually difficult matter to cast a bell free 
from beats and with the desired note. Referring to the work of Dr, 
Syle and Prof. Veeder, Mr. Milne was of opinion that this had been 
too lightly touched upon. If he remembered rightly these gentlemen 
showed that the number of vibrations per second in any of the notes 
of the Japanese scale did not correspond with the number of vibrations 
per second in any of the notes in the European scale. What might 
this indicate? Possibly certain physiological differences between 
Eastern and Western organization. In the East and in the West 
the same emotions existed, but these were satisfied by different quan- 
tities. The Westerns for example satisfied these feelings of pleasure 
by combinations or the rhythmical succession of one set of notes, whilst 
the Easterns filled a similar gap with the combinations, &c., resulting 
from another set of notes. Another subject Mr. Milne said he would 
like to hear about, was the history of Japanese music. If you knew 
the history of a subject, the better were you able to understand it — 
music had to do with muses, now who were the muses of J apan ? — 
the Beethovens, Mozarts, and Handels for example? Has Japanese 
music been developed along the same lines as European music or 
along different lines ? In all nations we first had the recitative, then 
let us say the tom-tom, so that primitive music possibly began with 
one note. After that came instruments of a higher organization, with 
2 or 3 notes, and now we had our pianos with 12 notes. Had Japanese 



music had an evolution along similar lines, and if it had, to what stage 
had it reached ? Possibly it had been evolved in a manner totally 
different. Certainly as it stood, so far as Europeans were concerned , 
its functions were not the same. Europeans certainly derived pleasure 
from European music, but as the author of the learned paper had 
hinted, it could not be said that when the lights were out and the shCji 
drawn Europeans derived pleasure from the twanging of the saniisen. 
Japanese liked Japanese music, and Europeans liked European music, 
so whether the reason was a matter of education or physiological 
difterence it was hard to say. 

In reply to Mr. Milne, Mr. Piggott mentioned, as among the great 
composers of Japan, Yatsuhashi and his pupils. After the first few 
generations, however, the names were lost. The music that is played 
at the present day is about 200 years old. 

In repiv to a question put by Dr. Du Bois, as to the character of 
the Gekkin scale, Mr. Piggott said that the Gekkin was Chinese, and 
used fret notes depending on pressure, so that it was impossible to find 
any definite scale on it. 

Captain Brinkley asked why, if Japanese and Western music could 
be represented on the same scale, it was so difficult for Europeans to 
remember Japanese tunes. 

IMr. Piggott said that was due to the prevalence of awkward inter- 
vals, to which the Western ear was not accustomed. Some of these 
intervals were indeed very extraordinary. Xe\ertheless, when one’s 
attention was given specially to it, it was possible to remember Japan- 
ese tunes. He had himself been able to remember six tunes in one 
year. As Dr. Du Bois suggested, it was possible to play any Japanese 
tune on the piano. 

Dr. Divers expressed his sense of the importance of the contribution 
which IMr. Piggott had made to the Society upon Japanese music. By 
its fulness of treatment from the artistic aspect of the subject it seemed 
to afford opportunity of studying the peculiarities and possibilities of 
Japanese music to an extent not hitherto within the reach of most 
persons. They were therefore greatly indebted to the author for his 
paper. He would have seen by the comments already made that he 
was not to expect general acquiescence in the soundness of ail his 
views, but no doubt that would not disappoint so earnest a student 
of the subject provided that he saw his work become, as it probably 
would, the basis of further investigations by others along the same 
lines. Dr. Divers himself could not admit with the author that to 
the adoption of the system of equal temperament in instrumental music 
was due the recognition of the nature of the emotional effects of dif- 
ferent music. The emotional effect was due to the nature of successive 
musical intervals in a piece, not upon the pitch of the notes. Equal 
temperament was an unnatural deviation from the natural scale, valu- 
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able only, though most highly so, because of the possibilities it gave 
to such a simple instrument as the piano of reproducing such elaborate 
harmonised effects. Now the author, adopting the equal temperament 
scale as the standard Western scale, and then submitting the Japanese 
scale to a similar smoothing down or equalising process, could hardly 
have failed in making the two scales fit in or overlap as it were. But 
this, it seemed to the speaker, was setting aside the peculiarities dis- 
tinguishing the systems rather than accounting for them. There yet 
remained, however, much in this part of his treatment of the subject 
that made the author’s investigations very interesting and important. 
There was one other part of the paper Dr. Divers would be glad to 
be allowed to notice, in the hope of having it made clearer, which 
was that upon the fall of the accent in the bar of Chinese drum music. 
Mr. Piggott had stated the last note of the bar was the accented note. 
How could this be ? Was not music measured by the recurrence of 
the accented notes and these notes conventionally made the first of 
the bars? A reporter of any music whatever which w^as capable of 
being taken dowm would always make the accented notes begin the 
bars, and therefore would treat Chinese drum music in the same way. 
Would, therefore, the author kindly explain how he had formed the 
opinion that the accented notes were last in the bars ? 

In reply to Dr. Divers’ questions, jMr. Piggott said that he laid so 
much stress on the equal temperament scale simply because it wms 
the scale on w^hich modern music w’as based. Practically there was 
no such thing as the diatonic or the Pythagorean scale. As to the 
accent in Chinese music falling on the last note of the bar, it was 
certainly so, the preceding notes leading up to the accented note which 
ended the bar. 

The Chairman, before declaring the meeting adjourned, drew the 
attention of members to the fact that there w^ere now in Japan complete 
sets of movable music type, with which it was possible to get very good 
printing done. 


Meeting of February nth, 1891. 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the 
Society’s Rooms, No. 17, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on Wednesday, February 
nth, 1891, at 4 p.m., N. J. Hannen, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were taken as read. 

Mr. Clement read a paper on the Mito Civil War.*’ 

After some discussion, the President conveyed the thanks of the 
Society to the author for his interesting paper. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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Meeting of March nth, 1891. 

A general meeting ot the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the 
Society’s Rooms, No. 17, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on Wednesday March nth, 
1891, N. J. Hannen, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 

The election of G. J. H. Schurr, Esq., as a member of the Society 
was announced. 

The President intimated that, in consequence of the sudden and 
lamented death of the Honourable J. F. Swift, United States Minister to 
Japan, the Society would show its respect for his memory by ad- 
journing the present meeting till Tuesday, March 17th, at 4 p.m. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Meeting of March 17th, 1891. 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the 
Society's Rooms. No. 17, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on Tuesday, March 17th, 1891, 
at 4 p.m.. Rev. Dr. Amerman, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 

The Chairman then introduced Mr, van de Polder who read a paper 
entitled “An Abridged History of the Copper Coins of Japan.” 

The Secretary read a supplementary communication from Mr. 
Wigmore, vho was unfortunately prevented from attending the meet- 
ing. 

The Chairman said they must bear in mind that Mr. van de Polder 
had not only condensed the work of eight or ten years' investigation 
of this subject, but he had also, his paper being long and somewhat 
technical, taken on himself the further labour of preparing an abstract 
of it, to which they had just had the pleasure of lisiening. For that, 
and for his kindness in bringing his large collection of copper coins, 
the society was much indebted to him, and the Chairman had much 
pleasure in extending to him the thanks of the members. 

Dr. Knox remarked that in the earlier part of the paper Mr. van de 
Polder repeatedly spoke of the tribute brought to Japan from Korea, 
which included Chinese silver and gold coins. Were any of these still 
in existence ? 

Mr. VAN DE Polder said he had spoken simply of silver and gold — 
not in the form of coins. The first coins made in Japan were of silver 
and gold brought from China. 

Dr. Knox had been interested by the thought that light might be 
thrown on the history of that time in Japan, if coins then brought 
were still in existence. There were many things that people were 
inclined to doubt, the invasion of Korea and indeed most of the occur- 
rences alleged to have taken place before the 4th century. But of 
course silver and gold, other than coins, would leave no trace behind. 
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Mr. VAN DE Polder said it was stated that the Empress Jingo Kogo 
brought back from Korea a coin shaped like a bird, but of that he had 
found no sign. There was a person in Osaka who had a specimen of 
the first silver coin struck in Japan. 

The Chairman noticed that Mr. van de Polder had several coins in 
his collection to which were attached images of Daikoku-ftiktijin and 
Ebisuko ; were these rare ? 

Mr. VAN DE Polder said they were rare. They were called Miya- 
sen, and were Sendai coins. When they were first struck some were 
made specially as offerings to temples, and hence the gods, and the 
name Miya-sen. 

Mr. Dixon said that would furnish the answer to a question that was 
asked in Notts and Qucrus in December last, whether there were coins 
struck in Japan bearing the guardian angel ot Japan. 

The meeting shortly afterwards dispersed. 


Meeting of March i8th, 1891. 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the 
Public Hall, Yokohama, on March i8th, iSgi, at 9 p.m., N. J. Hannen, 
Esq., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 

The President introduced Captain Taylor, U. S. N., who gave a 
lecture on “The Nicaraguan Canal in relation to the Commerce of 
Japan." 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer terminated the meeting. 


Meeting of April 8th, 1891. 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the 
Society's Rooms, No. 17, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on Wednesday, April 8th, 1891, 
at 4 p.m., the Rev, Dr. Amerman, Vice-President in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were taken as read. 

The election of the Rev. G. L. Perrin as an ordinary member was 
announced. 

Mr. A. H. Lay's paper on “The Funeral Rites of Japan" was read 
by the Recording Secretary. 

The Chairman said he was sure the meeting would accord its thanks 
to Mr. Lay for his interesting paper, and to the Recording Secretary 
for reading it. 

Mr. Clement said in regard to the abolition of the custom of Jiinshtj 
he believed that Mitsukuni, the second Tokugawa Prince of Mito, might 
claim the honour of being one of the earliest, if not himself the earliest, 
to discontinue the practice. At the time of his father’s death Mitsukuni, 
anticipating that the practice would be followed, gave strict orders 
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against it- It was also singular that the Mito Princes and people, 
though they had very little sympathy with Buddhism, retained the 
Buddhist ceremony of burial. There was another custom — he did not 
know whether it was peculiar to Mito — that of burials taking place at 
night, which was said to have been ordered by Xariaki, the leader of 
the joi party in the present century, the intention being that funerals 
should be conducted with as little pomp and expense as possible. 

In reply to the Chairman, 

Air. Clement said he could give no reason why the Buddhist funeral 
ceremony had been retained in Alito. 

Air. Dixon pointed out that the custom of burying the dead at night 
had a parallel in former times in the interment of famous men in 
England. Addison, for instance, was buried in Westminster Abbey at 
night. 

Air. Clement said he had somewhere heard a remark about the 
Japanese being Shintoist in life and Buddhist in death. 

Dr. Du Bois then read a short paper descriptive of the Gckkni, and 
its musical scales. 

Dr. Knott followed with a longer paper on Japanese Musical 
Scales.'’ 

At the close votes of thanks were accorded to Dr. Du Bois and Dr. 
Knott for their interesting papers, and the meeting adjourned. 


Aleeting of May 13th, 1S91. 

A General Aleeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the 
Society’s Rooms, No. 17, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on Wednesday, Alay 13th, 
iSgr, at 4 p.m.. the Rev Dr. Amerman, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes ot last meeting were taken as read. 

The Recording Secretaiy announced that at the next general meeting 
there would be presented for consideration and final action a Revision 
of the Society's Constitution and By-Laws. Proof copies of the 
proposed Revision were at the disposal of the members and would be 
supplied on application to the Recording Secretary. 

Alajor-General Palmer read a paper on “ Hana-awase, a Japanese 
Game of Cards.” 

In the discussion that followed, Messrs. Clay AlacCaulay, Knott, and 
Wigmore took part. 

The Chairman conveyed the thanks ol the meeting to General Palmer 
for his interesting paper and declared the meeting adjourned. 


Aleeting of June loth, 1S91. 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the 
Society’s Rooms, No. 17, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on Wednesday, June loth, 
1891, at 4 p.m , N. J. Hannen, Esq., President, in the chair. 
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The Corresponding Secretary announced the election as ordinary 
members of J. F. Lovvder, Esq,, Rev. G. T. Smith, and Rev. J. McKim. 

A short note by Mr. Aston, in reply to certain criticisms of Mr. Parker, 
was read by the Corresponding Secretary. 

A paper on ‘‘The Habits of the Blind in Japan ” was read by J, M. 
Dixon, Esq. 

Mr. Chamberlain pointed out an omission in the paper, which had 
neglected to mention the fact that the practice of usury was common 
among blind men, and brought them considerable unpopularity from the 
strict way in which they treated their debtors. 

The President in the name of the Society thanked the author for 
his interesting paper. 

Dr. C. G. Knott then read a paper “ On the Summer Climate of 
Karuizawa. 

The President after conveying the thanks of the Society to the 
author for his instructive paper, remarked by way of criticism of the 
Karuizawa climate that the great range of daily temperature at Karui- 
zawa seemed to him likely to be trying on the health. Dr. Knott 
explained, however, that the rise and fall were not sudden or arbitrary, 
but marked the difference between cool nights and warm days, the 
nights being specially cool. IMr. Wigmore expressed surprise that 
one month’s observations only had been placed before them ; could 
these results be looked upon as thoroughly representative ? Dr. Knott 
replied that, considering the nature of the results and the normal wea- 
ther experienced, he was inclined to be satisfied with their essential 
trustworthiness. Mr. Lowell expressed a wish that the 2 a.m. readings 
had been taken, as, in certain tropical countries he had visited, the night 
colds were simply excessive, and a peculiar danger to health. Dr. Knott 
however, pointed out that the minimum readings were taken regularly, 
and seldom registered more than C below the observation at 6 a.m. 

The Rev. Clay MacCauley pointed out that the mean temperature 
during the month was a very unsafe guide in judging of the climate 
of a place. He thought the most important features of a good climate 
were an equable temperature with small daily range and a dry atmos- 
phere. It hardly seemed that Karuizawa fulfilled the conditions. Along 
the west coast the rainfall was very much less according to the statistics 
just given ; could not a pleasanter summer resort be found there ? 

Dr. Knott replied that in drawing general conclusions regarding the 
climate of a place we must pay attention to all the means and ranges 
and not merely to the temperature means. A comparatively small 
rainfall was, however, no advantage if the moisture were present all the 
same in the form of great humidity. Fushiki with its small rainfall and 
high humidity was not the place for a foreigner to go to who was 
seeking fresh air. 

The Revision of the Constitution of the Society, as announced at the 
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last meeting was laid before the meeting. On the motion of Mr. 
Tison, seconded by Dr. Amerman, the Twenty-four Articles of the 
Constitution as printed in proof copy were adopted unanimously. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Annual Meeting. 


The Annua] General Meeting of members of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held on Wednesday, 23rd. Juns, i8gi, yesterday in the 
rooms of the Society in Tsukiji, Tokyo. Rev. Dr. Amerman presided, 
and there was a large attendance. 

The minutes of the last meeting, having been already published, 
were confirmed. 

A paper was then read by Mr. Percival Lowell, entitled “ A Compari- 
son of the Japanese and Burmese Languages.” 

The Chairman thanked Mr Lowell for his interesting paper, and 
invited discussion. 

Mr. J. M. Dixon expressed the great delight with which he had 
listened to the paper, which he said was full of electricity. It was 
extremely pleasant to have heard Mr. Lowell merely as a mental 
gymnastic. Not being a student either of Japanese or of Burmese he 
could not speak as to the value of Mr. Lowell’s conclusions, but in any 
case they were extremely suggestive. 

Rev. G. T. Smith asked whether Mr. Lowell could make any com- 
parison as to mathematics : how far could the Burmese count ? 

Mr. Lowell could not answer that question. The Burmese derived 
their numerals from the Palu. Their numerals, so far as he could see, 
presented no resemblance to the Chinese or Japanese. But such 
languages could not be taken in the same way as we would our own 
languages. 

The Chairman had expected that a paper upon such a subject would 
have given rise to a most animated discussion, and in that respect he 
had been disagreeably disappointed. However, he was sure all had 
shared in high enjoyment of Mr. Lowell’s paper, and if criticism were 
not passed that must no doubt be referred to the general pleasure the 
paper had given. He thanked Mr. Lowell in the name of the society. 

Mr. Lowell was sorry that Mr. Dixon had spoken of electricity 
because that meant shocks, and that was just what he did not want to 
give. He had cut out the best parts, just that he might not do so. 

Mr. Dixon suggested that shocks might be of a pleasurable nature. 

Mr. Lowell and the Chairman having invited further discussion, 

Mr. Droppers said Mr. Lowell seemed to approach the subject of 
language from a living, human nature point of view. His paper was a 
very living presentation of the subject, but the question was : Could not 
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the same thing be done with almost any two languages, for human 
nature was necessarily very much alike all over the world ? 

Mr. Lowell said the question might be answered logically — thus if 
it could be done with all languages he was not wrong in doing it with 
two; and next, if it could not be done with all languages and he was 
wrong in doing it, then he was right. — (Laughter.) It was the com- 
bination of all the coincidences that made the thing impressive. It was 
not a question of verbs, or of adjectives, or of pronouns, or of numerals, 
or any one of these things separately, but of all them occurring con- 
comitantly. Take our own languages, and see how many of them could 
be compared on these lines of thoughts. He was of opinion that 
Chinese, Korean. Japanese, and Burmese were all of the same family, 
though that was not proved yet. 

Mr. Agassiz, as a visitor, availed himself of the Chairman’s invitation, 
to say that Mr. Lowell’s comparison would hold good with any nations 
in which there was a similarity of original methods of thought, for there 
were only a few ways in which men could think. 

IMr. Lowell contended that the comparison could not be made 
verbally, and for it one must go back to the forms of thought. 

Rev. G. T. Smith asked whether in Burmese there was not a word she^ 
used as the Japanese used sum, 

Mr. Lowell thought there was such a word, but did not know 
whether it was so used or not, but pointed out that Burmese had not 
yet reached the agglutinative stage. 

Dr. Divers asked whether Mr. Lowell meant that the two languages 
had a common origin, or that in the course of time languages that had 
a common origin lost their common words but in the most marvellous 
way preserved their common thoughts. 

IMr. Lowell meant that they were of the same family. 

Dr. Divers thought Mr. Lowell’s paper suggested rather a common 
racial origin because their language showed a common primitive order 
of thought. 

Rev. Clay McCauley instanced the case of tribes of North American 
Indians to show that people closely allied might evolve different 
languages. 

Dr. Florenz expressed the opinion that the Burmese and Japanese 
languages were entirely different, and cited various points to prove his 
contention. 

The meeting then proceeded to general business. 

Mr. Chamberlain read the following Report ; — 

REPORT OF THE COUNXIL FOR THE SESSION 
OCTOBER, 1890 — JUNE, 189I. 

The session now brought to a close has been a highly productive one. 
Two Parts of the volume of “Transactions” for the current year 
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(Vol. XIX.) have already been published, and a third is in the printer’s 
hands. 

Ten General Meetings of the Society have been held in Tokyo, 
at which thirteen papers have been read, and two in Yokohama, at one 
of which a paper was read, while at tlie other a popular lecture was 
delivered. A glance at Appendix A will suffice to show how great is 
the variety of subjects that have been treated. The Society has further- 
more endeavoured to enlist in the cause of Japanese studies even those 
who do not belong to its ranks, by issuing in pamphlet form a series of 
Questions on the subject of Japanese Land Tenure. Copies of this 
pamphlet, both in English and Japanese, have been distributed 
throughout the country to missionaries, school teachers, and others 
whose opportunities may enable them to give assistance in a matter of 
such interest to the student of early Japanese law and customs. 

The list of Exchanges {Appendix B) gives the titles of the periodical 
publications of other learned societies which are at the disposal of the 
members in the Reading-room, No. 17, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

The Treasurer’s statement (Appendix C) bears witness to the satisfac- 
tory condition of the Society from a financial point of view. This it is 
that has permitted of the setting apart of a sum of >300 for the 
purchase of sundry valuable books on Japan, and for the purpose of 
enabling Professor J. H. Wigmore to carry out the plan of translating 
and editing several volumes relating to civil and commercial customs 
and to judicial matters under the Tokugawa Shogunate. 

The Society has sustained the loss of one of its founders and most 
valued Honorary Members, the Rev. Dr. E. W. Syle, who passed away 
at an advanced age, respected and regretted bv all. The general 
membership of the Society has slightly increased, bearing witness to 
the sustained interest felt in the Society’s labours both here and beyond 
seas. 

The Council are pleased to be able to announce that they have con- 
cleded an arrangement whereby the library has been placed in No. 17, 
Tsukiji, and a reading room for members opened in connection with it. 


Appendix A. 

LIST OF PAPERS READ BEFORE THE SOCIETY 
DURING THE SESSION iSgO-lSgi. 

“ The Depth of the Pacific old the East Coast of Japan, with a 
Comparison of other Oceanic Depths,” by Rear-Admiral G. E. Bel- 
knap, U. S. N. 

“Mental Characteristics of the Japanese,” by Walter Dening, Esq. 

“ Notes on Land Tenure and Local Institutions in Old Japan,” by the 
late Dr. D. B. Simmons and Prof. J. H. Wigmore. 
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“The Music of the Japanese” by F. T. Piggott, Esq. 

“The Gekkin Musical Scale,” by Dr. F. Du Bois ; “Remarks on 
Japanese Musical Scale,” by Dr. C. G. Knott. 

“The Mito Civil War” by E. W. Clement, Esq. 

“Abridged History of the Copper Coins of Japan” by Leon van 
de Polder, Esq. 

“The Funeral Rites of Japan,” by A. H. Lay, Esq. 

Hana-awasc, a Japanese game of Cards,” by Major-General 
H. S. Palmer, R. E. 

“ Reply to Dr. Parker,” by W. G. Aston, Esq., C. M. G, 

“The Habits of the Blind in Japan,” by J. M. Dixon, Esq. 

“The Summer Climate of Karuizawa,” by Dr. C. G. Knott. 

“A Comparison of the Japanese and Burmese Languages,” by 
Percival Lowell, Esq. 

A Lecture on “The Nicaraguan Canal in relation to the Commerce 
of Japan” was delivered by Captain Taylor U. S. N. 


Appendix B , 

List of Exchanges. 

Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia; Proceedings. 

,, ,, Sciences of Finland (.Acta Societatis Scientiarum Finnicae). 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India; Journal. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

,, Geographical Society, New York; Bulletin and Journal. 

,, Oriental Society, New Haven ; Journal. 

,, Philological Association, Boston ; Transactions and Journal. 

,, Philosophical Society, Philadelphia ; Proceedings. 

Annalen des K. K.*Natur Hist. Hofmuseum, Wien. 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien; Mittheilungen. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Journal and Proceedings. 

Australian Association for the Advancement of Science. 

„ Museum, Sydney. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap ; Notulen. Tidjschrift. Verhandlungen. 
Boston Society of Natural History; Proceedings. 

Bureau of Ethnology, Annual Reports, Washington. 

„ „ Education, Circulars of Information, Washington. 

California Academy of Sciences. 

,, State Mining Bureau ; Report. 

China Review ; Hongkong. 

Chinese Recorder; Shanghai. 

Cochinchine Francaise, Excursions et Reconnaisances, Saigon. 

Cosmos; di, Guido Cora, Turin. 
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Canadian Institute, Toronto; Proceedings and Reports. 

Deutschen Gesellschaft fur Natur- und Volkerkunde, Ostasiens, TokyO; 
Mittheilungen. 

Geological Survey of India ; Records. 

Geographical and Natural History Survey of Canada. 

Handels Museum, Wien. 

Harvard University, Museum of Comparative Zoology; Bulletin, 
Papers etc. 

Imperial Observatory, Rio Janeiro. 

,, Russian Geographical Society; Bulletin and Reports. 

,, Society of the Friends of Natural Science (Moscow), Section 
of Anthropology and Ethnography; Transactions. 

Imperial University of Japan, College of Science; Journal. 

Japan Weekly Mail, Yokohoma. 

Johns Hopkins University Publications, Baltimore. 

Journal Asiatique, Paris. 

Kaiserliche Leopoldinische Carolinische Deutsche Akademie der Natur- 
forscher; Verhandlungen, Nova Acta. 

Musee Guimet, Lyons, Annales et Revue, etc. 

Oesterreichische Monatsschrift fur den Orient. 

Observatorio Astronomico Nacional de Tacubaya, Anuario Mexico. 

,, Meteorologique, Monte Video. 

Ornithologischer Verein in Wein, Mittheilungen. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain ; Journal, etc. 

,, ,, ,, , Bombay Branch ; Journal. 

,, ,, ,, , Ceylon Branch; Journal and Proceedings. 

,, ,, ,, , China Branch ; Journal. 

,, ,, ,, , Straits Branch; Journal. 

,, Dublin Society, Scientific Transactions. 

,, Geographical Society; Proceedings. 

,, ,, ,, New South Wales Branch. 

,, Society, London; Proceedings. 

,, ,, of Edinburgh ; Proceedings. 

,, ,, New South Wales. 

,, ,, of Tasmania. 

,, „ of Queensland. 

Seismological Society of Japan; Transactions. 

Smithsonian Institute, Washington D.C. ; Reports, etc. 

Sociedad Geografica de Madrid; Boletin. 

,, de Geographia de Lisboa, Boletin, Lisbon. 

Societe Academique Indo-Chinoise, Saigon. 

,, de Geographie ; Bulletin et Compte Rendu des Seances, Paris. 

,, des Etudes Japonaises, Chinoises, etc., Saigon. 

„ d’ Anthropologic de Paris ; Bulletins et Memoires, 

„ d'Ethnographie, Bulletin, Paris. 
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Societe Neuchateloise de Geographic, Bulletin, Neuchatel. 

Sydney, Council of Education, Report, 

University of Toronto. 

United States Geological Survey. 

,, ,, Department of Agriculture. 

Vereins fur Erdkunde, Leipzig: Mittheilungen. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Leipzig. 


Appendix C. 

Accounts for the Year ending May 31ST, i8gr. 


Dr. 

To Hakubunsha for Printing 420.24 

,, „ ,, Stationery 45*13 

,, Postage .. ,, 21.07 

,, Insurance of Library and Transactions 32-50 

,, Illustrations Sec. for Transactions 16.68 

,, Carriage of Books .. ii.oo 

,, Yokohama Public Hall 20.00 

,, Advertisements 6.00 

,, Japan Directory 2.00 

,, Error in Last Year's Account 10.00 

584.62 

Balance 1825.06^ 

2409.68^ 

Cr. 

By Balance from Last Year 1114.43^ 

,, tmtrance Fees 75*oo 

,, Life Subscriptions 12S.00 

,, Yearly Subscriptions 743.00 

Sale of Transactions .. .. 327.10 

,, Interest at Bank 22.15 


2409.68^ 

J. N. Seymour, Treasurer. 


Examined and found correct, 


C. S. Eby.| 
A. Tison. J 


Auditors. 


June 2ist, 1S91. 

The Chairman explained, in justice to the Treasurer and the Bank 
as well, that the error referred to in the accounts arose from no laxity 
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of theirs, but that one of the members paid into the Bank twice as 
much as he ought to have paid, and they had to pay him back. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The election of Officers and Councillors for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows : — 


President — B. H. Chamberlain, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents — Rev. Dr. G. W. Knox. James Troup, Esq. 
Corresponding Secretary — J. M. Dixon, Esq. 

Recording Secretaries — A, Tison, Esq. J. K. Goodrich, Esq. 
Treasurer — J. N. Seymour, Esq. 

Librarian— J. McD. Gardiner, Esq. 


Councillors : 


Rev, Dr. J. L. Amerman, 
Dr. E. Divers. 

Rev. Dr. D. C. Greene. 
Rev. Clay ^tacCauley. 
Rev. Dr. D. Macdonald. 


Rev. T. M, MacNair. 
\V. B. Mason, Esq. 
R. Masujima, Esq. 
Dr. H. Weipert. 

J. H. Wigmore, Esq. 


The Chairm.an said they had all hoped to have the pleasure of the 
presence of Judge Hannen, but he had written saying it was impossible 
for him to be present, and asking the Chairman to thank the members 
for electing him as President, and to express the sorrow he felt in 
severing his active connection with them, and also the interest he 
should always take in their prosperity, — (Applause.) In conclusion, 
Dr. Amerman expressed the deep regret with which the members viewed 
the loss of Judge Hannen and Dr. Knott, and their high estimate of 
the most valuable services rendered to the society by those gentlemen. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY 
OF JAPAN. 

Revised yiine^ 1 ^ 91 * 

NAME AND OBJECTS. 


Art. I. The Name of the Society shall be The Asiatic Society 
OF Japan. 

Art. II. The Object of the Society shall be to collect and publish 
information on subjects relating to Japan and other Asiatic 
Countries. 

Art. III. Communications on other subjects may, within the discre- 
tion of the Council, be received by the Society but shall 
not be published among the Papers foiming the Transac- 
tions. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Art. IV. 
Art. V. 


Art. VI. 


Art. VII. 


The Society shall consist of Honorary and Ordinary IMem- 
bers. 

Honorary Members shall be admitted upon special grounds, 
to be determined in each case by the Council. They shall 
not be resident in Japan, and shall not pay an entrance fee 
or annual subscription. 

Ordinary IMembers shall pay, on their election, an entrance 
fee of Five Dollars and the subscription for the current 
year. Those resident in Japan shall pay an annual sub- 
scription of Five Dollars. Those not resident in Japan shall 
pay an annual subscription of Three Dollars or a Life Com- 
position of Sixteen Dollars. 

Any Member elected after 30th June shall not be required 
to pay the subscription for the year of his election, unless 
he wishes to receive the Transactions of the past session 
of the Society. 

The Annual Subscription shall be payable in advance, on 
the ist of January in each year. 
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Any Member failing to pay his subscription for the 
current year by the 30th of June shall be reminded of his 
omission by the Treasurer. If his subscription still re- 
mains unpaid on the 31st of December of that year he 
shall be considered to have resigned his Membership. 

Art. VIII. Every Member shall be entitled to receive the Publications 
of the Society during the period of his Membership. 


OFFICERS. 

Art. IX. The Officers of the Society shall be : — 
A President ; 

Two Vice-Presidents ; 

A Corresponding Secretary ; 

Two Recording Secretaries ; 

A Treasurer ; 

A Librarian. 


COUNCIL. 

Art. X. The affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council 
composed of the Officers for the current year and ten 
ordinary Members. 


MEETINGS. 


Art. XI. 


Art. XII. 


Art. XIII. 


Art. XIV. 


General Meetings of the Society and Meetings of Council 
shall be held as the Council shall have appointed and an- 
nounced. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held in June, 
at which the Council shall present its Annual Report and 
the Treasurer’s Statement of Accounts duly audited by two 
Members nominated by the President. 

Nine Members shall form a quorum at an Annual Meeting, 
and Five Members at a Council Meeting, At all Meetings 
of the Society and Council, in the absence of the President 
and Vice-Presidents, a Chairman shall be elected by the 
Meeting. The Chairman shall not have a vote unless 
there is an equality of votes. 

Visitors (including representatives of the Press) may be 
admitted to the General Meetings by Members of the 
Society but shall not be permitted to address the Meeting 
except by invitation of the Chairman. 
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ELECTIONS. 

Art. XV. All Members of the Society shall be elected by the 
Council. They shall be proposed at one IVleeting of 
Council and balloted for at the next, one black ball in five 
to exclude; and their Election shall be announced at the 
General Meeting following. 

Art. XVI. The Officers and other Members of Council shall be elected 
by ballot at the Annual Meeting and shall hold office for 
one year. 

Art. XVH. The Council shall fill up all V^acancies in its Membership 
which may occur between Annual Meetings. 


PUBLICATION. 

Art. XVni. The published Transactions of the Society shall contain ; — 

(1) Such papers and notes read before the Society as the 
Council shall have selected, and an abstract of the dis- 
cussion thereon ; 

(2) The Minutes of the General Meetings; 

(3) And, at the end of each annual volume, the Reports and 
Accounts presented to the last Annual Meeting, the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the Society, and a List of 
Members. 

Art. XIX. Twenty-five separate copies of each published paper shall 
be placed at the disposal of the author, and the same 
number shall be reserved by the Council to be disposed of 
as it sees fit. 

Art. XX. The Council shall have power to distribute copies of the 
Transactions at its discretion. 

Art. XXL The Council shall have power to publish, in separate 
form, papers or documents which it considers of sufficient 
interest or importance. 

Art. XXII. Papers accepted by the Council shall become the property 
of the Society and cannot be published anywhere without 
consent of the Council. 

Acceptance of a paper for reading at a General Meeting 
of the Society does not bind the Society to its publication 
afterwards. But when the Council has decided not to 
publish any paper accepted for reading, that paper shall 
be restored to the author without any restriction as to its 
further use. 
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MAKING OF BY-LAWS. 

Art, XXIII. The Council shall have power to make and amend By- 
Laws for its own and the Society’s guidance, provided 
that these are not inconsistent with the Constitution ; and 
a General Meeting by a majority vote may suspend the 
operation of any By-Law. 


AMENDMENTS. 

Art. XXIV. None of the foregoing Articles of the Constitution can 
be amended except at a General Meeting by a vote of 
two-thirds of the Members present, and only if due notice 
of the proposed Amendment shall have been given at a 
previous General Meeting. 



BY-LAWS. 

GENERAL MEETINGS. 

I. The Session of the Society shall extend over the nine 
months from October to June inclusive. 

II. Ordinarily the Session shall consist of nine monthly 
General Meetings ; but it may include a less or greater 
number when the Council finds reason for such a change. 

III. The place and time of Meeting shall be fixed by the 
Council, preference being given, when the Meeting is 
in Tokyo, to 4 p.m. on the Second Wednesday of each 
month. The place of IMeeting may be in Yokohama 
when the occasion is favourable. 

IV. Timely notice of every General J^Ieeting shall be sent 
by post to the address of every Member resident in Tdk}u 
or Yokohama. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS AT 
GENERAL MEETINGS. 

V. The Order of Business at General Meetings shall be : — 

(1) Action on the Minutes of the last Meeting ; 

(2) Communications from the Council; 

(3) Miscellaneous Business ; 

(4) The Reading and Discussion of papers. 

The above order shall be observed except when the 
Chairman shall rule otherwise. 

At Annual Meetings the Order of Business shall in- 
clude, in addition to the foregoing matters : — 

(5) The Reading of the Council’s Annual Report and 
Treasurer’s account, and submission of these for the 
action of the Meeting upon them: 

(6) The Election of Officers and Council as directed by 
Article XVI. of the Constitution, 
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MEETINGS OF COUNCIL. 

VI. The Council shall appoint its own Meetings, preference 
as to time being given to 4 p.m. on the Fi^t Wednesday 
of each month. 

VII. Timely notice of every Council Meeting shall be sent by 
post to the address of every Member of Council, and shall 
contain a statement of any extraordinary business to be 
done. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS AT 
COUNCIL MEETINGS. 

VIII. The Order of Business at Council Meetings shall be : — 

(1) Action upon the Minutes of the last Meeting ; 

(2) Reports of the Corresponding Secretary, 

of the Publication Committee, 
of the Treasurer, 
of the Librarian, 
and of Special Committees ; 

(3) The Election of Members ; 

(4) The Nomination of Candidates for Membership of the 
Society ; 

(5) Miscellaneous Business ; 

(6) Acceptance of Papers to be read before the Society ; 

(7) Arrangement of the Business of the next General 
Meeting. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

IX. There shall be a Standing Committee entitled the Publi- 
cation Committee and composed of the Secretaries, the 
Librarian, and any Members appointed by the Council. It 
shall ordinarily be presided over by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 

It shall carry through the publication of the Transactions 
of the Society, and the reissue of Parts out of print. 

It shall report periodically to the Council and act under 
its authority. 

It shall audit the accounts for printing the Transactions. 

It shall not allow authors’ manuscripts or printer’s 
proofs of these to go oat of its custody for other than the 
Society s purpose^. 



DUTIES OF CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


X. T!ie Corresponding Secretary shall : — 

1. Conduct the Correspondence of the Society; 

2. Arrange for and issue notices of Council Meetings, 
and provide that all official business be brought duly 
and in order before each Meeting; 

3. Attend every Council Meeting and General Meeting 
or give notice to the Recording Secretary that he will 
be absent ; 

4. Notify new Officers and Members of Council of their 
appointment and send them each a copy of the By-Laws; 

5. Notify new Members of the Society of their election, 
and send them copies of the Articles of Constitution 
and of the Library Catalogue ; 

6. Unite with the Recording Secretaries, Treasurer and 
Librarian in drafting the Annual Report of the Council 
and in preparing for publication all matter as defined in 
Article XVIII. of the Constitution; 

7. Act as Chairman of the Publication Committee and 
take first charge of authors’ manuscripts and proofs 
struck off for use at Meetings, 


RECORDING SECRETARIES. 

XL Of the Recording Secretaries, one shall reside in Tokyo, 
and one in Yokohama, each having ordinarily duties 
only in connection with Meetings of the Society or its 
Council held in the place where he resides. 

DUTIES OF RECORDING 
SECRETARY. 

XII. The Recording Secretary shall : — 

1. Keep Minutes of General and Council Meetings; 

2. Make arrangements for General Meetings as instructed 
by the Council, and notify Members resident in Tokyo 
and Yokohama ; 

3. Inform the Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer of 
the election of new Members ; 
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4- Attend every General Meeting and Meeting of Council, 
or, in case of absence, depute the Corresponding Secre- 
tary or some other Member of Council to perform his 
duties, and forward to him the Minute Book; 

5. Act for the Corresponding Secretary in the latter’s 
absence ; 

6. Act on the Publication Committee ; 

7. Assist in drafting the Annual Report of the Council and 
in preparing for publication the Minutes of General 
Meetings and the Constitution and By-laws of the 
Society ; 

8. Furnish abstracts of Proceedings at General Meetings 
to newspapers and public prints as directed by the 
Council. 


DUTIES OF TREASURER. 


XIII. The Treasurer shall : — 

1. Take charge of the Society’s Funds in accordance with 
the instructions of the Council ; 

2. Apply to the President to appoint Auditors, and present 
the Annual Balance sheet to the Council duly audited 
before the date of the Annual Meeting ; 

3. Attend every Council Meeting and report when request- 
ed upon the money affairs of the Society, or in case of 
absence depute some Member of Council to act for him, 
furnishing him with such information and documents 
as may be necessary : 

4. Notify new Members of the amount of entrance fee 
and subscription then due ; 

5. Collect subscriptions and notify Members of their 
unpaid subscriptions once in or about January and 
again in or about June ; apply to Agents for the sale of 
the Society's Transactions in Japan and abroad for pay- 
ment of sums owing to the Society ; 

6. Pay out all Monies for the Society uppon application 
of the Officers, making no single payment in excess of 
Ten Dollars without special vote of the Council ; 

7. Inform the Librarian when a new Member has paid 
his entrance fee and first subscription ; 

8. Submit to the Council at its January Meeting the 
names of Members who have not paid their subscrip- 
tion for the past year ; and, after action has been taken 
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by the Council, furnish the Librarian with the names 
of any Members to whom the sending of the Transac- 
tions is to be suspended or stopped ; 
g. Prepare for publication the List of Members of the 
Society. 


DUTIES OF LIBRARIAN. 


XIV. The Librarian shall : — 

1. Take charge of the Society’s Library and stock of 
Transactions, keep its books and periodicals in order, 
catalogue all additions to the Library, and superintend 
the binding and preservation of the books ; 

2. Carry out the Regulations of the Council for the use 
and lending of the Society's books ; 

3. Send Copies of the Transactions to all Honorary Mem- 
bers, to all Ordinary Members not in arrears for dues 
according to the list furnished by the Treasurer, and 
to all Societies and Journals the names of which are 
on the list of Exchanges ; 

4. Arrange with Booksellers and others for the sale of 
the Transactions as directed by the Council, send the 
required numbers of each issue to the appointed agents, 
and keep a record of all such business ; 

5. Arrange, under direction of the Council, new Ex- 
changes of the Transactions with Societies and Journals. 

6. Draw up a List of Exchanges of journals and of additions 
to the Library for insertion in the Council’s Annual 
Report ; 

7. Make additions to the Library as instructed by the 
Council ; 

8. Present to the Council at its June Meeting a state- 
ment of the stock of Transactions possessed by the 
Society ; 

g. Act on the Publication Committee ; 

10. Attend every Council Meeting and report on Library 
matters, or, if absent, send to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary a statement of any matter of immediate importance. 


LIBRARY AND MEETING ROOM. 


XV. 


The Society's Rooms and Library shall be at No. 17, 
Tsukiji, Tokyo, to which may be addressed all letters and 
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parcels not sent to the private address of the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Treasurer, or Librarian. 

XVL The Library shall be open to Members for consultation 
during the day, the keys of the bookca^s being in the 
possession of the Librarian or other Member of Council 
resident in the neighbourhood ; and books may be borrow- 
ed on applying to the Librarian. 


SALE OF TRANSACTIONS. 

XVII. A Member may obtain at half-price one copy for his own 
use of any Part of the Transactions issued prior to the 
date of his Membership. 

XVIIL The Transactions shall be on sale by Agents approved of 
by the Council and shall be supplied to these Agents at a 
discount price fixed by the Council. 
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